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CHAPTER I. 


e STIFLING hot day!” General 
A Hobson lifted his hat and 
mopped his forehead indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ What on earth this place can be 
like in June I can’t conccive! The 
tenth of April, and I'll be bound the 
thermometer’s somewhere near eighty in 
the shade. You never find the English 
climate playing you these tricks.” 

Roger Barnes iooked at his uncle with 
amusement. 

“Don’t you like heat, Uncle Archie ? 
Ah! but I forgot, it’s American heat.” 

“T like a climate you can depend on,” 
said the General, quite conscious that he 
was talking absurdly, yet none the less 
determined to talk, by way of relief to 
some obscure annoyance. “Here we 
are sweltering in this abominable heat, 
and in New York last week they hada 
blizzard, and here, even, it was cold 
enough to give me rheumatism. ‘The 
climate’s always in extremes—like the 
people.” 

“I’m sorry to find you don’t like the 
States, Uncle Archie.” 

The young man sat down beside his 
uncle. ‘They were in the deck saloon 
of a steamer which had left Washington 
about an hour before for Mount Vernon. 
Through the open doorway to their left 
they saw a wide expanse of river, flowing 
between banks of spring green, and 
above it thunderous clouds, in a hot 
blue. ‘The saloon, and the decks outside, 
held a great crowd of passengers, of 
whom the majority were women. 

The tone in which Roger Barnes spoke 
was good-tempered but quite perfunctory. 
Any shrewd observer would have seen 
that whether his uncle liked the States or 
not did not in truth matter to him a whit. 

“ And I consider all the arrangements 


for this trip most unsatisfactory,” the 
General continued angrily. ‘“ The 
steamer’s too small, the Janding-place 
is too small, the crowd getting on board 
was something disgraceful. ‘They'll have 
a shocking accident one of these days. 
And what on earth are all these women 
here for—in the middle of the day? It’s 
not a holiday.” 

“IT believe it’s a teachers’ excursion,” 
said young Barnes absently, his eyes 
resting on the rows of young women in 
white blouses and spring hats who sat 
in close-packed chairs upon the deck— 
an eager, talkative host. . 

“ H’m—'leachers!” The General’s 
tone was still more pugnacious. “ Going 
to learn more lies about us, I suppose, that 
they may teach them to school-children ? 
I was turning over some of their school- 
books in a shop yesterday. Perfectly 
abominable! It’s monstrous what they 
teach the children here about what they’re 
pleased to call their War of Independence. 
All that we did was to ask them to pay 
something for their own _ protection. 
What did it matter to us whether they 
were mopyed up by the Indians, or the 
French, or not? ‘ But if you want us to 
go to all the expense and trouble of 
protecting you, and putting down those 
fellows, why, hang it,’ we said, ‘you must 
pay some of the bill!’ That was all 
English Ministers asked; and _ perfectly 
right too. And as for the men they make 
such a fuss about, Samuel Adams, and 
John Adams, and Franklin, and all the 
rest of the crew, I tell you, the stuff they 
teach American school-children about 
them is a poisoning of the wells! Franklin 
was a man of profligate life, whom I 
would never have admitted inside my 
doors! And as for the Adamses — in- 
triguers—canting fellows !—both of them.” 

“Well, at least you'll give them George 
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Washington.” As he spoke, Barnes con- 
cealed a yawn, followed immediately 
afterwards by a look of greater alertness, 
caused by the discovery that a girl sitting 
not far from the doorway in the crowd 
outside was certainly pretty. 

The red-faced, white-haired General 
paused a moment before replying, then 
broke out: ‘‘ What George Washington 
might have been if he had held a straight 


course, I am not prepared to say. As it 
is, I don’t hesitate fora moment! George 


Washington was nothing more nor less 
than a rebel—a damned rebel! And 
what Englishmen mean by joining in the 
worship of him, I’ve never been able to 
understand.” 


“T say, uncle, take care,” said the 
young man, looking round him, and 
observing with some relief that they 


seemed to have the saloon to themselves, 
‘“These Yankees will stand most things, 
but is 

“You needn’t trouble yourself, Roger,” 
was the testy reply; ‘1 am not, in the 
habit of annoying my neighbours. Well 
now, look here, what I want to know is, 
what is the meaning of this absurd journey 
of yours ?” 

The young man’s frown increased. He 
began to poke the floor with his stick. 
“TJ don't know why you call it absurd ?” 

“To me it seems both absurd and 
extravagant,” said the other with emphasis. 
“The last thing I heard of you was that 
Burdon & Co. had offered you a place in 
their office, and that you were prepared to 
take it. When a man has lost his money 
and becomes dependent upon others, 
the sooner he gets to work the better.” 

Roger Barnes reddened under the 
onslaught, and the sulky expression of 
his handsome mouth became more pro- 
nounced, “I think my mother and I 
ought to be left to judge for ourselves,” 
he said rather hotly. ‘ We haven’t asked 
anybody for money yet, Uncle Archie. 
Burdon & Co. can have me in September 
just as well as now; and my mother 
wished me to make some friends over 
here, who might be useful to me.” 

“Useful to you? How?” 

“T think that’s my affair. In 





this 


country there are always openings—things 
turning up—chances 
home.” 

The General gave a disapproving laugh. 
** The only chance that'll help you, Roger, 
at present—excuse me if I speak frankly — 


you can’t get at 
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Your poor 
mother has nothing but her small fixed 
income, and you haven't a farthing. to 
chuck away on what you call chances. 
Why, your passage by the Zacanza alone 


is the chance of regular work. 


must have cost a pretty penny. I'll bet 
my hat you came first class.” 

The young man was clearly on the 
brink of an explosion, but controlled 
himself with an effort. “I paid the 
winter rate; and mother, who knows the 
Cunard people very well, got a reduction. 
I assure you, Uncle Archie, neither 
mother nor I is a fool, and we know quite 
well what we are about.” 

As he spoke he raised himself with 
energy, and looked his companion in the 
face. 

The General, surveying him, was 
mollified, as usual, by nothing in the 
world but the youth’s extraordinary good 
looks. Roger Barnes’s good looks had 
been, indeed, from his childhood upwards 
the distinguishing and remarkable feature 
about him. He had been a king among 
his school-fellows largely because of them, 


-and of the athletic prowess which went 


with them ; and while at Oxford he had 
been cast for the part of Apollo in the 
umenides, Nature having clearly designed 
him for it, in spite of the lamentable 
deficiencies in his Greek scholarship, 
which gave his prompters and trainers so 
much trouble. Nose, chin, brow, the 
poising of the head on the shoulders, 
the large blue eyes, lidded and set with 
a Greek perfection, the delicacy of the 
lean, slightly hollow cheeks, combined 
with the astonishing beauty and strength 
of the head, crowned with ambrosial 
curls— these possessions, together with 
others, had so far made life an easy and 
triumphant business for their owner. The 
“others,” let it be noted, however, had 
till now always been present; and, chiet 
amongst them, great wealth and an 
important and popular father. The father 
was recently dead, as the black band on 
the young man’s arm still testified, and 
the wealth had suddenly vanished, wholly 
and completely, in one of the financial 
calamities of the day. General Hobson, 
contemplating his nephew, and mollified, 
aswe have said, by his splendid appearance, 
kept saying to himself: ‘‘He_ hasn’t 
a farthing but what poor Laura allows 
him ; he has the tastes of forty thousand a 
year ; a very indifferent education ; and 
what the deuce is he going to do?” 
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Aloud he said : 

“Well, all 1 know is, I had a deplor- 
able letter last mail from your poor 
mother.” 

The young man turned his head away, 
his cigarette still poised at his lips. ‘“‘ Yes, 
I know — mother’s awfully down.” 

** Well, certainly your mother was never 
meant for a poor woman,” said the General, 
with energy. ‘‘She takes it uncommonly 
hard. And yet she was never an extrava- 
gant woman, either.” 

Roger, with face still averted, showed 
no inclination to discuss his mother’s 
character on these lines. 

The General resumed : 

“She was always, in fact, a first-rate 
manager. No one ever cheated her. I 
should have thought if anybody could 
have reconciled themselves to being poor, 
it might have been your mother. How- 
ever, she'll get along all right, if you do 
your duty by her,” he added, not without 
a certain severity. : 

“T mean to do it, sir.” Barnes rose as 
he spoke. ‘I should think we’re getting 
near Mount Vernon by this time. IT’ll go 
and look.” 

He made his way to the outer deck, the 
General following. The old soldier, as he 
moved through the crowd of chairs in 
the wake of his nephew, was well aware 
of the attention excited by the young 
man. The eyes of many damsels were 
upon him ; and, while the girls looked and 
said nothing, their mothers laughed and 
whispered to each other, as the young 
Apollo passed. 

Standing at the side of the steamer, the 
uncle and nephew perceived that the river 
had widened to a still more stately 
breadth, and that, on the southern bank, 
a white building, high placed, had come 
into view. ‘The excursionists crowded to 
look, expressing their admiration for the 
natural scene, and their sense of its 
patriotic meaning in a frank, enthusiastic 
chatter, which presently enveloped the 
General, standing in a silent endurance, 
like a rock among the waves. 

“Tsn’t it fine to think of his coming 
back here to die, so simply, when he’d 
made a nation?” said a young girl— 
perhaps from Omaha—to her companion. 
‘Wasn't it just lovely ?” 

Her voice, restrained, yet warm with 
feeling, annoyed General Hobson. He 
moved away, and, as they hung over the 
taffrail, he said with suppressed venom to 
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his companion: “f Much good it did them 
to be ‘made a nation’! Look at their 
press—look at their corruption—their 
divorce scandals !” 

Barnes laughed, and threw his cigarette- 
end into the swift brown water. 

“Upon my word, Uncle Archie, I 
can’t play up to you. As far as I’ve gone, 
I like America and the Americans.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that your 
mother gave you some introductions to 
rich people in New York, and they enter- 
tained you ?” said the General drily. 

“ Well, is there any crime in that? I 
met a lot of uncommonly nice people.” 

“And didn’t particularly bless me 
when I wired to you to come here ?” 

The young man laughed again and 
paused a moment before replying. 

“‘’m always very glad to come and 
keep you company, Uncle Archie.” 

The old General reddened a little 
Privately, he knew very well that his 
telegram summoning young Barnes from 
New York had been an act of tyranny— 
mild, elderly tyranny. He was not 
amusing himself in Washington, where 
he was paying a second visit after an 
absence of twenty years. His English 
soul was disturbed and affronted by a 
wholly new realisation of the strength of 
America, by the giant forces of the young 
nation, as they are to be felt pulsing in 
the Federal City. He was up in arms 
for the Old World, wondering sorely 
and secretly what the New might do with 
her in the times to come, and foreseeing 
an ever-increasing deluge of unlovely 
things—ideals, principles, manners—flow- 
ing from this Western civilisation, under 
which his own gods were already half 
buried, and would soon be hidden beyond 
recovery. And in_ this despondency 
which possessed him, in spite of the 
attentions of Embassies and luncheons at 
the White House, he had heard that 
Roger was in New York, and could not 
resist the temptation to send for him. 
After all, Roger was his heir. Unless 
the boy flagrantly misbehaved himself, 
he would inherit General Hobson’s 
money, and small estate in Northampton- 
shire. Before the death of Roger’s father 
this prospective inheritance, indeed, had 
not counted for very much in the family 
calculations. ‘The General had even felt 
a shyness in alluding to a matter so in- 
significant in comparison with the general 
scale on which the’ Barnes family lived. 























But since the death of Barnes pére, and 
the complete pecuniary ruin revealed by 
that event, Roger’s expectations from his 
uncle had assumed a new importance, 
‘The General was quite aware of it. A 
year before this date he would never have 
dreamed of summoning Roger to attend 
him at a moment’s notice. That he 
had done so, and that Roger had obeyed 
him, showed how closely even the family 
relation may depend on pecuniary cir- 
cumstance. 

The steamer swung round to the land- 
ing-place under the hill of Mount Vernon. 
Again, in disembarkation, there was a 
crowd and rush which set the General’s 
temper on edge. He emerged from it, 
hot and breathless, after haranguing the 
functionary at the gates on the inade- 
quacy of the arrangements, and the likeli- 
hood of an accident. Then he and Roger 
strode up the steep path, beside beds 
of blue periwinkles, and under old trees 
just bursting into leaf. A spring sunshine 
was in the air and of the grass, which 
had already donned its “ livelier emerald.” 
The air quivered with heat, and the blue 
dome of sky diffused it. Here and there 
a magnolia in full flower on the green 
slopes spread its splendour of white or 
pinkish blossom to the sun; the great 
river, shimmering and streaked with light, 
swept round the hill, and out into a pearly 
distance; and on the height the old 
pillared house with its flanking colonnades 
stood under the thinly green trees in a 
sharp light and shade, which emphasised 
all its delightful qualities —made, as it were, 
the most of it, in response to the eager- 
ness of the crowd now flowing round it. 

Half way up the hill Roger suddenly 
raised his hat. 

“ Who is it?” said the General, putting 
up his eyeglass. 

“The girl we met last night, and her 
brother.” 

“Captain Boyson? So it is. 
seem to have a party with them.” 

Thegirl whom young Barnes had greeted 
moved towards the Englishmen, followed 
by her brother. 

“I didn’t know we were to meet to- 
day,” she said gaily, with a mocking look 
at Roger. “I thought you said you 
were bored—and going back to New 
York.” 

Roger was relieved to see that his 
uncle, engaged in shaking hands with the 
American officer, had not heard this 


They 
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remark. Tact was certainly not Miss 
Boyson’s strong point. 

‘*J am sure I never said anything of 
the kind,” he said, looking brazenly 
down upon her; “nothing in the least 
like it.” 

“Oh! oh!” the lady protested, with 
an extravagant archness. ‘ Mrs. Philips, 
this is Mr. Barnes. We were just talking 
of him, weren’t we?” 

An elderly lady, quietly dressed in 
grey silk, turned, bowed, and looked 
curiously at the Englishman. 

“T hear youand Miss Boyson discovered 
some common friends last night.” 

“We did, indeed. Miss Boyson posted 
me up in a lot of the people I have been 
seeing in New York. I am most awfully 
obliged to her,” said Barnes. His manner 
was easy and forthcoming, the manner of 
one accustomed to feel himself welcome 
and considered. 

““T behaved like a walking ‘Who’s 
Who,’ only I was much more interesting, 
and didn’t tell half as many lies,” said the 
girl, ina high penetrating voice. ‘Daphne, 
let me introduce you to Mr. Barnes. 
Mr. Barnes—Miss Floyd; Mr. Barnes— 
Mrs. Verrier.” 

Two ladies beyond Mrs. Philips made 
vague inclinations; and young Barnes 
raised his hat. The whole party walked 
on up the hill. ‘The General and Captain 
Boyson fell into a discussion of some 
military news of the morning. Roger 
Barnes was mostly occupied with Miss 
Boyson, who had a turn for monopoly ; and 
he could only glance occasionally at the 
two ladies with Mrs. Philips. But he was 
conscious that the whole group made a 
distinguished appearance. Among the 
hundreds of young women streaming over 
the lawn they were clearly marked out by 
their carriage and their clothes—especially 
their clothes—as belonging to the fastidi- 
ous cosmopolitan class, between whom and 
the young school-teachers from the West, in 
their white cotton blouses, leathern belts, 
and neat short skirts, the links were few. 
Miss Floyd, indeed, was dressed with great 
simplicity. A white muslin dress, a la 
Romney, with a rose at the waist, and a 
black-and-white Romney hat deeply shad- 
ing the face beneath—nothing could 
have been plainer; yet it was a simplicity 
not to be had for the asking, a calculated, 
a Parisian simplicity; while her com- 
panion, Mrs. Verrier, was clearly attired in 
what the fashion-papers would have called 
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“It was, so to speak, the first time she had really observed him.” 
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a “creation in mauve.” And Roger knew 
quite enough about women’s dress to be 
aware that it was a creation that meant 
dollars. She was a tall dark-eyed, olive- 
skinned woman, thin almost to emacia- 
tion: and young Barnes noticed that, 
while Miss Floyd talked much, Mrs, 
Verrier answered little, and smiled less. 
She moved with a languid step, and 
looked absently about her. Roger could 
not make up his mind whether she was 
American or English. 

In the house itself the crowd was 
almost unmanageable. The General’s ire 
was roused afresh when he was warned 
off the front door by the polite official on 
guard, and made to mount a back stair in 
the midst of a panting multitude. 

“T really cannot congratulate you on 
your management of these affairs,” he 
said severely to Captain Boyson, as they 
stood at last breathless and hustled on the 
first-floor landing. ‘“‘ It is most improper, 
I may say dangerous, to admit such a 
number at once. And, as for seeing the 
house, it is simply impossible. I shall 
make my way down as soon as possible, 
and go for a walk.” 

Captain Boyson looked perplexed. 
General Hobson was a person of emin- 
ence; Washington had been very civil to 
him; and the American officer felt a kind 
of host’s responsibility. 

“ Wait a moment; I'll try and find some- 
body.” He disappeared, and the party 
maintained itself with difficulty in a corner 
of the landing against the pressure of a 
stream of damsels, who crowded to the 
open doors of the rooms, looked through 
the gratings which bar the entrance with- 
out obstructing the view, chattered, and 
moved on. General Hobson stood 
against the wall, a model of angry patience. 
Cecilia Boyson, glancing at him with a 
laughing eye, said in Roger’s ear: ‘‘ How 
sad it is that your uncle dislikes us so.” 


“Us? What do you mean?” 
“That he hates America so. Oh, 
don’t say he doesn’t, because I’ve 
J ’ 


watched him, at one, two, three parties, 
He thinks we’re a horrid, noisy, vulgar 
people, with most unpleasant voices, 
and he thanks God for the Atlantic—and 
hopes he may never see us again.” 
“Well, of course, if you’re so certain 
about it, there’s no good in contradicting 
you. Did you say that lady’s name was 
Floyd? Could I have seen her last week 


in New York ?” 
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“Quite possible. Perhaps you heard 
something about her?” 

‘“No,” said Barnes, after thinking a 
moment, ‘“‘I remember — somebody 
pointed her out at the opera.” 

His companion looked at him with a 
kind of hardamusement. Cecilia Boyson 
was only five-and-twenty, but there was 
already something in her that foretold the 
formidable old maid. 

* Well, when people begin upon Daphne 


Floyd,” she said, “they generally go 
through with it. Ah! here comes 
Herbert.” 

Captain Boyson, pushing his way 


through the throng, announced to his 
sister and General Hobson that he had 
found the curator in charge of the house, 
who sent a message by him to the effect 
that if only the party would wait till four 
o’clock, the official closing hour, he him- 
self would have great pleasure in showing 
them the house when all the tourists of 
the day had taken their departure. 

“Then,” said Miss Floyd, smiling at 
the General, “let us go and sit in the 
garden, and feel ourselves aristocratic and 
superior.” 

‘The General’s brow smoothed. Voice 
and smile were alike engaging. ‘Their 
owner was not exactly pretty, but she had 
very large dark eyes, and a small glowing 
face, set in a profusion of hair. Her neck, 
the General thought, was the slenderest 
he had ever seen, and the slight round 
lines of her form spoke of youth in its 
first delicate maturity. He followed her 
obediently, and they were all soon in the 
garden again, and free of the crowd. 
Miss Floyd led the way across the grass 
with the General. 

“Ah! now you will see the General 
will begin to like us,” said Miss Boyson. 
** Daphne has got him in hand.” 

Her tone was slightly mocking. Barnes 
observed the two figures in front of them, 
and remarked that Miss Floyd had a “‘ very 
—well—a very foreign look.” 

“Not English, you mean ?—or Ameri- 
can? Well, naturally. Her mother was 
a Spaniard—a South American—from 
Buenos Ayres. That’s why she is so dark, 
and so graceful.” 

“T never saw a pretticr dress,” said 
Barnes, following the slight figure with 
his eyes. “It’s so simple.” 

His companionlaughed again. Theman- 
ner of the laugh puzzled her companion, 
but, just as he was about to put a question, 





















the General and the young lady paused 
in front, to let the rest of the party come 
up with them. Miss Floyd proposed a 
seat a little way down the slope, where 
they might wait the half-hour appointed. 

That half-hour passed quickly for all 
concerned. In looking back upon it 
afterwards two of the party were conscious 
that it had all hung upon one person, 
Daphne Floyd sat beside the General, who 
paid her a_half-reluctant, half-fascinated 
attention. Without any apparent effort 
on her part she became indeed the centre 
of the group who sat or lay on the grass. 
All faces were turned towards her, and 
presently all ears listened for her remarks, 
Her talk was young and vivacious, nothing 
more. But all she said came, as it were, 
steeped in personality, a personality so 
energetic, so charged with movement and 
with action that it arrested the spectators 
—not always agreeably. It was like the 
passage of a train through the darkness, 
when, for the :noment, the quietest land- 
scape turns to fire and force. 

The comparison suggested itself to 
Captain Boyson as he lay watching her, 
only to be received with an inward 
mockery, half bitter, half amused. This 
girl was always awakening in him these 
violent or desperate images. Was it her 
fault that she possessed those brilliant 
eyes —eyes, as it seemed, of the typical, 
essential woman? —and that downy 
brunette skin, with the tinge in it of 
damask red ?—and that instinctive art of 
lovely gesture in which her whole being 
seemed to express itself ? Boyson, whowas 
not only a rising soldier, but an excellent 
amateur artist, knew every line of the 
face by heart. He had drawn Miss 
Daphne from the life on several occa- 
sions, and from memory scores of times. 
He was not likely to draw her from life 
any more; and thereby hung a tale. 
Once again his mind returned to the 
train simile. As far as he was concerned 
the train had passed—in flame and fury— 
leaving an echoing silence behind it. 

What folly! He turned resolutely to 
Mrs. Verrier, and tried to discuss with 
her an exhibition of French art recently 
opened in Washington. In vain. After a 
few sentences, the talk between them 
dropped, and both he and she were once 
more watching Miss Floyd, and joining 
in the conversation whenever she chose 
to draw them in. 

As for Roger Barnes, he too was 
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steadily subjugated—up to a certain 
point. He was not sure that he liked 
Miss Floyd, or her conversation. She 
was so much mistress of herself and of 
the company, that his masculine vanity 
occasionally rebelled. A little flirt !—that 
gave herself airs. It startled his English 
mind that at twenty—for she could be 
no more—a girl should so take the floor, 
and hold the stage. Sometimes he 
turned his back upon her—almost ; and 
Cecilia Boyson held him. But, if there 
was too much of the “eternal womanly ” 
in Miss Floyd, there was not enough in 
Cecilia Boyson. He began to discover 
also that she was too clever for him, and 
was in fact talking down to him. Some 
of the things that she said to him about 
New York and Washington puzzled him 
extremely, She was, he supposed, in- 
tellectual ; but the intellectual women in 
England did not talk in the same way. 
He was equal to them, or flattered himself 
that he was ; but Miss Boyson was beyond 
him. He was getting into great diffi- 
culties with her, when suddenly Miss 
Floyd addressed him : 

‘Tam sure I saw you in New York, at 
the opera ?” : 

She bent over to him as she spoke, 
and lowered her voice. Her look was 
merry, perhaps a little satirical. It put 
him on his guard. 

“ Yes, I was there. You were pointed 
out to me.” 

“You were with some old friends of 
mine. I suppose they gave you an 
account of me?” 

“They were beginning it; but then 
Melba began to sing, and some horrid 
people in the next box said ‘ Hush !’” 

She studied him in a laughing silence 
a moment, her chin on her hand, then 
said : 

“That is the worst of the opera; it 
stops so much interesting conversation,” 

“You don’t care for the music?” 

“Oh, I am a musician!” she said 
quickly. ‘I teach it. But I am like the 
mad King of Bavaria—I want an opera- 
house to myself.” 

“ You teach it?” he said, in amaze- 
ment. 

She nodded, smiling. At that moment, 
a bell rang. Captain Boyson rose. 

‘“* That’s the signal for closing. I think 
we ought to be mcving up.” 


They strolled slowly towards the house, 


watching the stream of excursionists pour 
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out of the house and gardens, and wind 
down the hill ; sounds of talk and laughter 
filled the air, and the western sun touched 
the spring hats and dresses. 

“The holidays end to-morrow,” said 
Daphne Floyd demurely, as she walked 
beside young Barnes. And she looked, 
smiling, at the crowd of young women, as 
though claiming solidarity with them. 

A teacher? A teacher of music ?— 
with that self-confidence —that air as 
though the world belonged to her! The 
young man was greatly mystified. But 
he remin led himself that he was in a 
democratic country where all men— 
and especially all women—are equal. 
Not that the young women now stream- 
ing to the steamboat were Miss Floyd's 
equals. ‘The notion was absurd. All 
that appeared to be true was that 
Miss Floyd, in any circumstances, would 
be, and was, the equal of anybody. 

“ How charming your friend is!” he 
said presently to Cecilia Boyson, as they 
lingered on the verandah, waiting for the 
curator, in a scene now deserted. “She 
tells me she is a teacher of music.” 

Cecilia Boyson looked at him in amaze- 
ment, and made him repeat his remark. 
As he did so, his uncle called him, and 
he turned away. Miss Boyson leant 
against one of the pillars of the verandah, 
shaking with suppressed laughter. 

But at that moment the curator, a 
gentle, grey-haired man, appeared, shaking 
hands with the General, and bowing to 
the ladies. He gave them a little dis- 
course on the house and its history, as 
they stood on the verandah ; and private 
conversation was no longer possible. 


CHAPTER II. 


A SUDDEN hush had fallen upon Mount 
Vernon. From the river below came 
the distant sounds of the steamer, which, 
with its crowds safe on board, was now 
putting off for Washington. But the 
lawns and paths of the house, and the 
formal garden behind it, and all its simple 
rooms upstairs and down, were now given 
back to the spring and silence, save for 
this last. party of the sightseers. The 
curator, after his preliminary lecture on 
the verandah, took them within; the rail- 
ings across the doors were removed ; 
they wandered in and out as they 
pleased. 

Perhaps, however, there were only two 
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persons among the six now following the 
curator to whom the famous place meant 
anything more than a means of idling 
away a warm afternoon. General Hobson 
carried his white head proudly through it, 
saying little or nothing. It was the house 
of a man who had wrenched half a conti- 
nent from Great Britain ; the English Tory 
had no intention whatever of bowing the 
knee. On the other hand, it was the house 
of a soldier anda gentleman, representing 
old English traditions, tastes, and manners. 
No modern blatancy, no Yankee smart- 
ness anywhere. Simplicity and moderate 
wealth, combined with culture,—witness 
the books of the library,—with landown- 
ing, a family coach, and church on 
Sundays: these things the Englishman 
understood. Only the slaves, in the 
picture of Mount Vernon’s past, were 
strange to him. 

They stood at length in the death- 
chamber, with its low white bed, and 
its balcony overlooking the river. 

“This, ladies, is the room in which 
General Washington died,” said the 
curator, patiently repeating the familiar 
sentence. ‘It is, of course, on that ac- 
count sacred to every true American.” 

He bowed his head instinctively as he 
spoke. ‘The General looked round him 
in silence. His eye was caught by the 
old hearth, and by the iron plate at the 
back of it, bearing the letters G,W. and 
some scroll work. There flashed into his 
mind a vision of the December evening 
on which Washington passed away, the 
flames flickering in the chimney, the 
winds breathing round the house and 
over the snow-bound landscape outside, 
the dying man in that white bed, and 
around him, hovering invisibly, the genera- 
tions of the future. 

“He was a traitor to his king and 
country!” he repeated to himself firmly. 
“No Englishman has a right to think 
anything else. But it is, of course, natural 
that Americans should consider him a 
great man.” 

The French window beside’ the bed 
was thrown open, and these privileged 
guests were invited to step on to the 
balcony. Daphne Floyd was handed out 
by young Barnes. They hung over the 
white balustrade together. An evening 
light was on the noble breadth of river ; 
its surface of blue and gold gleamed 
through the boughs of the trees which 
girdled the house; blossoms of wild 
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cherry, of dogwood, and magnolia sparkled 
amid the coverts of young green. 

Roger Barnes remarked, with sincerity, 
as he looked about him, that it was a 
very pretty place, and he was glad he had 
not missed it. Miss Floyd made an 
absent reply, being in fact occupied in 
studying the speaker. It was, so to 
speak, the first time she had really 
observed him ; and, as they paused on 
the balcony together, she was suddenly 
possessed by the same impression as 
that which had mollified the General’s 
scolding on board the steamer. He was 
indeed handsome, the young Englishman ! 

a magnificent figure of a man, in height 
and breadth and general proportions ; and 
in addition, as it seemed to her, possessed 
of an absurd and superfluous beauty of 
feature. What does a man want with 
such good looks? ‘This was perhaps 
the girl’s first instinctive feeling. She 
was, indeed, a little dazzled by her new 
companion, now that she began to 
realise him. As compared with the 
average man in Washington or New 
York, here was an exception—an Apollo ! 
—for she too thought of the Sun-god. 
Miss Floyd could not remember that she 
had ever had to do with an Apollo before; 
young Barnes, therefore, was so far an 
event, a sensation. In the opera-house 
she had been vaguely struck by a hand- 
some face. But here, in the freedom of 
outdoor dress and movement, he seemed 
to her a physical king of men; and, at 
the same time, his easy manner—which, 
however, was neither conceited nor ill- 
bred—showed him _ conscious of his 
advantages, 

As they chatted on the balcony 
she put him through his paces a little. 
He had been, it seemed, at Eton and 
Oxford; and she supposed that he 
belonged to the rich English world. His 
mother was a Lady Barnes ; his father, she 
gathered, was dead ; and he was travelling, 
no doubt, in the lordly English way, to 
get a little knowledge of the barbarians 
outside, before he settled down to his 
own kingdom, and the ways thereof. She 
envisaged a big Georgian house in a 
spreading park, like scores that she had 
seen in the course of motoring through 
ingland the year before. 

Meanwhile the dear young man was 
evidently trying to talk to her, without 
too much reference to the gilt ginger- 
bread of this world. He did not wish 
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that she should feel herself carried into 
regions where she was not at home, so 
that his conversation ran amicably on 
music. Had she learnt it abroad? he 
had a cousin who had been trained at 
Leipsic ; wasn’t teaching it trying some- 
times — when people had no ear? 
Delicious! She kept it up, talking with 
smiles of ‘my pupils” and “ my class,” 
while they wandered after the others 
upstairs to the dark low-roofed room 
above the death-chamber, where Martha 
Washington spent the last years of her 
life, in order that from the high dormer 
window she might command the tomb on 
the slope below, where her dead husband 
lay. ‘The curator told the well-known 
story. Mrs. Verrier, standing beside him, 
asked some questions, showed indeed 
some animation. 

‘** She shut herself up here? She lived 
in this garret? That she might always 
see the tomb? . That is really true?” 

Barnes, who did not remember to have 
heard her speak before, turned at the 
sound of her voice, and looked at her 
curiously. She wore an expression— 
bitter or incredulous—which, somehow, 
amused him. As they descended again 
to the garden he communicated his 
amusement —discreetly—to Miss Floyd. 

Did Mrs. Verrier imply that no one 
who was not a fool could show her grief 
as Mrs. Washington did? that it was, in 
fact, a sign of being a fool to regret your 
husband ? 

“ Did she say that ?” asked Miss Floyd 
quickly. 

‘Not like that, of course. but 

They had nowreached the open airagain, 
and found themselves crossing the front 
court to the kitchen-garden. Daphne 
Floyd did not wait till Roger should finish 
his sentence. She turned on him a face 
which was grave if not reproachful. 

“IT suppose you know Mrs. Verrier’s 
story ?” 

“Why, I never saw her before! I hope 
I haven’t said anything I oughtn’t to have 
said ?” 

“ Everybody 
Daphne slowly. 


” 





knows it here,” said 
“Mrs. Verrier married 
two years ago. She married a Jew who 
had changed his name. You know Jews 
are not in society in Washington? But 
Madeline thought she could do it; she 
was in love with him, and she meant to be 
able to do without society. But she 
couldn’t do without society ; and presently 
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she began to dine out, and go to parties 
by herself—he urged her to. Then, after 
a bit, people didn’t ask her as much as 
before ; she wasn’t happy ; and her people 
began to talk to him about a divorce— 
naturally they had been against her 
marrying him all along. He said—as 
they and she pleased. Then, one night 
about a year ago, he took the train to 
Niagara—of course it was a very common- 
place thing to do—and two days after- 
wards he was found, thrown up by the 
whirlpool; you know, where all the 
suicides are found !” 

Barnes stopped short in front of his 
companion, his face flushing. 

“What a horrible story !” he said, with 
emphasis. 

Miss Floyd nodded. 

“Yes, poor Madeline has never got 
over it.” 

The young man still stood riveted. 

“Of course Mrs. Verrier herself had 
nothing to do with the talk about 
divorce ?” 

Something in his tone roused a com- 
bative instinct in his companion. — She, 
too, coloured, and drew herself up. 

** Why shouldn’t she? She was miser- 
able. The marriage had been a great 
mistake.” 

“And you allow divorce for that?” 
said the man, wondering. “ Oh, of course 
I know every State is different, and some 
States are worse than others. But, some- 
how, I never came across a case like that — 
first hand —before.” 

He walked on slowly beside his com- 
panion, who held herself a little stiffly. 

*“T don’t know why you should talk 
in that way,” she said at last, breaking out 
in a kind of resentment, “fas though all 
our American views are wrong. Each 
nation arranges these things for itself. 
You have the laws that suit you ; you must 
allow us those that suit us.” 

Barnes paused again, his face express- 
ing a still more complete astonishment. 

‘You say that?” he said. “ You!” 

“And why not?” 

‘*But—but you are so young!” he 
said, evidently finding a difficulty in 
putting his impressions. “I beg your 
pardon—I ought not to talk about it at 
all. But it was so odd that——” 

“That I knew anything about Mrs. 
Verrier’s affairs ?” said Miss Floyd, with a 
rather uncomfortable laugh. ‘‘ Well, you 
see, American girls are not like English 
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ones. We don't pretend not to know 
what everybody knows.” 

““Of course,” said Roger hurriedly ; 
“but you wouldn’t think it a fair and 
square thing to do?” 

“Think what ?” 

“ Why, to marry a man, and then talk 
of divorcing him because people didn’t 
invite you to their parties.” 

“She was very unhappy,” said Daphne 
stubbornly. 

“Well, by Jove!” cried the young man, 
**she doesn’t look very happy now!” 

*“No,” Miss Floyd admitted. “ No. 
There are many people who think she’ll 
never get over it.” 

“Well, I give it up.” The Apollo 
shrugged his handsome shoulders. ‘‘ You 
say it was she who proposed to divorce 
him? yet when the wretched man re- 
moves himself, then she breaks her 
heart !” 

“Naturally she didn’t mean him to do 
it in that way,” said the girl, with im- 
patience. ‘‘Of course you misunderstood 
me entirely !—entirely /” she added with 
an emphasis which suited with her height- 
ened colour and evidently ruffled feelings. 

Young Barnes looked at her with 
embarrassment. What a queer, hot- 
tempered girl! Yet there was something 
in her which attracted him. She was 
graceful even in her impatience. Her 
slender neck, and the dark head upon it, 
her little figure in the white muslin, her 
dainty arms and hands—these points in 
her delighted an honest eye, quite accus- 
tomed to appraise the charms of women. 
But, by George ! she took herself seriously, 
this little music-teacher. The air of 
wilful command about her, the sharpness 
with which she had just rebuked him, 
amazed and challenged him. 

“I am very sorry if I misunderstood 
you,” he said, a little on his dignity ; “ but 
I thought you ; 

* You thought I sympathised with Mrs. 
Verrier? So I do; though of course I 








was awfully sorry when- that dreadful 
thing happened. But you'll find, Mr. 
Barnes, that American girls ” The 


colour rushed into her small olive cheeks. 
* Well, we know all about the old ideas, 
and we knowalso too well that there’s only 
one life, and we don’t mean to have that 
one spoilt. The old notions of marriage 
—your English notions,” cried the girl 
facing him—‘“‘make it tyranny! Why 
should people stay together when they 





























““*What kind of girl do you suppose she is?’ asked the General.” 
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We say everybody 
And not one 
People 


see it’s a mistake? 
shall have their chance. 
chance only, but more than one. 
find out in marriage what they couldn't 


” 





find out before, and so 

“You let them chuck it just when 
they’re tired of it?” laughed Barnes. 
** And what about the is 

“The children?” said Miss Floyd 
calmly. ‘‘ Well, of course, that has to be 
very carefully considered. But how can 
it do children any good to live in an un- 
happy home ?” 

“Had Mrs. Verrier any children ?” 

“Ves, one little girl.” 

‘I suppose she meant to keep her ?” 

‘‘ Why, of course.” 

* And the father didn’t care ?” 

“Well, I believe he did,” said Daphne 
unwillingly. ‘Yes, that was very sad, 
He was quite devoted to her.” 

“And you think that’s all right?” 
Barnes looked at his companion, smiling. 

“Well, of course, it was a pity,” she 
said, with fresh impatience; ‘I admit 
it was a pity. But then, why did she 
ever marry him? That was the horrible 
mistake.” 

‘*T suppose she 
him.” 

‘Oh, it was he who was so desperately 
in love with her. He plagued her into 
doing it.” é 

“Poor devil!” said Barnes heartily. 
* All right, we’re coming.” 

The last words were addressed to General 
Hobson, waving to them from the kitchen- 
garden. ‘They hurried on to join thecurator, 
who took the party for a stroll round some 
of the fields over which George Washington, 
in his early married life, was accustomed 
to ride in summer and winter dawns, 
inspecting his negroes, his plantation, and 
his barns The grass in these southern 
fields was already high; there were 
shining fruit-trees, blossom-laden, in an 
orchard copse ; and the white dogwood 
glittered in the woods. 

For two people to whom the traditions 
of the’ place were dear, this quiet walk 
through Washington’s land had a charm 
far beyond that of the reconstructed 
interior of the house. Here were things 
unaltered and unalterable, boundaries, 
tracks, woods, haunted still by the figure 
of the young master and bridegroom who 
brought Patsy Curtis there in 1759. To 
the grey-haired curator every foot of them 
was sacred and familiar ; he knew these 





thought she liked 
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fields and the records of them better than 
any detail of his own personal affairs ; 
for years now he had lived in spirit with 
Washington, through all the hours of the 
Mount Vernon day ; his life was ruled by 
one great ghost, so that everything actual 
was comparatively dim. Boyson too, a 
fine soldier and a fine intelligence, had a 
mind stored with Washingtoniana. Every 
now and then he and the curator fell 
back on each other’s company. ‘They 
knew well that the others were not worthy 
of their opportunity; although General 
Hobson, seeing that most of the memories 
touched belonged to a period before the 
Revolution, obeyed the dictates of polite- 
ness, and made amends for his taciturnity 
indoors by a talkative vein outside. 
Captain Boyson was not, however, 
wholly occupied with history or reminis- 
cence. He perceived very plainly before 
the walk was. over that the General’s good- 
looking nephew and Miss Daphne Floyd 
were interested in each other’s conversa- 
tion. When they joined the party in 
the garden it seemed to him that they 
had been disputing. Miss Daphne was 
flushed and a little snappish when 
spoken to; and the young man looked 
embarrassed. But presently he saw that 
they gravitated to each other, and that, 
whatever chance combination might be 
formed during the walk, it always 
ended for a time in the flight ahead 
of the two figures, the girl in the rose- 
coloured sash, and the tall handsome 
youth. ‘Towards the end of the walk 
they became separated from the rest of 
the party, and only arrived just in time 
at the little station, before the cars started. 
On this occasion again, they had been 
clearly arguing and disagreeing; and 
Daphne had the air of a ruffled bird, her 
dark eyes glittering, her mouth set in the 
obstinate lines that Boyson knew by heart. 
But again they sat together in the car, and 
talked and sparred all the way home; 
while Mrs. Verrier, in a corner of the 
carriage, shut her hollow eyes, and laid 
her thin hands one over the other, and in 
her purple draperies made a picture a la 
Mélisande, which was not lost upon her 
companions. Boyson’s mind registered a 
good many grim or terse comments, as 
occasionally he found himself watching 
this lady. Scarcely a year since that 
hideous business at Niagara, and here 
she was, in that extravagant dress! He 
wished his sister would not make a friend 
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of her, and that Daphne Floyd saw less 
of her. Miss Daphne had quite enough 
bees in her own bonnet without adopt- 
ing Mrs. Verrier’s. 

Meanwhile, it was the General who, on 
the return journey, was made to serve Miss 
Boyson’s gift for monopoly. She took 
possession of him in a business-like way, 
inquiring into his engagements in Wash- 
ington, his particular friends, his opinion 
of the place and the people, with a light- 
handed acuteness which was more than a 
match for the Englishman’s instincts of 
defence. ‘The General did not mean to 
give himself away ; he intended, indeed, 
precisely the contrary ; but, after every 
round of conversation, Miss Boyson felt 
herself more and more richly provided 
with materials for satire at the expense 
of England and the English tourist, his 
invincible conceit, insularity, and conde- 
scension. She was a clever though tire- 
some woman ; and expressed herself best in 
letters. She promised herself to write a 
“character” of General Hobson in her 
next letter to an intimate friend, which 
should be a masterpiece. Then, having 
led him successfully through the role of 
the comic Englishman abroad, she repaid 
him with information. She told him, not 
without some secret amusement at the 
reprobation it excited, the tragic story of 
Mrs. Verrier. She gave him a full history 
of her brother’s honourable and brilliant 
career; and here let it be said that the 
précieuse in her gave way to the sister, 
and that she talked with feeling. And 
finally she asked him with a_ smile 
whether he admired Miss Floyd. The 
General, who had in fact been observing 
Miss Floyd and his nephew with some 
little uneasiness during the preceding 
half-hour, replied guardedly that Miss 
Floyd was pretty and picturesque, and 
apparently a great talker. Was she a 
native of Washington ? 

“You never heard of Miss Floyd ?— of 
Daphne Floyd? No? Ah, well !”—and 
she laughed—‘“ I suppose I ought to take it 
as a compliment, of a kind. There are 
so many rich people now in this queer 
country of ours that even Daphne Floyds 
don’t matter.” 

“Is Miss Floyd so tremendously rich ?” 

General Hobson turned a quickened 
countenance upon her, expressing no 
more than the interest felt by the ordinary 
man in all societies—more _ strongly, 
perhaps, at the present day than ever 
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before—in the mere fact of money. But 
Miss Boyson gave it at once a personal 
meaning, and set herself to play on what 
she scornfully supposed to be the cupidity 
of the Englishman. She produced, in- 
deed, a full and particular account of 
Daphne Floyd’s parentage, possessions, 
and prospects, during which the General’s 
countenance represented him with great 
fidelity. A trace of recalcitrance at the 
beginning—for it was his opinion that 
Miss Boyson, like most American women, 
talked decidedly too much— gave way to 
close attention, then to astonishment, and 
finally to a very animated observation of 
Miss Floyd’s slender person as she sat a 
yard or two from him on the other side of 
the car, laughing, frowning, or chattering 
with Roger. 

** And that poor child has the manage- 
ment of it all?” he said at last, in a tone 
which did him credit. He himself had 
lost an only daughter at twenty-one, and 
he held old-fashioned views as to the 
helplessness of women. 

But Cecilia Boyson again misunder- 
stood him. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, witha cool smile. 
“‘ Everything is in her own hands—every- 
thing! Mrs. Philips would not dare to 
interfere. Daphne always has her own 
way.” 

The General said no more. Cecilia 
Boyson looked out of the window at the 
darkening landscape, thinking with malice 
of Daphne’s dealings with the male sex. 
It had been a Sleeping Beauty story so 
far. ‘Treasure for the winning—a thorn 
hedge—and slain lovers! ‘The handsome 
Englishman would try it next, no doubt. 
All young Englishmen, according to her, 
were on the look-out for American 
heiresses. Music teacher indeed! She 
would have given a good deal to hear the 
conversation of the uncle and nephew 
when the party broke up. 

The General and young Barnes made 
their farewells at the railway station, and 
took their way on foot to their hotel. 
Washington was steeped in sunset. ‘The 
White House, as they passed it, glowed 
amid its quiet trees. Lafayette Square, 
with its fountains and statues, its white 
and pink magnolias, its strolling, chatting 
crowd, the fronts of the houses, the long 
vistas of tree-lined avenues, the street 
cars, the houses, the motors, all the 
openings and distances of the beautiful, 
leisurely place—they saw them rosily 
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transfigured under a departing sun, which 
throughout the day had been weaving the 
quick spells of a southern spring. 

“Jolly weather!” said Roger, looking 
about him, “And a very nice afternoon. 
How long are you staying here, Uncle 
Archie ?” 

“T ought to be off at the end of 
the week ; and of course you want to 
get back to New York? I say, you 
seemed to be getting on with that young 
lady ?” 

The General turned a rather troubled 
eye upon his companion. 

“She wasn’t bad fun,” said the young 
man graciously; “but rather an odd 
little thing! We quarrelled about every 
conceivable subject. And it’s queer how 
much that kind of girl seems to go about 
in America. She goes everywhere, and 
knows everything. I wonder how she 
manages it.” 

“What kind of girl do you suppose 


she is?” asked the General, stopping 
suddenly in the middle of Lafayette 
Square. 


‘She told me she taught singing,” said 
Roger, in a puzzled voice, “‘to a class of 
girls in New York.” 

The General laughed. 

‘*She seems to have made a fool of 
you, my dear boy. She is one of the 
great heiresses of America.” 

Roger’s face expressed a proper as- 
tonishment. 

“Qh ! that’s it, is it? I thought once 
or twice there was something fishy,—she 
was trying it on. Who told you?” 

The General retailed his information, 
Miss Daphne Floyd was the orphan 
daughter of an enormously rich and now 
deceased lumber-king, of the State of 
Illinois. He had made vast sums by 
lumbering, and then invested in real 
estate in Chicago and Buffalo, not to 
speak of a railway or two, and had finally 
left his daughter and only child in 
possession of a fortune generally estimated 
at about two million sterling. The money 
was now entirely in the girl’s power. Her 
trustees had been sent about their 
business, though Miss Floyd was pleased 
occasionally to consult them. Mrs. 
Philips, her chaperon, had not much 
influence with her; and it was supposed 
that Mrs. Verrier advised her more than 
any one else. 

“Good heavens!” was all that young 
Barnes could find to say when the story was 
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told. 
his stick, his face working 
stress of amused meditation. 
brought out : 

“You know, Uncle Archie, if you’d 
heard some of the things Miss Floyd was 
saying to me, your hair would have 
stood on end.” 

The General raised his shoulders. 

“T dare say. I’m too old-fashioned for 


He walked on absenily, flourishing 


under the 
At last he 


America. The sooner I clear out, the 
better. Their newspapers make me sick ; 


I hate the hotels—I hate the cooking ; 


and there isn’t a nation in Europe 
I don't feel myself more at home 
with.” 


Roger laughed his clear, good-tempered 
laugh. “Oh! I don’t feel that way at all. 
I get on with them capitally. They’re 
a magnificent people. And, as to Miss 
Floyd, I didn’t mean anything bad, of 
course. Only the ideas some of the girls 
here have, and the way they discuss them 
—well, it beats me!” 

‘What sort of ideas ?” 

Roger’s handsome brow puckered in 
the effort to explain. “They don’t think 
anything’s se¢/Zed, you know, as we do at 
home. Miss Floyd doesn’t. They think 
they've got to settle a lot of things that 
English girls don’t trouble about, because 
they’re just told to do’em, or not to do 
7em, by the people that look after 
them !” 

“* Everything hatched over again, and 
hatched different,’” said the General, 
who was an admirer of George Eliot ; 
“that’s what they’d like, eh? Pooh! 
That’s when they’re young. They quiet 
down, like all the rest of the world.” 

Barnes shook his head. “But they 
are hatching it over again. You meet 
people here in society you couldn’t meet 
at home. And it’s all right. The law 
backs them up.” 

“You're talking about divorce!” said 
the General. “Aye! it’s astounding! 
The tales one hears in the smoking-room 
after dinner! In Wyoming, apparently, 
six months’ residence, and there you are. 
You prove a little cruelty, the husband 
makes everything perfectly easy, you say 
a civil good-bye, and the thing’s done. 
Well, they'll pay for it, my dear Roger 
—they’ll pay for it. Nobody ever yet 
trifled with the marriage law with 
impunity,” 

The energy of the old man’s bearing 
became him. 
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Through Roger’s mind the thought 
flashed : ** Poor dear Uncle Archie! If 
he’d been a New Yorker he’d never have 


put up with Aunt Lavinia for thirty 
years !” 

They turned into their hotel, and 
ordered dinner in an hour’s time. Roger 


found some English letters waiting for 
him, and carried them off to his room. 
He opened his mother’s first. Lady 
Barnes wrote a large and straggling hand, 
which required many sheets and much 
postage. It might have been observed 
that her son looked at the sheets for 
a minute, with a certain distaste, before 
he began upon them. Yet he was deeply 
attached to his mother, and it was from 
her letters week by week that he took his 
marching orders. If she only wouldn’t 
ride her ideas quite so hard ; if she would 
sometimes leave him alone, to act for 
himself ! 

Here it was again—the old story : 

“Don’t suppose I put these things before 
you on my account. No, indeed; what 
does it matter what happens to me? It 
is when I think that you may have to spend 
your whole life as a clerk ina bank, unless 
you rouse yourself now—(for you know, 
my dear Roger, though you have very 
good wits, you’re not as frightfully clever 


as people have to be nowadays), 
—that I begin to despair. But that is 
entirely in your own hands. You have 


what is far more valuable than clever- 
ness—you have a delightful disposition, 
and you are one of the handsomest of 
men. There! of course, I know you 
wouldn’t let me say it to you in your 
presence ; but it’s true all thesame. Any 
girl should be proud to. marry you. There 
are plenty of rich girls in America; and if 
you play your cards properly you will 
make her and yourself happy. The 
grammar of that is not quite right, but 
you understand me. Find a nice girl— 
of course a mice girl—with a fortune large 
enough to put you back in your proper 
sphere ; and it doesn’t matter about me. 
You will pay my rent, I dare say, and help 
me through when I want it; but that’s 
nothing. ‘The point is, that I cannot 
submit to your career being spoilt, 
through your poor father’s mad impru- 


dence. You must retrieve yourself—you 
must. Nobody is anything nowadays in 


the world without money ; you know that 
as well as I do. 
another reason. 


And besides, there is 
You have got to forget 
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the affair of last spring, to put it entirely 
behind you, to show that horrid woman 
who threw you over that you will make 
your life a success in spite of her. Rouse 
yourself, my dear Roger, and do your 
best. I hope by now you have forwarded 
ail my introductions? You have your 
opportunity, and I must say you will be a 
great fool if you don’t use it. Do use it, 
my dear boy, for my sake. I am a very 
unhappy woman; but you might, if you 
would, bring back a little brightness to 
my life.” 

After he had read the letter, young 
Barnes sat for some time in a brown 
study on the edge of his bed. The letter 
contained only one more repetition of 
counsels that had been dinned into his 
ears for months—almost ever since the 
financial crash which had followed his 
father’s death, and the crash of another 
sort, concerning himself, which had 
come so quick upon it. His thoughts 
returned, as they always did at some 
hour of the day or night, to the “horrid 
woman,” Yes, that had hit him hard ; the 
lad’s heart still throbbed with bitterness 
as he thought of it. He had never 
felt anything so much ; he didn’t believe 
he should ever mind anything so much 
again. ‘I’m not one of your sentimental 
sort,” he thought, half congratulating 
himself, half in self-contempt. But he 
could not get her out of his head; he 
wondered if he ever should. And _ it 
had gone pretty far too. By Jove! that 
night in the orchard!—when she had 
kissed him, and thrown her arms round 
his neck! And then to write him that 
letter, when things were at their worst. 
She might have done the thing decently, 
have treated a fellow kindly at least. 
Welt, of course it was all done with. 
Yes, it was. Done with! 

He got up and began to pace his small 
room, his hands in his _ pockets, thinking 
of the night in the orchard. ‘Then gradu- 
ally the smart lessened, and his thoughts 
passed away to other things. ‘That little 
Yankee girl had really made good sport 
all the way home. He had not been dull 
for a moment; she had teased and 
provoked him so. Her eyes, too, were 
wonderfully pretty, and her small, pointed, 
chin, and her witch-like imperious ways. 
Was it her money, the sense _ that 
she could do as she liked with most 


people, that made her so domineering 
the 


and masterful? Very likely. On 
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journey he had put it down just to a 
natural and very surprising impudence. 
‘That was when he believed that she was 
a teacher, earning her bread. But. the 
impudence had not prevented him from 
finding it much more amusing to talk 
to her than to anybody else. 

And, on the whole, he thought she had 
not disliked him, though she had said the 
rudest things to him, and he had retaliated. 
She had asked him indeed to join them 
in an excursion the following day, and 
to tea at the Country Club. He had 
meant, if possible, to go back to New 
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York on the morrow. 
day or two longer 

So she had two millions— the little 
sprite? She was and would be a handful ! 
—with them or without them. And 
possessed also of the most extraordinary 
opinions. But he thought he would go 
on the excursion, and to the Country 
Club. He began to fold his mother’s 
letter, and put it back into its envelope, 
while a slight flush mounted in his 
cheeks, and the young mouth that was 
still so boyish and candid took a stiffer 
line. 


But perhaps a 





(To be continued. ) 


AMOR IMMORTALIS. 


y.. are the lovers who long, long ago 
Mocked at Death’s menace with a fine disdain, 
And looked beyond the terror and the pain, 
Scorning to cringe before the last dread woe? 
Have their undaunted spirits passed below 
Into a silence where all loves are slain, 
And weary spectres haunt a lonesome plain 


Whence light has vanished and where chill winds blow? 


Nay, all who strove to cherish Love’s white flower 
Have won calm peace and freedom from distress ; 
Tristram and Iseult share a happy bower 
Deep in the farthest isle of Lyonnesse ; 
And on some shoulder of God’s holy hill 


Immortal Dante loves his Beatrice still. 
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f OME away and play with us! 
iM still I hear you cry; 


Come away and stay with us, while years slip by! 


} Y All the rushes sing of you; grasses whisper low, 
1) “You must go,” 
oy Since in the ring of you | slept— how long ago? 
b A> ; sad 7 " 
ny NZ “ Captured by the fairies,” so the women said ; 
\ Children question’d, ‘‘ Where is —— ?” and wise youth 
t .: \} cried, ‘* Dead.” 
W OT Ah! but I was dancing in the palace of the fays, 
ory In a maze, 
i BS "Neath the moon’s cool glancing, that happiest of Mays! 


“ A pocket full of ashes and a longing in his eyes! 


(\ ey - Fairy-gold but trash is——” Listen to their lies! 
i yr es Ah! what thoughts awaken! In my dreams again 
‘ P gt . s d é 
s CARA ; Comes the strain 
\ A 


Of the fairy-music shaken in the shadow by the lane! 


ey Swe , . ae 
2 Jaga Ah! but I must go again and find the fairy-ring ; 
+, m,) a at ‘Pe, # 
Sf g gee Dream myself below again and hear the fairies sing; 
( Wake out of sleeping, ’mid the fairy green 
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“THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 





BARBERS.” 


ITS SIX HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY A LONDON FREEMAN. 


On the eve of going to press this yamous old City Company celebrated the six-hundredth year of its 
existence by a banquet at which a large number of distinguished guests were entertained, many 


of them being prominent members of the medical profession. 


Few know even that these old 


Companies still survive amongst us, and the following account of the *‘ Barbers,” written by a free- 
man of the ancient City of London, will, it ts believed, prove of much interest to those who are too 


busy to explore its hidden treasures for themselves. 


ONKWELL STREET is at the 
M extreme end of London Wall, 
near Aldersgate, and there, in 
that curiously intense quiet which is the 
note of the back streets in the City, is the 
hall of the Company of Barbers. The 
building itself is comparatively late, a 
beautiful work of Inigo Jones, It has 
that air of dignified comfort, the mark of 
Jacobean architecture ; there is nothing of 
enthusiasm about the style, nothing that 
is not sober and quict. Eventhe grotesques 
of the period are comparatively sedate : 
they lack the supernatural riot which 
distinguishes medizeval humour. Though 
the hall is late there are some things there 
of a greater antiquity, and many things 
of real beauty. 

As I look at the famous Holbein, 
whence Henry VIII., regal, beneficent, 
still looks down on to the hall through 
the narrow eyes set in the fleshy face, 
it is not difficult to realise something of 
the old romance and glory of the City. 
The very institution of guilds was a tribute 
to the dignity of trade far finer than any 
paid by an age which is accounted more 
commercial. It is not unusual to call the 
old companies “ trade-unions ” ; and there 
is truth in the parallel. There were, how- 
ever, great differences. To begin with, the 
idea of the medizval guild was to protect, 
not the worker, but the work. Just as the 
Stationers existed to prevent the issuing 
of unseemly or heretical books ; just as 
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the Goldsmiths protected the public against 
inferior work, so the Barber-Surgeons had 
to keep up the standard of shaving, of 
hair-cutting, of blood-letting, and the more 
serious forms of surgery. And _ they 
exercised more stringent powers than do 
the trade-unions. When Richard le 
Barbour was confirmed in his position 
as Master of the Barbers in 1308—for the 
Barbers are keeping their se-centenary— 
he was given supervision over the whole 
of his trade in London, as it is put. The 
quaint medizval Latin has it—-I quote 
from Mr. Sidney Young’s careful 
history of the Company—*“ Ricardus le 
Barbour ex opposito ecclesiz omnium 
sanctorum parve electus est et praesen- 
tatus per Barbitonsores london die Mart. 
prox. post festum S. Luciz virginis Anno 
Regis Edvardi secundo coram dominis 
Nicholao de ffarndon tunc maiore london 
Johanne de Wengiue ceterisque Alder- 
mannis ad custodiendum officium Barbi- 
tonsorum”: and once a month, so Richard 
swore, he had to go the rounds and 
rebuke any barbers whom he found acting 
disgracefully or entering on other trades 
less reputable than their own. ‘The 
Master of a City Company not only had 
this power of supervision over the members 
of his trade or profession ; but he success- 
fully prevented unauthorised folk from 
performing the mysteries. 

Another difference is that the old guilds 
all had a religious side. Each guild had 
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its patron saint or saints, the Company 
provided an altar in their parish church, 
and kept it in order ; and on their patron’s 
day held high festival. Not only, how- 
ever, were the ancient guilds unlike any 
modern institution ; but the guild of to- 
day is a different thing from that of six 
hundred years ago. ‘This is easily seen in 
the history of the Barber-Surgeons. It 
is difficult to give any particular date 
when the different companies ceased to 
be connected, save in the vaguest way, 
with the trades whose names they bear. 
But there is no doubt that, until compara- 
tively recent times, this connection was 
close. or instance, Stow, the historian 
of London, was the son of a chandler, 
and was probably a member of the 
Chandlers’ Company by patrimony. In 
manhood, however, he became a tailor 
by trade, and promptly became a member 
of the Merchant Taylors. Now, at the 
present day, one does not look for 
barbers in the Company of that name ; 
and while the Stationers have kept up a 
close connection with their trade, you 
need not be a stationer to belong to 
the Company. Indeed, the only two cor- 
porations which are practically as exclusive 
now as in the days of old are the Law 
and Medicine. ‘The time at which this 
severance of the Companies from their 
respective trades occurred no doubt 
differed with the several guilds; but 
there is evidence that certain companies 
retained controlover their titular businesses 
even in the last century. At any rate, 
as late as 1799, several barbers were 
prosecuted and fined for exercising the 
trade in the City without being members 
of the Company. 

There are many who seem to think that 
if a Company has ceased to be actively en- 
gaged in its trade, a clean sweep should 
be made, and all survivals swept away. 
This is a rather material and short-sighted 
policy. There is not too much medizval- 
ism and romance in the City, and we 
do not want what there is to be destroyed. 
Of course, like all other close corpora- 
tions, a City Company is none the worse 
for occasional supervision; but, given 
that, even the smaller and poorer ones (and 
the Barbers are not wealthy) do a real 
service to London. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the 
support given to needy liverymen or 
their widows, what can we say in de- 
fence of the less practical, but as valu- 
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able, work of such a company as the 
Barbers ? 

Is there any one who would really like 
to see Inigo Jones’s buildings destroyed, 
and to have on their site and on the site 
of the courtyards and garden modern 
warehouses and offices? It is all to the 
good, I think also, that artistic and his- 
toric treasures should be distributed. We 
do not want all our pictures assembled in 
the unnatural boundaries of public gal- 
leries—the jewel out of its original setting 
is never so fascinating as when seen in 
surroundings that suit it. 

Besides Holbein’s picture of Henry 
VIII. with the Barbers and Surgeons the 
Company possesses a Vandyck, a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and a Sir Peter Lely, 
beautiful examples of each painter. It is 
something to be glad for, to be able to go 
aside, out of the noise of the City, and for 
a moment, in the cool comfort of Inigo’s 
room, look at the square face of ‘‘ Squire 
Harry ” on Holbein’s panel, and the kneel- 
ing figures of the Barbers. At times in 





cellence of the pictures gathered together 
dazzle the sightseer ; here the one or two 
good ones are noteworthy. ‘The genius 
of the painter is outstanding; we feel 
something of his real charm, his individual 
force in a way that may not have struck 
us before. 

There are other treasures in the cus- 
tody of the Barbers besides the pictures. 
Chief of these are the two famous cups, 
royal gifts both, of Henry VIII.’s and 
Charles II.’s period. ‘The small grace cup, 
given by Henry VIII., has a tragic history. 
It has been stolen, pawned, and sold, and 
yet remains in the possession of the 
Company. It is a small cup of silver gilt, 
elaborately chased. ‘There is a character- 
istic reference to it in Pepys’ diary: 


Among other observables at Chyrurgeons’ 
Hall we drunk the King’s health out of a 
gilt cup, given by King Henry VIII. to the 
Company, with bells hanging on it, which 
every man is to ring by shaking after he 
hath drunk up the whole cup. 


In these degenerate days I am afraid 
the bells do not ring so often as in 
Charles II.’s time. There is an even 
greater interest in Old Rowley’s gift. 
Many is the house in England, or the 
college at Oxford, where the absence 
of old plate is explained by the familiar 
plea, ‘‘ We sold it for the Stuarts.” Here 
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Henry Vill. granting the Charter to the .Barber-Surgeons. 


From an engraving after the 
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we have actually a gift from a Stuart, 
and from the most prodigal, Charles II. 
The cup is a beautiful thing, decorated 
with acorns and oak leaves. As I held 


it in my hand and read the inscription, 
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the cup, John Knight and James Pearse, 
surgeons to the King? Beside the cups 

and there are many others, loving-cups 
and goblets—the most interesting pieces 
of plate are: the silver garlands, worn by 


Inigo Jones. 


Photo by Haines 


*TPonum Munificentissimi Regis Caroli 
Secundi Anno 1676,” a sceptical devil 
whispered in my ear. ‘‘ Did the munificent 
Charles pay for it?” Or think you the 
cash came out of the pockets of those 
whose names are engraved elsewhere on 


From the original painting in the Company’s possession, 


the masters and wardens. ‘These were 
made in 1629 and are the finest in the 
City. . 

It will be noticed that Pepys calls the 
Company “Chyrurgeons” ; and that while 
in 1308 we hear of Richard g made 
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Master of the Barbers, we afterwards 
have Barber-Surgeons, and now have 
returned to plain Barber. ‘lhese vicissi- 
tudes are, in a way, an indication of the 
different esteem in which the two pro- 
fessions were held at different times. ‘The 
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was affected between the Surgeons’ Guild 
and the Barbers’ Company. ‘This was 
further cemented by the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1540, of which Holbein’s picture 
is a memorial. From this time it was 
natural that the Company should be known 














John Paterson, sometime Clerk to the Barber-Surgeons. 


Photo by Haines. 


earliest surgeons were undoubtedly re- 
ligious, chiefly of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict; but barbers probably always per- 
formed many surgical operations. In 
1462 the Barbers obtained a charter from 
Edward IV., and in 1493 a reconciliation 


After a painting-by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Company's possession 


by the name of the more distinguished 
profession, hence we get Pepys calling it 
“the Chyrurgeons’.” And no doubt this 
lasted until the Act of 1745, when the 
two hodies formally separated. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
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Barbers, it may 
bé of interest to 
give twoinstances 
of the nature of 
the discipline 
they exercised, 
and also of its 
evidently severe 
character. In 
1647 we find in 
the minutes of 
the Company that 
Mr. Heydoncom- 
plained 


“to this Court of 
his apprentice here 
present in Court 
for his evill and 
stubborne Be- 
havior towards him 
and frequent ab- 
sences out of his 
service in Day 
time and in late 
hours at night. 
The said appren- 
tice being in Court 
to answer to the 
same did rudely 
and most irrever- 
ently behave him- 
selfe towards his 
said master and 
the whole Court, 
in saucy language 
and behavior using 
severall Oathes 
protesting that he 
will not serve his 
Master whatever 
shall come of it. 
This Court did 
therefore cause the 
Haire of the said 
apprentice (being 
undecently long) 
to be cut shorter.” 


There isa pecu- 
liarly pleasant 
humour in the 
punishment. We 
may ‘conjecture 
the nature of that 
apprentice’s “ ir- 
reverent” retorts. 
Possibly on_ his 
nocturnalrambles 


he had met Mr. Heydon or some other 
members of the Court, and taunted them 
with this: for his punishment, though 
humorous, is much lighter than that meted 
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The “Royal Oak" loving-cup given by Charles II. 


Notice the acorn bells and the oak leaves which symbolise 
the King’s escape in the tree at Boscobel. 


Weare indebted to Mr. Sidney Young for the loan of this il/ustration. 
worse criminals. 


existence ; 
out of fashion. 








out to the re- 
bellious appren- 
tice which was 
‘according to his 
desert correction 
and punnysh- 
ment unto auncy- 
ent custom with 
roddes.” As to 
the severity of 
this beating 
another fact is 
sufficient witness, 
In the year 1607 
the Company ex- 
pended eleven 
shillings on “a 
pece of blacke 
buckaram to 
make coote for 
correction of ap- 
prentices.” ‘This 
coat, familiarly 
called ‘“‘ bulbeg- 
gar,” was put 
over the head and 
shoulders of the 
sturdy Barber 
appointed to 
chastise an ap- 
prentice. This 
prevented the 
criminal from 
recognising his 
executioner, who 
would otherwise 
have been way- 
laid in Monkwell 
Street by the 
apprentices in a 
body and soundly 
drubbed in re- 
turn. The mere 
sight of this “bul- 
beggar” was at 
times enough to 
quail the appren- 
tice into repent- 
ance: it was 
orderedintocourt 
and displayed to 
the victim, as 
were the = rack 
and instruments 
of torture to 


Unfortunately there 
does not seem to be one of these coats in 
and the custom has also gone 





From a drawing by Herbert Cole. 
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HALL we let:the Old Year go 
Without a tear, without a sigh, 
Like a beggar in the snow 
We would shun and hasten by? 
Are we blind we do not see 
He was our good company 
When the days were young, not old 
And cold? 


Ought we rather not to stay 
Half-regretful by his side ; 

Clasp his hand while yet we may, 
Ere swept onward by that tide 

Which heeds not a broken heart, 

Rudely forces friends apart ; 
Listening not while they in vain 


Complain ? 








OLD YEAR. 


Shall we pass our old friend o’er 
For this young and stranger guide, 
Knowing not what is in store 
While he sojourns at our side ? 
Heeding not that he may show 
3ut the paths to want and woe, 
Set for us, all unaware, 


Death’s snare ? 


Should we rather not recall 
Those dear days which now are dead ; 
Love and laughter, hope and all 
Those bright paths which ever led 
To the fields of light and sun, 
To some heart’s desire won? 
They are gone with the dear 


Old Year. 


Then I fill my glass to thee, 


As thou diest now, Old Year, 


Sad at heart because I see 


Thy last day is drawing near 


True to me thou wast always 


In the dear departed days, 


So here’s peace in this the end, 


Old friend. 


ORCHARD FEARON. 





“* * Say you've—you ve got a feeling of lassitude,' said Jessie.” 
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GUY’S CANDIDATE. 


BY E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 

S$ UY RECKITI’S face was of a 

i. very decided and self-reliant type 

—square, lean, and young, and it 
might fairly be conjectured that if he 
made up his mind to a thing, that thing 
would somehow get done, if any effort of 
his could accomplish it, in the teeth of the 
most determined opposition Even now, 
when a look of worry, very foreign to his 
face, contracted his eyebrows, and cut 
deep perpendicular creases from the inner 
sides of them up his freckled forehead, 
there was not the slightest sign of yielding 
in his rather thin-lipped mouth, and strong, 
square chin. ‘The top of his face looked 
worried, sorry, anxious, but the lower half 
most unmistakably said, ‘‘ All the same, I 
can’t help it.” 

Jessie Ellingham had been trying to 
make him “help it,” but without a particle 
of success; and as she was a_ perfectly 
charming girl, and was accustomed to 
quite as much success as is good for 
anybody, her failure had made her 
extremely cross to Guy, and she had left 
him in that very disconcerting frame of 
mind known as “high dudgeon.” ‘The 
height of her dudgeon, indeed, appeared 
to poor Guy at this moment to rival or 
out-top the summits of the Aiguilles of 
Mont Blanc, which rose gem-like and 
crystalline across the Rhone valley against 
the exquisite brightness of the winter sky ; 
and though he contrived to tell himself 
that he could not help it, and that the 
whole affair was infinitesimal, and would 
soon, like all lovers’ quarrels, fade into 
nothingness again, neither of these reflec- 
tions, though admirably sensible, gave 
him, for the present, much comfort. 

The disagreement, as is often the case 
in these misdirected affairs, had grown 
out of a trivial cause. A week ago Guy 
had accepted an invitation to dine with 
some friends that night at the Kurhaus, 
and subsequently to his acceptance, Jessie 
and her mother had settled to leave 
Villars the next day, instead of remaining, 
as they had originally planned, two days 
longer. To-night, in consequence, was 
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their last evening, and half an hour ago 
Jessie had come out on to the sunny bal- 
cony, where Guy still lingered now alone, to 
make quite sure—it had not struck her 
that even persuasion would be necessary 
—that he would throw over his engage- 
ment and dine with them. She had not 
even opened her conversation with that 
subject, but had introduced it incidentally, 
since another affair of fearful import and 
much greater uncertainty claimed _ first 
attertion, ‘This was the skating test, 
which she was going up for this after- 
noon, the highest and most horrible of 
all that the infernal ingenuity of the 
National Skating Association had planned, 
and a judge reported (falsely, as_ it 
turned out) to be of more than Rha- 
damanthine severity, had come over from 
a neighbouring winter resort to give 
judgment. ‘Two Rhadamanthi were to 
have come, but the other (with unpar- 
donable selfishness) had broken his leg a 
couple of days before, and, in consequence, 
Guy was to take the place of this disabled 
inguisitor. In view of his engagement to 
Jessie (which as yet was not public pro- 
perty) he had been unwilling to officiate ; 
but since Jessie was leaving next day, and 
no other judge was available, he was 
obliged to act, since it was ordained by 
the unalterable laws of the Association 
that the candidate’s competence was to be 
attested by two officials. 

It was on this subject that Jessie 
spoke first. ‘‘Oh, Guy,” she said—* yes, 
good morning ; but how can you expect 
me to think about good morning when 
]’m going up for the test this afternoon ? ” 

“T don’t,” said he. 

“Well, you see, I did think about it, 
darling, so you were wrong. Guy, I’m so 
nervous that I don’t know what to do. I 
hate tests. I can’t think why I was so 
silly as to want to goin. And how shall 
I get through the morning? Why won't 
you let me go and skate before lunch?” 

“Because you will tire yourself and 
not be fresh after lunch.” 

Jessie gave a great and mournful sigh, 
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‘* Now tell me the truth,” she said. “ Do 
you think I shall get through? Oh, I’ve 


often asked you before: you needn't tell 
me that, and you’ve often said before that 
if I skate my best I shall, but not other- 
wise. I don’t want any conditional 
answer like that. Shall I get through or 
not? The witness will give an answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to this simple question.” 

“Yes,” said Guy. 

“ Do you really think so? Oh, if I do, 
I shall be so much happier than anybody 
has ever been since the creation. I think 
your attitude about games and skating 
and things of that sort is absurd, saying 
that they are only games, and only meant 
to amuse one. Games aren’t games, and 
they matter much more than anything 
else. Fancy being amused by skating: 
it sounds almost profane! Guy, can’t 
you chop off your left foot and lend it me 
just for this afternoon? I know I shall 
fail over the back-bracket on my left foot. 
It’s a beast, you know, both the bracket 
and my left foot. Look here !” 

Jessie stood on the beast, with her right 
foot carried to heel of it. 

“ Now originally I have to be looking 
towards my right shoulder, which leads,” 
she said, ‘‘and then I have to untwist till I 
look over the left shoulder. ‘There, I told 
you so! Look how my foot wobbles. If 
I had skates on, I should lose the edge, 
and you would say in that cold, bitter 
voice which you use when you are 
judging, and which I detest, ‘One 
more bracket on the left foot, please, 
Miss Ellingham, and try for once to keep 
on your edge.’ And then my knees will 
tremble like a motor-car before it starts, 
and I shall say, ‘ Ye-e-es, Mr. Reckitt.’ 
Oh, how I hate skating ! ” 

“T know. ‘That’s why you do it all 
day, and dream about it all night.” 

“TI suppose so. There’s a dreadful 
attraction about things which one detests, 
like—like your voice. Guy, the other 
judge, Mr. Hetherington, is an old angel, 
and I’m sure he would let me through, 
Therefore, if I don’t get through, it will be 
your fault, and I shall never speak to you 
again. 


Though the air was sparkling with 
frost, and all round there stretched the 
shining surfaces of crystal snow, the 


magic of the sun, pouring down through 
the dry and windless air, made hats and 
unnecessary, and Jessie’s _ hair, 
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golden in its own right, shone like molten 
coils of the unminted metal that needed 
no stamp to show their authenticity. It 
grew low on her forehead, and just as it 
rivalled the sun in hue, so her eyes rivalled 


the unblemished blue of the sky. Her. 
face was a little bronzed by this last month 
of outdoor days, but the keenness of 
frost and the day-long brilliance had but 
embellished her. For a moment she stood 
silent. 

“And then, whatever happens this 
afternoon,” she said, “ we shall have one 
more evening together. Oh dear! what 
will you say to those Lucases at the Kur- 
haus? You must make some frightfully 
ingenious excuse ! ” 

There was a perceptible pause, which 
for the moment she attributed to medita- 
tion on the part of Guy as to the nature 
of his excuse. 

“Tt’s such a pity,” she went on, “that 
our engagement isn’t to be announced till 
you get back to England, for then you 
could simply say it was me, and they 
would understand. What will you say, 
Guy ?” 

“Oh but, Jessie, I must dine with 
them,” said he. ‘I promised a week ago.” 

“ But as it is, it’s our last evening.” 

““T know it is. ‘That’s the bore of it.” 

Jessie was already nervous and tense 
with the thought of her test. Also she 
had not expected the slightest opposition. 
She frowned slightly and spoke more 
quickly. “Oh! but you must get out of 
it,” she said. ‘“ You can dine with them 
another night, and you can’t dine with us 
another night.” ' 

“But it was you who altered your 
plans,” said Guy. ‘‘You wanted to get 
back for that silly dance at the -Mac- 
kenzies’. And what excuse can I give ?” 

“Say you’ve—you’ve got a feeling of 
lassitude,” said Jessie. 

He laughed, but not quite happily. 
*‘T’'ll get back quite soon after dinner,” 
he said. 

Jessie got down from the wooden bal- 
cony on which she had perched herself. 
“Oh, Guy, please !” she said. 

Guy was silent a moment: for an hour 
before he had been repeatedly “ voting ” 
his dinner engagement a dreadful bore, 
but it had never occurred to him to get 
out of it, nor had it occurred to him that 
Jessie would ask him to. The principle 
involved was small enough, but still it was 


























‘* To-day Guy was scarcely conscious of these ambient glories.” 
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a principle, and one could not throw 
engagements over at the last moment 
without reason shown. And though ‘“‘ Oh, 
Guy, please!” with Jessie’s entreating 
face close to him, and her hands grasping 
the lapels of his coat, was hard to resist, 
he resisted. 

“ Darling, I can’t,” he said. ‘I must 
go. After all, I drive down to Aigle to- 
morrow with you, to put you in the train, 
and 4 

Jessie was a girl of sudden, April 
moods, usually entrancing, but not always. 
“Oh! pray don’t come to Aigle to-morrow 
if you would sooner stop here,” she said. 

“ Ah! that’s silly,” said Guy gently. 

“Not so silly as your refusal to send an 
excuse to those tiresome Lucases,” she 
said. 

‘Then, trivial and tiny as this beginning 
was, the affair from this point suddenly 
flared up. Both girl and boy were very 
young, both rather quick-tempered, and 
before they knew it they were really quar- 
relling. And since opposition, so far 
from shaking or changing the attitude 
adopted by a naturally determined nature, 
confirms and strengthens it, Guy had not 
yielded an inch, and at the end of a half- 
hour Jessie left him on that same sunny 
balcony in calm and lofty silence. She 
had, however, said some rather regret- 
table things first, which at present she did 
not regret in the least. 

So Guy was sorry; sorry, worried, 
anxious, but he could not “ help it,” and 
presently after, he went down to the rink 
from which he had recommended Jessie 
to abstain, in order to be fresh for the 
afternoon, only to find her there already, 
zealously practising. He knew very well 
how unwise this was, and, in spite of 
their breach, since he knew also that 
skating mattered terribly to her, he shuffled 
across the ice in his india-rubber shoes, 
before putting on his skates, to ask her to 
be sensible. He received a brilliant and 
icy smile, and the most polite refusal. 
Yet all the time—this he did not know— 
Jessie was quite well aware that he was 
right, was longing to obey him, but could 
not. In the nightmare atmosphere of 
quarrel, she wanted to do as he told her, 
but thought that she punished him by the 
disobedience that told against herself. 





Already, also, her regret for having vexed 
him was beginning to be yeasty below the 
surface, but that wholesome fermentation 
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was still encrusted in some sort of pride. 
She was already inwardly sorry for her 
regrettable speeches, but that sorrow she 
felt obliged to conceal and cover up 


under a more than usually sparkling 
demeanour. She wanted also to ask Guy 


some question about this dreadful back- 
bracket, but, in the present state of affairs, 
it was quite out of the question to put 
forward a favour. Instead, she asked 
somebody else, who confused her further. 
Guy never did that: not only did he skate 
quite wonderfully, but he could explain 
with ravishing simplicity how he did it. 

Guy and she usually lunched out-of- 
doors, at the far end of the rink ; partly 
because it was wicked to go into a dining- 
room, partly because lunch here could be 
eaten in a couple of minutes, and they 
secured an empty practising-ground while 
others fed. But to-day, though the air 
and sun were of the quality incredible to 
those who do not know the high places of 
the world in winter, he lunched alone. 
Above, virgin surfaces of untrodden snow, 
ablaze in the sun, led up to the pine-woods 
that clothed the hillside, till, tired of 
climbing, they let the hills march heaven- 
wards alone, in peak and spur of match- 
less white. Below lay the snow-laden 
roofs of the village, and below that again 
the ground plunged rapidly down into the 
mists of the Rhone valley below. But 
here they were set above all mists and 
dampness of vapours, and looked across 
that filmy sea to where opposite the hills 
rose again. There stood the Dent du 
Midi couched like some beautiful beast 
on guard over the valley. Behind, high 
and ever higher, rose the great Aiguilles 
of the Mont Blanc range. And over all 
was shed the benediction of the sun and 
the dryness of the hot, keen, frozen air— 
a miracle. 

To-day, Guy was scarcely conscious of 
these ambient glories. His mind was 
taken up with Jessie, and though she had 
pronounced his attitude towards games 
inhuman, it was chiefly her test and her 
chance of passing it that occupied hers, 
First came the set of combined figures, 
through which he had taken her day after 
day. ‘They required pace, clean edges, and 
clean turns, but if she skated at all up 
to her best form, she need not fear them. 
He had procured a good performer to skate 
with her ; one that would keep his place 
and come in accurately opposite her, and 
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who would adapt his skating to hers. 
Then came the second part, when, skating 
alone, she had to make all the turns—the 
simple turns, the rocking turns, the 
brackets, the counters. Most of these 
she could skate admirably, but that 
dreadful back-bracket, from the outside- 
back edge to the inside forward, with 
the body revolving contrariwise to the 
natural direction, was not easy for anybody 
to skate well to order. Sometimes she 
did it excellently, but she was apt 
to get nervous about it. It was hard to 
keep a good edge. Then came the 
optional figures, for which she had to 
score a certain number of marks. She 
was taking up a number of different 
eights, with turns and brackets worked 
into them, and could earn her marks, he 
felt sure, if she was not already tired. 
3ut she had to get half-marks in anything 
she took up, to score in it at all. 

Guy gave a little impatient grunt. This 
last day had not begun well: Jessie was 
angry with him, she had also skated hard 
for an hour this morning, which was 
foolish. Perhaps her displeasure with 
him, unreasonable though it was, might 
screw her powers up, perhaps it might 
only take the spirit out of her. And she 
wanted all her spirit and pluck for what 
lay in front of her. 


Jessie came on to the ice for her test 
punctually at half-past two, to find it 
already marginally-populous with specta- 
tors, for a first-class test was a thing of 
sufficient rarity to attract the presence and 
the cameras of the curious. But these 
clicking presences did not disconcert her 
at all; indeed, she felt spurred and en- 
couraged by them rather than rendered 
nervous, and she made a brilliant entry 
from the covered shed, where she had put 
on her skates. She was dressed in a soft 
white woollen jacket and short woollen 
skirt, and forcolour, apart from her face and 
her gleaming hair, she had a scarlet cap, 
and round her waist a scarlet leather belt. 
Whereon it appeared that Mr. Hether- 
ington was not only kind, but susceptible. 

“What a pretty girl,” he said to Guy. 
“You and I will have to let her through, 
if it’s only for the sake of her hair. Never 
saw such hair. Let her through, my boy, 
and marry her, hey? Lucky fellow who 
gets her,” 

Now when Guy saw her come out like 


this, white and aureoled, an impulse 
almost overwhelming had seized him, just 
to skate up to her and say—dquite dis- 
tantly, ‘Oh, Jessie, let’s make up.” And 
there was a half-formulated hope in her 
mind also that he would do exactly that. 
For, womanlike, though she hungered for 
his forgiveness, she thought that much 
the nicest method of being forgiven her- 
self was that he should ask her to forgive 
him. But Mr. Hetherington’s dreadful 
speech exasperated Guy so profoundly 
that it drove out of his head all thought 
of such an approach. Next moment 
Jessie glided up to them. She addressed 
herself pointedly to Mr. Hetherington. 

‘*T’m quite ready if you are,” she said. 
“T think I have to start with the com- 
bined figure. Mr. Granger is going to 
skate it with me.” 

The set was long and rather difficult, 
and Jessie well knew that she had to 
skate her best in order to get through 
it. It demanded more than steadi- 
ness and clean skating—it demanded 
pace as well, and before it was half 
finished she knew in her own secret mind 
that she was tired, and that, as she had 
expressed it before now, she had a- drowsy 
ankle. She was skating correctly, but 
she was only just getting back to the 
centre, crawling into it, instead of ap- 
proaching it with ease and pace. Still, 
apart from a turn or two which she had 
scraped, she was making no mistake. 
But all the time she knew she was not 
skating her best, and that, had she been 
practising, with Guy for critic, as she had 
so often done during this last month, he 
would have told her to skate several of 
the calls over again. 

The set occupied about twenty-five 
minutes, and she was glad to sit down 
for a rest at the end of it, while the judges 
conferred as to whether she had satisfied 
them in that section. She was sitting not 
far off and could just hear what they said. 

“Well, I’m satisfied,” said kind Mr. 
Hetherington, and I don’t want her to 
skate anything over again. What a pretty 
girl too.” 

At this two internal voices, so to speak, 
made themselves heard in Jessie’s mind. 
One said “ Kind Mr. Hetherington,” the 
other “ Horrid old wretch, it’s a skating 
test, not a beauty show.” The first voice 
was the more audible. 

Then Guy spoke. 
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“JT want calls four, five, and seven “ Beautifully skated, Miss Ellingham,” 
again!” he said. ‘I can’t pass them he said. “l’m quite satisfied, but my 
skated like that. ‘They weren't good colleague wants you to skate three calls 
enough.” over again. Quite unnecessary, I assured 

Again the internal voices put in their him, but he still wishes it.” 
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** Jessie well knew that she had to skate her best.” 


commentary. One said, “Very good, Again the less audible voice spoke to 

Mr. Reckitt; I hate you.” The other, Jessie. 

less audibly said: “ Oh, Guy, I’m skating, “What a shame putting it all on Guy,” 

abominably. I will try to do better.” it said. It made itself heard too in her 
‘The conference of the powers ended, answer to Mr. Hetherington, 

and Mr. Hetherington came across to “Why, of course I will,” she said. “I 


where she sat. skated them quite dreadfully. I think 
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Mr. Reckitt is perfectly right to have 
them done again. Now? I am quite 
ready.” 

The second attempt was successful and 
satisfied Guy, and Jessie set to work on 
the next section of the test. In this she 
had to skate all the turns of specified size, 
and these she did just well enough to get 
through, but with nothing at all to spare. 
It was a degrading performance, she felt, 
and the degradation was not diminished 
by Mr. Hetherington, who applauded her 
scrapiest efforts, and called out “ Beautiful 
turn,” when she knew perfectly well that 
it was nothing of the sort. Once or twice 
she saw Guy’s eyes fixed on her, as if 
imploring her to do better ; and this filled 
her with a sort of yearning desperation. 
She was doing as well as she could, but it 
was not nearly as good as it ought to have 
been, nor in any way worthy of her best 
form, and every moment she was getting 
more tired and leaden-footed. ‘The quick 
flick of the ankle, so essential to good 
skating, was a very deliberate movement 
with her to-day ; and though her skirt hid 
her knee, she knew it was not a straight 
knee, and knew that Guy knew it. And 
she had looked forward to so triumphant 
an afternoon, to getting through her test 
with flying colours, and, flushed with 
victory, having so heavenly a last evening 
with Guy. As it was, grave and perfectly 
well-founded doubts were beginning to fill 
her mind as to whether she would get 
through at all, and as for the heavenly 
evening, she and Guy had already 
quarrelled over that, and he was going to 
dine with those particularly tiresome 
Lucases, who were standing in a lumpy 
row on the edge of the ice and watching 
her. But after a fashion she scraped 
through these turns and sat down to 
rest again before the third part, feeling 
thoroughly tired. To make matters more 
intolerable, the Lucases, who thought it 
was all over, descended on her in a whirl 
of congratulation and camera clicking. 

The third part consisted of optional 
figures, from which she had to make her 
own selection. She had practised her 
programme here till it no longer held any 
terrors for her, but now, between her 
fatigue and her general sense of agitation 
and disappointment, she went rather to 
pieces. And Mr. Hetherington con- 
tinued to encourage her and _idiotically 
praise all that she was doing so abominably. 

She came to the end of her programme, 


and again the judges conferred. She 
still had a distant, lingering hope that she 
might conceivably have got through, but 
behind that there lurked the distinct 
knowledge that they ought not to pass 
her. She had not skated well enough, 
and yet Mr. Hetherington was apparently 
pleased with her. But Guy? It was an 
excellent opportunity for Guy to pay her 
out for her odious behaviour to him 
this morning. And then the internal 
voice spoke to her again, more distinctly. 
“You skated very badly,” it said; ‘and 
you know quite well that if Guy ploughs 
you, he will do it for that reason, and no 
other.” 

Next moment she saw him coming 
towards her. 

“J am so sorry,” he said, “but I’m 
afraid it is not quite good enough.” 

She longed to say, “ ‘Thanks, dear Guy. 
I know that perfectly well.” 

But again she could not. 

“Thanks,” she said; ‘I’m afraid it’s 
taken up a lot of your time.” 

Then she turned away, took off her 
skates, received condolences and intima- 
tions from the ignorant that it was a 
great shame of the judges not to pass 
her, and walked up to the hotel. She 
went straight to her room and out on to 
the balcony, which overlooked the rink. 
There they had already started a com- 
bined figure, and she could hear Guy’s 
voice calling, and see him moving swiftly 
and evenly opposite Mr. Hetherington, 
who was slow and lumbering compared 
with him. She had pictured the events 
of this afternoon, as they should have 
been, so vividly that the reality was at 
present an unreal nightmare. By this 
time, four o’clock, she should have passed 
her test and be enjoying one more glorious 
combined figure before tea. Instead, 
here she was alone on the balcony of her 
room, and everybody else was going on 
just as usual, not caring one atom, except 
Guy perhaps, who probably was delighted 
at her failure. And that was the un- 
realest part of all. 

And then things cleared a little: she 
had behaved atrociously to him this 
morning, she had skated when he had 
told her not to, had tired herself; and 
in consequence had failed. It was all 
her own fault, her own very silly and 
foolish fault. That was real. 

Poor Jessie blew her nose as these 
depressing truths struck her, feeling de- 
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solate and lonely and disappointed. She 
had disappointed Guy, too; for though 
he said that games were only meant to 
amuse, she knew well how immensely 
pleased he would have been if only she 
had skated well, and it had been possible 
to pass her. And Guy all this month 
had been so patient and painstaking with 
her, and she had rewarded him by being 
odious to him this morning, and_ by 
skating like a slug in slippers this after- 
noon. Of course he had to plough her, 
in spite of that absurd old Mr. Hether- 
ington, who had a bald head, and was 
forty at least 


The combined figure on the rink below 
had stopped, and the ice was emptying 
as people came up to the hotel for tea. 
This usually was Guy’s particular hour, 
for when the rink was clear he seriously 
practised, taking all those turns which 
she had crawled and scraped through 
this afternoon at top-speed with arrow- 


like edges. Nobody—though there wete 
plenty of good skaters there—approached 
him in pace or neatness ; and, tired and 
disappointed as she was, she leaned over 
her balcony to watch him. Then she 
caught sight of him, already taking his 
skates off. Apparently he had _ had 
enough of it also, though he had scarcely 
skated at all to-day. 

Jessie watched him for a moment, and 
then plainly enough she felt how he felt. 
At that she gulped down (for it tasted 
bitter) the remains of what she had 
thought was proper pride and dignity, 
and went downstairs to meet him. He 
was just coming up the hotel steps, and 
she held out both hands to him. 

“Oh, Guy dear, I’m so sorry,” she 
said. ‘‘ And if you had let me through 
I should ‘never have spoken to you again. 
And I hate Mr. Hetherington, the silly 
old ass. And I behaved like a little 
wretch this morning. TI apologise; I do 
really. Please be kind to me.” 


THE WHITE CAT. 


oy TER than thistledown and white as snow, 


On the rich sofa see our nymph recline, 


Royal repose in every languid line ; 


Or 


, stretched luxurious in the hearth-light’s glow, 


Watching the wavering shadows come and go, 


Grave as a goddess of some Orient shrine, 


Aloof she views this world of yours and mine 


Through lustrous eyes that shame the peridot. 


Or see her, wearied with some mimic chase: 


The luminous eyes grow soft—slow eyelids veil 


Her haughty glance while sleep reclaims Her Grace. 


Ah! there’s the clue—A/ftesse, I make my bow! 


Your secret’s out at last; I know you now 
é 9 


Enchanted Princess from the fairy-tale. 


ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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THE LORD OF THE PIGEONS. 


BY HOWARD ASHTON. 








——— 


I. 


IN WHICH THIBAUT COMES TO AUMUR., 


, ‘HE story of a most unequal battle 
in which the winner proved, in 
some part, the loser. It is toid of 

the High Baron Thibaut of Aumur and 

Abreuil, afterwards famous throughout 

Gascony, and indeed spoken of through 

the whole land of France as the Lord of 

the Pigeons. It would seem that this 
great lord came suddenly and most un- 
expectedly into his heritage of Aumur 
through a lamentable mischance in which 
his uncle and, more to the point, his two 
cousins perished. He arrived at Aumur 
aided and abetted by one Léon Perigny, 
heir to the neighbouring estate of 
Chateaurenard. A skirmish ensued in 
which the base blood of much mere 
canaille sullied the stout spears of the 
two young nobles ; and Thibaut, finding 
his newly acquired castle in a sad dis- 
repair by reason of the mischievous and 
destructive rage of these revolted monsters, 
hung the ringleaders of the late rising 
from the smoke-stained battlements to 
discourage any similar frivolity during 
his future reign. His hot temper thus 
somewhat appeased, he grew humorous 
in his devices with the rank and file. 
Thibaut’s uncle, though as pretty a 
man of his hands as one would see in 
Gascony, was no man of affairs, and, in 
the management of his estate, unbusi- 
nesslike to the last degree. His rent- 
collecting methods were antediluvian, 
and, though effective for his time, were 
ruinous to the estate. The wretched 
tillers of the field knew not when the 
steward would descend from the Chateau 
for the “rents,” nor what sum he would 
demand, for these details of time and 
quantity were determined solely by the 
needs of the Lord of Aumur, and his 
requests indeed frequently intruded at 
times when they were foredoomed, for 
the best of reasons, to find no satis- 
factory reply. Whereupon trouble would 
smite the village, and sundry new deco- 


rations over the portcullis of the castle 
would displace the former ones, which 
began to show sad signs of wear. 

It had been the combination of a series 
of bad seasons and a vigorous foreign policy 
which had caused the outbreak. The 
reduction of an enemy’s castle was an 
expensive and tedious operation. ‘The 
exactions of old Thibaut had met a 
blight in the wheat, money was “ tight,” 
and the hearts—and the backs—of his 
vassals grew sorer day by day. His 
retainers, under command of the heir, 
were thirty miles from home, persuading 
a brother baron that the Lord of Aumur 
had had much wrong of him, and keeping 
a sharp eye upon the hostile battlements 
for counter-arguments of molten lead. 
The house servants alone were left. The 
smouldering resentment of the villagers 
was already upon the point of outward 
flame, when a proposed enforcement of 
the infamous “ Droit du Seigneur” let 
in the air to the choking mass of 
rebellion. The eldest son, riding from 
the investment to his father’s castle, was 
met upon the road, and, with his escort, 
gave a popular demonstration of how a 
nobleman could die. And the Baron 
awoke from sleep to find revolt red- 
handed in his halls. ‘The inmates of the 
Chateau were butchered. None escaped. 

But to the great disgust and bewilder- 
ment of the spoilers, the treasure of the 
great house was nowhere to be found. 
It was understood that the Baron and his 
son had, before their murder in the 
forest, found time to dispose of it in 
some safe and secret chamber. And so 
the Chateau was overrun daily by hordes 
of clodhopping villeins, who found, in 
the romantic pursuit of hidden treasure, 
greater allurement than in that pleasant 
tillage of the fields which God, and the 
late Baron, had beneficently ordained. 
In the midst of this searching came the 
new lord with his friend of Chateaurenard, 
and treasure-seeking suddenly became of 
minor importance to the unhappy rebels, 
who found weightier matter in abundance 
thrust upon their pained consideration. 
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It is impossible to contemplate without 
horror the hideous crime of revolt against 
an hereditary overlord. What is such 
but rebellion against the Power who 
made alike the mighty and the lowly, to 
each allotted his respeetive labours ? 
The dread impiety of revolt is, indeed, 
only justified by success. So found the 
unhappy vassals of Aumur: ‘Thibaut, al- 
though he naturally felt some stirrings of 
gratitude toward those rascals for their 
eminently satisfactory disposal of his 
noble kinsmen, yet was no man to cocker 
vice. His stern sense of duty compelled 
him to chasten the unmeritable varlets, 
and so the villagers took great dolour of 
their late enterprise, and before their 
lord had finished with them it is not too 
much to say that the humble and con- 
trite heart was theirs. 


II. 


IN WHICH THE LORD OF AUMUR MAKES 
TERMS WITH HIS VASSALS, 


APRIL was yet virgin green when the 
vengeance of Thibaut the Cat was ac- 
complished. And, thus sure in conquest, 
upon a morning of dew, under the high 
singing of the lark, he rode down into the 
village. Full of the sweet spring, he too 
sang as he rode; of how King Mark took 
to wife Yseult of the Green Island, and 
how guiltily she loved the strong Lord 
Tristan of Lyonesse, and of the evil 
which came of it. He had a good voice, 
and he sang the lay well. 

** Lo, here comes our new lord,” said 
the headman to Pierre of the Scar. 
‘Singing! God’amercy! ‘Trouble surely 
brews for the poor when the great sing!” 

“Ay, Jacques,” answered the other ; 
"tis the way of the Cat to purr when he 
hath killed. ‘Truly our exchange hath 
been to our greater dolour.” 

No more spake these varlets 
Thibaut was upon them. ‘Then Pierre 
plucked off his cap and louted low. The 
headman grovelled, abasing himself even 
in the dust—for he was of soft fibre and 
cowardly —until, with a well-directed flick 
of his whip, Thibaut straightened him to 
the natural posture of a man. 

“O Magnificence,”—began the slave. 

** Miserable image!” broke in the Baron, 
“Thou, methinks, art headman of mine 
amiable and sweet-smelling subjects of 
Aumur. Is it so?” He punctuated with 
his whip. 


until 


“Even so, my lord.” The headman 
dodged nimbly. 

“Go then, fat pig; assemble them in 
the market-place. 1 would have some 
talk with them. Stay thou,”—this to 
Pierre, who had moved with the other. 
“Thou art a stout rascal, and I like big 
men. How tall art thou? Seven feet, 
by’r Lady !” 

‘“‘Nay, my lord, an’t please you, but 
six and half.” 

“ Thine estate ? ” 

“ Farmer, my lord.” 

“Now, by Saint Paul! ”—Thibaut’s 
cold eye appraised the huge muscles of 
his vassal—‘‘a man of thy thews should 
have been nought but a soldier. Those 
hands of thine would wield a pike shrewdly. 
I dare wager thou hadst some slight 
occupation in the vile treason done upon 
my kin. Fellow, I have suspicion of 
thee, and it is my way upon suspicion to 
stretch necks. What if I hang thee, 
varlet P ” 

“Why, then, my lord, you do me a 
favour.” 

‘**A favour! Ha! you knaves of Aumur 
should be much beholden to me for the 
favours I have scattered in the village.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Picrre boldly, 
“we ave much beholden. You will hear 
the praises of our villagers in the market- 
place. Does not the hare love the 
hawk ?” 

“Hawk!” Thibaut’s voice grew hard. 
* Dost fear death ? ” 

“Not I, my lord.” 

Here followed a pause, in which the 
life of Pierre balanced most finely. Then 
the Lord of Aumur slapped his thigh. 
“A man,” he cried, “a man. ’Twere 
pity to hang thee. But bethink thee well, 
now—dost fear me?” 

“Not I, my lord.” 

Thibaut laid his whip on the broad 
shoulders of his vassal. ‘‘Oh, man,” he 
said, “thou wert near to it. Hadst said 
‘I fear,’ thou wouldst have hung surely. 
How camest thou by yon scar upon thy 
poll ?” 

“Fighting for the Cat who is dead, my 
lord. And I have other scars upon my 
back from his claws.” 

‘For which thou hast requited him. 
Nay—speak not ; I have no mind to boil 
thee. For, mark thou, I, the Cat that 
lives, like spirit in my rats when I have a 
mind to play. But I may deal in devices 
with thee which may break that spirit. 
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Well, of that hereafter. Get thee now 
before me unto the market-place, and 
hear my words to Aumur’s rebels. Go.” 

Thibaut, riding amongst the shouting 
villagers, smiled most amiably upon them. 
For their cries spake of the love in their 
hearts, even as Pierre had _ predicted. 
‘* Vive le Chat!” He knew they wished 
him with his uncle. ‘‘ Le be/ Thibaut /” 
Oh ! ’twas the very blindness of love ; he 
himself had no illusions in regard to his 
beauty. “Le fort Chat/” Aha! they 
had him there: did not their backs even 
now smart from his swingeing? Still 
smiling, he held up his hand. They 
were silent. Still smiling, he surveyed 
them. 

“Dogs and traitors,” he began pleasantly. 
“Here am I, but one. Ye are many: 
will ye not hack me to pieces as most 
bloodily and foully ye did my kin? Or 
has, perchance, the claw of the Cat brought 
ye truly to right clean mind again? I 
have boiled, I have broken, I have hung. 
And some slight tale there was of broken 
crowns upon my first coming among ye. 
Still, some have gone unpunished that 
might well die, for sure I am that ’twould 
take more than twenty or thirty of ye to 
have so belled the old Cat. But let that 
pass. 

“ Hark now, and mark me well. I am 
a man of method, I. I do not take my 
dues as it pleases me, out of right season, 
I love order, I adore regularity.” His 
eye caught Pierre’s, and he smiled affably. 
“Does not my Lord Bishop ever take 
his tenth? Why should my portion be 
less fixed than his? If it be known unto 
ye what exact return ye win for your 
labour, ye will work with lighter hearts 
than should the tax-gatherer be ever in 
the village crying ‘ give —give.’ Is it not 
so?” 

The poor rascals cried that it was so, 
Their praises broke forth again, heartfelt 
this time. One-tenth, for so they under- 
stood their lord, was, in truth, an easy 
tax. Had it not been a frequent habit 
of the old Lord Thibaut to take half? 
This with the Church tithe had left them 
but two-fifths of their meagre earnings 
upon which to live and give thanks to 
the infinite mercy of God in’ allowing 
them so much. Again Thibaut held up 
his hand. 

“My good and loving vassals,” he 
purred, “‘ye seem not to have taken 
me. What is this talk among ye of 


one-tenth ? I should have made it clear 
that, though truly my portion shall be as 
fixed as that of Holy Church, yet in 
punishment of your heinous faults— 
which may God forgive, as I do—I shall 
be compelled to ask but a poor half of 
your crops, be they wheat or root. And 
your headman shall make valuation of 
your lands, and what they may be sup- 
posed to yield. Upon pain of torture 
shall he make true reckoning. And 
upon pain of whipping ye shall see to’t 
that the lands under your care shall bring 
forth to their full. This is my will. See 
that it be obeyed.” He ceased. 

There was a dead silence. Was this 
the way to receive his benignant con- 
ditions? He frowned, much displeased 
and hurt at this lack of cordiality. 
“Why, ungrateful dogs,” he _ roared, 
‘doth your love grudge your dear lord’s 
scant living? Cheer as ye did when I 
first came into the market-place. Cheer, 
ye knaves, or each tenth man amongst 
ye hangs.” 

Thus reminded of ingratitude, their 
long-pent love and admiration scared 
shrewdly the rooks in the elms beyond 
the river. ‘This was popularity indeed. 
Thibaut’s emotion was beautiful to 
witness. He bowed and smiled upon 
the poor rogues as they gave tongue to 
their pious wishes for his immortality, 
to their praises of his kindness, his 
beauty, his valour, and his wisdom. 
Then he turned his steed—in the act 
of trampling down a child—and left 
them to their joyance. 

Far up on the castle heights the 
villagers heard, as their lord rode, the 
“ Lai de Tristan”: 


Yseult ma drue, Yseult ma mie, 
En vous ma mort, en vous ma vite: 
Bele amié, st est de nous, 

Ne vous Sans mot, ne je sans vous. 


Thus carolled Thibaut of Aumur in 
very lightness of heart and the benign 
consciousness of good deeds. 

And Pierre of the Scar, though for 
the sake of the honour of his newly-made 
wife he had taken joy of the feel of the 
old Lord’s spine against his reddened 
pike, yet could see otherwise little good 
of the exchange. He sat before the 
tavern, his chin in his hands, looking 
up under scowling brows through the 
noontide haze to the square masses of 
the castle against the blue, Pondering 
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all things, for and against, he found one 
crumb of comfort. 

“Courage!” he said, abruptly, to the 
innkeeper. ‘“‘But that this man is a 
great lord he would be a merry com- 
panion and atrue. And—how he bearded 
the village alone! By Saint Denis, he is 
a man.” 

“One-half!” moaned the innkeeper. 
“His steward showed me the tax-paper 
yestere’en. How doth he expect a poor 
devil to live? A murrain on him! It is 
infamous.” 

“The .same on all the great!” growled 
Pierre. ‘‘ But wait, my friend, till thou 
art really hurt. I think my Lord Thibaut 
hath not done with us yet. He hath the 
eye of the mocker, the soul of the Cat 
which couches on his shield. Well, it 
is in God’s hands. Fare thee well, com- 
rade, I go to kill one of his deer. Shall 
I bring thee a haunch ?” 

“God ’a mercy, no!” screamed the 
innkeeper. This was dangerous business, 
hanging business; he would certainly 
have no share in it. 

Pierre swore at him for a coward slave, 
and strode out into the hot glare of the 
market-place ; the other, with fear in his 
heart, and eyes screwed up against the 
molten noon, watching him until he 
disappeared into the shade of the willows 
which fringed the river banks, 


III. 


WHICH TELLS OF THE VILLAINY OF 
PIERRE OF THE SCAR, 


Now it so happened that Thibaut, with 
his friend of Chateaurenard, rode, hawk 
on wrist, through the woods, upon that 
very day wherein he had given terms 
unto his vassals. And, as the two rode, 
my Lord of Aumur told of the finding 
of a man ina village of rats; a real 
man, of good inches and without fear. 
And in what way to deal with him he 
knew not. Perigny, upon this tale, grew 
much wroth, saying that it were great 
shame in a noble so to be bearded by 
canaille, and, for dealing, recommending 
the rack as a chastener of high spirit. 
For manhood in a vassal this young lord 
of weak chin held as, in itself, vile 
rebellion. Were it not early shattered, 
he held again that trouble would grow 
of it. But Thibaut, more a judge of 
things human, would have it that a man 
was less to be feared than a base thing 
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that crawls and suffers, and at last stings 
in the back. Pierre, he said, would never 
strike so, the others would. And so there 
was to be no talk of rack or thumbscrew ; 
with three round oaths he swore that he 
liked his big villein with the scarred poll, 
and that no harm should come to him 
in that way. He might sport with him 
hereafter, but that would wait. Thus 
Pierre was held in reserve like a bear, 
to be baited at some future time of his 
lord’s idlesse. In such discourse they 
rode side by side until the river bank 
was reached. 

There Perigny, having flown his hawk 
at a heron, followed it afar ; for twice the 
bird stooped ere it killed. So that he 
missed Thibaut and rode back to the 
Chateau without having seen him again 
that afternoon. ‘Thibaut, indeed, was in 
no way ill-pleased at having lost his friend, 
for he would fain be alone. Riding 
slowly, therefore, he mused pleasantly 
upon his fortunes; upon the strange 
evanishment of the treasure of Aumur ; 
upon the rich lands of his heritage ; upon 
the quaint and humorous events of the 


morning. And lastly, upon Pierre.of the 
Scar. It was, he felt, absurd, but this 


man he liked well, and would fain see 
more of him. A bold man this, and in 
farming was a good soldier lost. So he 
rode, musing. 

Wherefore it came to pass that Pierre, 
having watched a stag, two roes, and a 
brocket for many hours drift slowly within 
range as they fed, and having smitten the 
stag well and truly behind the shoulder 
with a short bolt, looked up from prideful 
contemplation of his quarry to meet the 
cold anger in the eye of his Jord. 

* By St. Loy!” sware he of Aumur, 
“this shall not be. Thou shalt hang. A 
stag royal, too! Villain! ‘Three crockets, 
and oh, the noble branching tines of 
him! Why chosest thou this great stag? 
It was in my heart to have pardoned thee 
a lesser thing. A roe, a spire, e’en a 
well-grown staggart. But no, thou must 
slay this. Dog, what hast thou to say?” 

** Seigneur,” answered Pierre, ‘ we are 
alone, one man against one—nay, come 
not closer, my lord,”—he raised his 
crossbow. 

“What, rat!” sneered Thibaut, ‘‘wouldst 
lift thy bow against thy betters ?” 

“Ay, my better, would I. We are 
alone, who could know? But I have 
ta’en a foolish liking for you, my lord ; 
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and though you are now about to die, I 
dare swear you are not afraid.” 

Thibaut deigned no answer to this 
varlet ; let him ‘shoot. It was, neverthe- 
less, annoying. He brushed a speck of 
dust off his cuff. 

“Dost fear me, my lord?” asked 
Pierre. 

At this did Thibaut throw back his 
head and laugh. ‘‘Oh, apt!” he cried. 
“But it doth not save, fellow. And— 
throw down thy bow, for ’tis not in thy 
heart to kill me. ‘Thou art not one to do 
foul murder upon weaponless men.” 

“Nay, hang me for a fool, but you’ve 
hit it. I cannot.” Pierre flung down the 
bow. 

The Lord of Aumur stepped forward, 
picked up the weapon, placed the bolt, 
and levelled it against the heart of the 
deer-killer. ‘‘On thy knees, varlet, for 
thou hast not one minute to live. Pray, 
poor fool, though I fear thou art lost for 
this stag.” 

“T like not the Church,” answered 
Pierre, “and I hold it shame to die on my 
marrowbones, like a monk.” 

* Nay, live then, knave,” said Thibaut. 
* Wert noble, I could love thee well. Art 
certain, in truth, that thou art not half so? 
Thy mother, perchance, lived at the 
castle? Why, now I come to look, thou 
hast the very trick of the eye which had 
my late cousin, God rest his soul.” 

“Nay, my lord, that I know not. But 
of my mother I am told that she was kept 
close by my father, who, good man, was 
much about the Chateau by day—and 
night.” 

Thibaut laughed again. Go,” he said, 
“before I repent me my folly of pardon. 
A stag royal! Oh, villainous !” 

“Touching that same stag, my lord,” 
insinuated Pierre, “will you deign to 
accept it with my best reverence ?” 

“What! Insolent knave! I see, after 
all thou dost desire hanging. Nay then, 
take it to the devil with thee. But haply 
thou wouldst wish me to help thee carry 
it?” 

“My lord doth me too much honour,” 
replied Pierre gravely. “ But in truth I 
can make shift to carry it myself.” 

He shouldered his game with ease, 
though indeed it was a great stag, and 
took his way through the forest. Thibaut 
stood long in thought. “Iam mad,” he 
muttered, and—‘ what a man! what a 
man!” Then he remounted and pricked 
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home to tell the tale, to the infinite scan- 
dal of Léon Perigny. 

And, in the dusk, came Pierre of the 
Scar before the inn, and, throwing down 
his stag, cried loudly to mine host that he 
had the promised venison. Whereat the 
latter, a cautelous fellow, I warrant you, 
groaned and prayed and bolted the door, 
refusing share in such folly and villainy. 
So Pierre, laughing, went his way. 

Nor could the base rascal of the inn, 
coming up at night to the castle in coward 
fear of his own skin, understand why, as 
Thibaut listened to his tale, he slapped 
his thigh and laughed: nor why he was 
kicked from the august presence of his 
lord, whom in zeal and love he had come 
to serve, as all loyal subjects should. 


IV. 
OF THE FINDING OF THE TREASURE, 


Know that this Chateau of Aumur was 
built upon a great hill, which riseth from 
the north gently towards the grey walls ; 
but, upon the southern battlements, one 
standing could throw a Stone and hear it 
crash into the tree tops five hundred feet 
below. Paths up these southerly heights 
were there none save for the surest of 
foot, and even by these was the cliff, in 
many places, held unscaleable. 

Here, hanging over the green branches of 
the forest, like a peregrine in his eyry, sat 
Pierre of the Scar, dangling his long legs 
over three hundred feetof nothingness. He 
had dined well upon venison, the day was 
fine, he was, in the main, well-favoured 
toward the world. Yet he had one thing 
upon which to ponder. For he had 
received at his door, that morn, none else 
than the Lord Thibaut, who had put 
before him the matter of service at the 
castle. ‘To this he had some mind, but 
he had objected to his lord that he, a 
married man, did by no means desire to- 
leave his wife. 

Thibaut had said “Ha!” three times. 
He could surely have forced Pierre to 
his service, but that was not his way 
with real men. Wherefore he, seeking 
the willing obedience of his big vassal, 
had answered that a place among the 
women of the castle might be found for 
her. ‘This, however, would Pierre in no 
way allow, for he thought the Chateau 
no dwelling for proper women, nor did 
he hesitate to say so. At which saying 
Thibaut had laughed, and, after come 
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manding Jeanne to come forward for 
appraisement, told his man that indeed 
she would be in no danger, and that, 
though to his knowledge she had been 
the Helen of the late rising, yet he could 
not wholly commend the taste of his 
lamented uncle, who, indeed, was in 
dotage when death mercifully delivered 
him. But the matter of body service was 
pressed no more, Thibaut riding away in 
some slight chagrin. He would, doubt- 
less, find means, without compulsion (for 
that was his curious whim), to change 
Pierre’s resolution. By making his farm 
of little profit to the knave did the Lord 
of Aumur hope to win his way, and, at 
the same time divert himself to some 
small extent. 

Now, as Pierre sat, pondering these 
things, and looking up, and down, and 
about, his glance fell upon that which 
drove all things else from his mind. 
Thrust stiffly from an over-hanging ledge 
fifty feet above was a clenched hand, and 
Pierre stood up, straining his eyes, in 
great amaze at the prodigy. Strange 
indeed he thought it, this hand grasping 
at the wind which flowed up the castle 
heights, and, moved by its strangeness, 
he aimed at the closer beholding of it. 
So unto the right along the narrow shelf 
he sidled most cautiously, and thereby 
came very near unto his death, for the 
rotten, weathered rock broke away from 
his foot. ”I'was indeed well for him 
that he was strong; ail his great strength 
being needed to draw him back to safety 
again. Then to the left he essayed 
passage, but again was no way of ascent. 
Leading most perilously from one of the 
lower ledges, at length he found a path, 
and, after much travail of hard climbing, 
reached the place of his seeking. 

There lay a body, half in, half out of 
a little cave which gave upon the cliff-face, 
and in the shadow further back he dimly 
saw another. The rags of clothing flut- 
tered ghastly in the thin breeze, the flesh- 
less face stared grimly into the blue; 
upon the skull a shrewd sword-cut had 
done violence. Out of all knowledge 
had the birds of the air torn the face, 
but well Pierre knew the body ; Adelbert, 
the German steward of Aumur, had been 
no friend of his. Nor upon turning over 
the second man did he find one that he 
loved : bow-legged Michel, body servant 
to the younger son of the old Baron, had 
once brought him a whipping. And now, 
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here they lay beyond his hate or their 
friends’ love. 

Pierre, having examined these two poor 
remnants, passed into the cavern. Deep 
he knew it was, for he heard his footsteps 
echo hack from afar in the bowels of the 
hill. Very cautiously, therefore, he went, 
fearing pitfalls in the black darkness. 
Yet not so warily but that, some twenty 
paces from the entrance, he fell over that 
which, as his foot stumbled against it, he 
knew was a wooden box. Of a sudden, 
a thought came into his mind which set 
his heart beating thickly, and, the blood 
humming in his ears, he tried to drag this 
chest unto the light ; but it was too heavy 
a burden even for such strength as his. 
Therefore, still in darkness, he felt for the 
crack of the lid, and having found it, 
opened the box with ease, for it was 
unlocked. And, putting his hand within, 
he felt that which he had expected to 
find ; that which, cold itself, yet warmeth 
the heart of any man: the chill of broad 
pieces against his finger-tips. A double 
handful he clutched, and, careless of 
what spilled ringing to the floor, stum- 
bled, blind with great joy, to the. light 
of the cave-mouth. Verily, it was 
gold. The treasure of Aumur had been 
found. 

Pierre came suddenly into his right 
mind again as the mist of evening began 
to trickle heavily among the tree-tops 
below his perch. This cliff was no place 
for climbing by night. So setting aside 
speculation, he addressed himself to the 
finding of footholds and hand-grips, for 
he had no mind to die now that within 
his grasp lay the wherewithal to easy 
living. One thing was sure. It was no 
part of his plan to render up his secret 
unto the rightful owner of the treasure. 
Upon silence he was resolute. 

As he walked homeward through the 
darkling woods, he decided wisely upon his 
course of action. He would not attempt 
to move the chest from where it lay. For 
what place could be more secure? It 
was evident that the present Lord had no 
knowledge of the secret ways in the solid 
rock beneath the keep. He would, God 
willing, die a greybeard without coming 
to that knowledge. Unless Pierre led 
him thereto. At which pleasant and 
fantastical idea, Pierre slapped his jingling 
wallet and smiled comfortably. So he 
would take some store, a matter of 
pockets full, to bury beneath his hearth 
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against a turn of fortune, drawing upon 
the chest as present need arose. 

This problem of disposal solved, came 
a second, but of a philosophic interest 
merely : the chances which had left the 
treasure of Aumur abandoned in a cave 
in the cliff-face, without any guard save 
only the poor defence of two dead men. 
Upon this Pierre worked acutely. He 
retraced the happenings of that red night 
of revenge, and put these memories to his 
recent discovery. And thus he saw how 
it had befallen. How that this cavern 
was the outlet of some secret passage 
which led down from the castle dungeons 
to the little lip of rock upon which lay 
Adelbert stark. How that old Thibaut 
and his second son, taking Adelbert and 
Michel to help in the portage of the 
chest, slew them upon the ledge when 
the work was done, that there might be 
no witness of the hiding-place. How 
that, even in the dark, these two had 
then dared safely the peril of the cliff, 
and how, as was known to all, they had 
perished in the wood. ‘Thinking of these 
things, Pierre came at length unto his 
home, where, wise man, he said no word 
unto Jeanne, his wife, as to what had 
that day befallen. 


We 
OF THE IDLESSE OF MY LORD. 


SprinG flowed goldenly into breathless 
summer, a summer which ere it fell hung 
heavily upon the hands of Thibaut, Lord 
of Aumur. In hunting and hawking by 
day, in drinking and gaming by night, he 
sought solace for his tired soul. Even, 
to pass the time, he laid languid siege to 
the cold heart of Léon’s sister, the fair 
Rosalys of Chateaurenard. But none of 
these pursuits brought surcease of that 
malaise which rusted his spirit. All, in- 
deed, went too well with him for his true 
satisfaction. He fell into that state which 
led, later in history, to the pleasing 
diversions of bull-baiting and cock-fighting, 
the toys of aberrant fancy. In such a 
mood, Thibaut’s friends found him scarcely 
more agreeable than his enemies. For, 
in the tickling of his acid humour, he was 
not sparing of malicious devices even to 
those he liked well. Rosalys had fancies 
for a gallant who would fawn and flatter ; 
who, at her word, would pluck the beard 
of the King of Barbary, who would dare 
Cerberus, would make all Hade’ smoke, 


bring, for her fair sake, discord into 
Heaven. And so Thibaut, while impishly 
feigning these ardours, these most cham- 
pion transports of amorous folly, yet 
showed plainly to her that it was but 
feigning. | Wherefore she took much 
chagrin, and balanced in _ affections 
between liking and hatred of him. Which 
condition hath proved many a heart’s 
undoing. 

Perigny himself, a most exact church- 
man, he scandalised by bitter quarrels 
with my Lord Bishop, and angered by 
adroitly dragging him, for friendship’ 
sake, into the trouble, whereby Perigny 
earned the lifelong distrust of Holy 
Church. Aumur’s wretched vassals ran 
like rabbits to their burrows when Thibaut, 
clad in black and scarlet—which colours 
he affected chiefly for their pride—swept 
with his train through the village streets. 
He incurred, also, the displeasure of his 
friend and beloved brother, the Lord of 
Gesny, in that he made free with that 
which should by no means be free, while 
Gesny and his lady tarried at Aumur. 
And in proving to this monster of jealousy 
that his fair spouse had been much 
maligned, many of the villagers of Aumur 
took broken crowns in loyal and loving 
service under the banner of the Cat. 
This shallow fool Gesny, however, .was 
too soon satisfied of wrongful suspicion, 
and Thibaut was hard put to it for further 
occupation. In an ill day for an honest 
farmer, his thoughts turned toward Pierre 
of the Scar. To annoy and bait this 
spirited rogue would be a noble and 
interesting diversion. 

So it came to pass that when the time 
turned toward harvest and the wheat was 
gold in the ear, Pierre came one blue 
afternoon to his door in time to see a 
driven deer cleave a lane through his 
ripened field; a lane which the hunt, 
brave in scarlet and green, outshining the 
rainbow, widened under two-score horses’ 
hooves to a fair pleasance wherein four 
carriages might, with room to spare, drive 
abreast. ‘Then the cavalcade, Thibaut at 
the head, swept shouting upward along 
the rise of the common toward the fringe 
of the forest, and Pierre went wrathfully 
down to cast his eye upon the wreck. 

On his return he found his woman, 
Jeanne, weeping in the doorway. 

“Oh, beasts without mercy !” she cried. 
“For their wanton pleasure goeth our 
garnering. And in a poor week cometh 





“Verily, it was gold. The treasure of Aumur had been found.” 
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the tax-gatherer. Ill befall the day when 
the Cat goeth mousing.” 

‘Peace, my heart,” answered Pierre. 
‘*T have saved thee from the claws of the 
old Cat; trust me, then, to win through 
with the young one. An [ err not widely, 
Thibaut hath no ill-regard of me. But 
he would amuse himself. Why then, 
let him. I tell thee, chuck, doth he 
ride down our crop to the last blade, 
we will know no pinch in the coming 
winter.” 

“Why, then, wert thou angered?” 
demanded Jeanne, shrewdly. 

“ At the wanton waste of it,” answered 
Pierre. ‘‘ Be thou easy, wife, this is but 
my lord’s play. And I, why, I play too. 
Come, cheerly—cheerly ! ” 

So Thibaut, coming in the evening to 
discover how had prospered his most 
humorous invention, was much amazed 
that he met no sullenness, nor aught that 
could plumb him the depths of Pierre’s 
annoy. ‘To add insult to hurt also had 
Thibaut come, but his satiric present 
found ready and smiling acceptance. He 
came with André the forester, and Pierre, 
in good countenance, bowed and wished 
his lordship good den. 

Thibaut was silken of speech, but under 
each smooth word was the steel of his 
antic cruelty. It grieved him that Pierre 
had suffered from his friends that morn, 
the more so as tax-day came apace. 

So he did not mean to forgo the tax. 
What did he think a poor devil was to 
do? Pierre did not give tongue to these 
ideas, but instead, ‘The tax will be paid, 
my lord,” he said. 

Thus robbed he the sting which hid, 
wasp-like, in the tail of Thibaut’s speech. 

Now passed Thibaut on to more 
pleasantry. He said that, out of his strict 
sense of justice, and in consideration of 
the forenoon’s accident, he, knowing 
Pierre’s taste for venison, had made bold 
to bring a haunch for his good rascal’s 
acceptance. 

Pierre thanked him, wished him success 
in his future hunting, hinted that his 
cornfield was always at the disposal of 
his good lord, and that he would feel 
pleased and honoured each time the hunt 
deigned to pass through it. He lauded 
his master’s justice and mercy, until 
Thibaut, in high temper at such openly 
feigned humility, bade André in the devil’s 
name give the fellow the haunch and let 
them depart. For, oh, monstrous ! this 


rogue was laughing at him, the Haut 
Baron of Aumur and Abreuil. 

Thus in anger did he ride away, 
swearing beneath his breath. Nor was 
it till his horse’s hooves clattered on 
the stones of the causeway before the 
great gates of the Chateau that he took 
proper scorn to himself for his anger, 
What? Had he then expected Pierre’s 
resolution to fail at the first sally? Of 
what use to bait a knave of such soft 
fibre? What vast disappointment had 


; a va 
it been had Pierre been broken! Surely 


in wrath Thibaut would have hanged 
him. ‘This villain’s cringing submission 
would have set his wits to work again 
seeking for a new game. Whereas now, 
what zest did not his insolence give to 
the thinking out of new devices? So 
the Lord of Aumur cheered himself, and 
laughed as he dismounted in the court- 
yard. 

And Pierre, looking after his lord and 
André, black against the gold over the 
ridge, chuckled as he thought of the 
treasure of Aumur, and, going within, 
fell to upon his evening meal, at peace 
with the world, confident against the 
subtleties which wicked men are wont 
to practise upon the ease of the just. 
As Jeanne busied herself about the table, 
he caught her round the knees and 
looked up, laughing, into her face. 

“Kiss me, O my _ heart,” he said. 
“Lucky thou, to find a husband of wit. 
Shalt wear silk afore thy death-day.” 

She bent and kissed the scar upon 
his head. “Thou witless thing,” she 
answered. ‘‘Would I could see the 
ending of to-day’s work.” 

“* Poppet,” laughed Pierre, “have no 
fear !” 


VI. 


OF THE JOYOUS PLAY BETWEEN THIBAUT 
AND HIS VASSAL, 


Twice, then, did the hunt tread down 
the wheat of Pierre of the Scar—the once 
while it stood, as has been related, and 
the second time while in the sheaves, 
whereby Pierre was spared much time 
and labour in the threshing. But ever 
Pierre smiled, and Thibaut wondered 
greatly thereat, still more admiring how 
the fellow paid his taxes. And yet again 
was matter of bewilderment: that this 
sturdy rascal had always the wherewithal 
for a cup of wine in the village inn, 
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That he had hoarded any wealth under 
the beneficent rule of the late Baron, 
Thibaut did not think likely. So my 
lord’s pique led him on to devise new 
plays. And, plain for all men to see, 
Pierre’s sense of honour done unto him 
by this unflagging interest of the Baron’s 
mightily uplifted his pride; while, not 
so plain, the treasure of Aumur warmed 
his hearth and his back. 

A root-crop could not be so- greatly 
damaged by the trampling of horses— 
at least, the damage was not so pleasantly 
patent to Thibaut, connoisseur in de- 
struction. Beside, what pride could a 
nobleman take in the mashing of vulgar 
turnips? ‘The swish of the ripe wheat, 
the trampled lane behind the rider, were 
pleasant to hear and to look upon. But 
the dull turnip! JZorbleu/ Ungraceful, 
banal turnip ! 

Wherefore, when Pierre put in his root- 
crop, Thibaut cudgelled his malicious 
wit, cursing the season which no longer 
would be host to the golden wheat. 
How to damage, how to discourage these 
vile vegetables? Quickly he hit the 
mark: one can but admire his ingenuity. 

For Léon Perigny, among _ other 
monkish vices, was a hunter of antiquities ; 
as ill content to allow a Roman coin or flint 
arrow-head peaceful to rest in the earth, 
as was Thibaut to permit the same boon 
to Pierre’s turnips. And Aumur, working 
upon this shallow foppishness with some 
tale of a Roman camp of old which had 
lain under the hill, backed with a certain 
derivation, as : A/tum murum—Haut mur 
—Aumur—the former distinctly a Roman 
name —readily egged on his friend 
to research within his domains. So for 
a month Perigny surveyed Thibaut’s 
estate, helped by the lord thereof, who, 
in good sooth, proved himself a savant 
of much enthusiasm and good direction. 
For, indeed, it was Thibault himself who 
at last discovered that the Pretorium of 
his ancient camp undoubtedly stood 
where now, by the grace of God, flourished 
those loathsome turnips of Pierre. 

They flourished no longer. An army 
of forced labour descended upon the 
farm, and Pierre’s field was dug, under the 
able direction of Perigny, as it had never 
been dug before. It was unfortunate that 
early in his operations the scientist really 
found one bronze coin, for the discovery 
heartened him to such purpose that 


before he gave up the search, a pit some 
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fifty paces wide and almost as deep 
yawned in the centre of the unhappy 
holding. Only the solid rock stopped 
excavation which would have opened 
Tartarus, for Perigny was very earnest and 
thorough in his follies. Indeed, led on 
by that battered denarius, he wished to 
explore all the farms on the estate, and 
to level the village inn; but here the 
discretion of Thibaut was forced to inter- 
vene. Whereat Perigny, his antiquarian 
ardour cruelly checked, departed on the 
tail of winter to his chateau, declaiming 
against all friendships, which, quoth he, 
were light things and disappointing, and 
unworthy the deep thought of serious 
men. In such temper was he as causeth 
many damsels to give themselves to the 
Church—though what good the Church 
takes in the acquirement of the sulky 
baggages it is full hard to see. 

Thibaut condoled with his _ ill-used 
vassal, and craftily—with an eye to his 
future amusement—offered to have the 
villagers fill up the pit. But Pierre, now 
heartily entering into the spirit of the 
proceedings, besought his lord to take no 
concern about the matter. For he-had 
now, he declared, the noblest cockpit 
in all France; he would take delight in 
fighting many a maintherein. He would 
plant his wheat about the pit in the 
remaining acreage. But one thing truly 
grieved him: that the noble friends of 
Thibaut must hunt with caution in future 
lest their august necks be broken in cross- 
ing his humble field. With humility and 
reverence in his face, and laughter in 
his sleeve, the varlet thus delivered him- 
self. And so Thibaut, as his taxes were 
still marvellously paid, had perforce to 
send ferrets into the darkest furrows of 
his brain to have out its inmost mischief. 

It was while on a visit to Chateaurenard 
that his new idea came to him. He sat 
one evening upon the terrace with Léon 
and the fair Rosalys, idly watching the 
sun set over Perigny’s broad domain. 
A cloudless sky, a gleam of water among 
far-off trees, the shrill song of an early 
cigala from the grass—all the gentle in- 
fluences of a spring evening attuned his 
heart to a poetic melancholy. It was, 
after all, inexpressibly sad, this living. 
Why could one never possess all one’s 
desire? Not of Rosalys was his thought, 
—she, he knew, was his for the asking. 
But that unspeakable varlet, Pierre, 
troubled his noble spirit. How to crush 
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his stubborn. soul; to make him cry 
“enough”; to bring him fawning to the 
feet of his proper lord. Why, the rogue 
laughed in his face. ‘hese casual harass- 
ments still left him cheerful, slid from his 
merriment like rain from sloping eaves. 
Thibaut longed for some continual device, 
which, like the bottomless urns of the 
Daughters of Danaos, should work from 
day to day and from dawn to dusk. And 
then, as though in answer to his wish, an 
immense flock of pigeons whirred over- 
head, homing to their cote behind the 
Chateau. 

Léon frowned. “They multiply,” he 
said. ‘Morbleu! how they multiply! 
It is too much; the farmers complain. 
Rosalys, I cannot give in longer to your 
fancies. The rents find themselves put 
off, unpaid. Thus it runs: ‘I cannot, 
my lord, this week. The pigeons eat 
the sprouting grain.’ . ‘A little time, 
my lord, the pigeons——’ Always the 
pigeons! Bah! It is too much. We 
must kill some. ‘To-morrow, then, I tell 
Simon.” 

“In good sooth, brother,” answered 
Rosalys, ‘do as thou wilt. They indéed 
multiply, and, as for me, I cannot love so 
many.” Thus she spake to impress upon 
Thibaut’ the sweet obedience of her 
sisterhood. 

But he—oh, strange, when killing was 
toward—pleaded for the birds’ lives. As 
for the canuil/e, let them complain. 

Léon was firm. He did not love the 
canaille more than did his brother of 
Aumur, but he had more love for lucre. 
The taxes must be considered before the 
pleasure of annoying the farmers. The 
pigeons, therefore, should undoubtedly 
perish. 

Thibaut pulled at his lip. “If it must 
be, my Léon, that thou should’st rid 
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(To be concluded in the February Number.) 





thyself of them, why not give them to 
me? I love them well, the beautiful 
birds, and--they may amuse my Pierre. 
A thousand! ‘Two thousand! Sizen/ 
They multiply. I will send my rascals 
with carts and baskets. I will build dove- 
cotes. Yea; as many as thou canst spare.” 

Léon waved his page to him. “ Sirrah,” 
he said languidly, “‘ thou hearest what my 
lord saith. ‘Tell Simon, then, to catch 
the birds. Go.” He rose from his seat. 
“Come, Thibaut, let us in. The air 
grows chill.” 

Thibaut touched Perigny’s shoulder, 
glancing at Rosalys, who blushed. For 
now she learned this ruddy trick of love ; 
her heart was no longer ice. 

“ Brother,” quoth he of Aumur, “ while 
thy vein is giving, I have still another 
thing to beg of thee.” 

“Tt is thine,” conceded Perigny, 
magnificently, What is it?” 

“Nay,” answered Thibaut, ‘not now. 
This night, at thy leisure, Léon.” 

So, at Perigny’s leisure, over the cards 
and the cups, was it settled that the Lord 
of Aumur in Gascony and of Abreuil in 
Bretagne should, on the fall of August, 
wed with Rosalys of Chateaurenard. 
Right glad indeed was Perigny, for there 
was no man living, he said, to whom he 
would part more readily with aught in 
his gift. Over the loving-cup he said it, 
and Thibaut acknowledged the compli- 
ment as befitted. 

“ And now,” declared he, ‘I return at 
daybreak to-morrow to Aumur, my Léon. 
My men shall bring waggons ere night for 
the pigeons.” 

“The pigeons?” cried Perigny. ‘ What 
pigeons? Ah, yes—of course. I had 
forgotten.” He looked at Thibaut 
curiously. ‘“£%, den, Thibaut! Thou 
art a droll lover.” 





A FAREWELL. 


H! the brown and ruddy apples and the gold on every tree, 
And the road that has no ending, the long road for me !— 


Love was brown and ruddy and gold and crowned with light, 
But he fears the dusty highway and the stark winds of night. 


Yet when I’m on the highway, I fear you'll call me back, 

That you'll set your thoughts to follow and your heart upon my track. 
“Oh no! you need not fear me, for when the last leaves fall 

I'll laugh with my new lover, and not think of you at all!” 





MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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Teaching the children of the poor how to play. 


PERSONAL SERVICE AMONG THE LONDON POOR. 


AN EXAMPLE TO THE POINT, BEING A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 


SISTER GRACE AND HER 


WORK. 


BY MRS. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


““ The unemployment with which we are threatened during the present winter has stirred in hundreds 


of people a painful anxiety and a deep sympathy. 


Politicians and social reformers may differ 


fundamentally as to the origin and cure of distress, but leaders of the most divergent schools of 


thought are at least agreed on the value of personal service. 


The mere giving of money to this 


or that organisation, however useful, does not satisfy the sense of individual responsibility ; nor 
does it bring the giver and the receiver into that human and natural relationship where the 
very distinctions of giver and receiver become interchangeable and finally merge into friendship. 
We ask earnestly for the names of men and women who will undertake throughout this winter 
to visit regularly one or more families in the poorer districts of London, and offer themselves 
as friends and helpers in any difficulties which may arise.” 

From the public appeal made by Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Humphry Ward, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and others. 


ND who is Sister Grace, whose life- 
work affords such a_ wonderful 
illustration of what personal ser- 

vice to the poor can do? you will ask. 
It is very difficult to persuade her to say 
anything about herself, though of her 
Guilds she is never tired of talking. She 
and the many devoted, skilled, and 
energetic women who work with her dread 
nothing so much as individual advertise- 
ment. ‘To use Sister Grace’s own words: 
“We pool our brains, and whatever we 
evolve is for the Cause, and not for 
individual glory.” 

The clever, energetic schoolgirl, who 


was almost consumed with the ideal of 
knighthood—“ I go to fight . that the 
bowed heads may be lifted, and the 
trembling limbs made firm. I go to 


fight . . . to dry the tears of little children ” 
—is a woman now with little children of 
her own. But as one enters the Ber- 
mondsey Slum Settlement, one reads in 


the radiant face the promise of abiding 
youth. It is one of the founder’s articles 
of faith, as also a secret of her success, that 
some one or more individuals should be 
personally interested in, and not merely 
pay for, every departure of the Guild 
work, whether it be the presentation of 
a site, the building of a new school, the 
building of a school laundry, or the 
addition by an interested neighbour of 
up-to-date bathing accommodation, or 
merely the fitting up of one set of boys 
with the scarlet knitted ties they wear 
with their sensible khaki corduroy Nor- 
folk suits. 


The Beginnings. 


When asked what first inspired her to 
do this work, Sister Grace answered : 
“When I was a girl at school I always 
meant, as soon as I was my own mistress, 
to see if in some little corner of the world 
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I could not help to make the neglected 
poor children happier than is their usual 
lot. When I finished my schooling at 
nineteen I attached myself to the West 
London Mission. I took lodgings in a 
workman’s flat in Bermondsey built for 
a hundred, and lived with ninety-nine 
Bermondsey folk for neighbours. I 
brought my income down to tally with 
theirs, and lived their life among them. 
I soon found that more than a single- 
minded desire to help them was necessary 
if one were to succeed; and I made 
arrangements to receive such training in 
hospital work as should give me the skill 
and knowledge to deal with the special 
diseases which dirt and malnutrition bring 
in their train, especially sore eyes, dirty 
heads and skins, rickets, and all kinds of 
preventable ills. I worked in a créche, 
and helped a good doctor and able nurse 
tend fifty babies, most of them pictures 
of misery. ‘This taught me just what I 
wanted most to know. With that and 
other scientific knowledge and_ hospital 
practice as my stock-in-trade, I renewed 
my energies among my poor neighbours. 
Songs, dances, music, and games had a 
new meaning when pain was made less, 
and I now started the mission work with 
an added feeling of being more truly 
equipped for my part in it. The Guild 
of .Play was started in a hall near by, 
rented from the London County Council 
at a nominal rent as a playground for 
these poor little ones, whose only other 
playground was the gutter. And later on 
the Guild of the Brave Poor Things grew 
naturally out of it, and commenced with 
one ‘*f Poor Thing” who, in those early 
days, was not by any means “ Brave,” 
but, on the contrary, required something 
akin to bravery to manage him. His 
uncontrolled naughtiness would have 
prevented any doctor making him well 
had he had no other drawback, and he 
was physically such a wreck that he could 
absorb little of that self-mastery which 
was the outcome of the organised games 
of the Guild of Play. 


The First “ Poor Thing.” 


One day a bright idea struck me. I 
would take this youngster under my own 
wing, and see what a little patience, com- 
bined with kindness and firmness, could 
do. ‘Treating the matter as a mutual 
“ ” I id « N , y, y I 

game,” I said: ow, young man, I am 


going to pretend from to-day that you are 
changed into another boy. I am going 
to change your name to Leonard, and 
I shall forget your old name altogether. 
I am going to put you into this little red 
dressing-gown, and you are going to be a 
brave sick soldier. ‘The ‘Rules’ of the 
Army are going to hang up over your bed, 
and, as a good soldier, you must * keep 
them.” Then I started giving him 
“‘rations,” sometimes medicine, sometimes 
nourishing food, together with very 
definite “ orders,” which were a long time 
before they were “ marching orders.” But 
that game of soldiers, carried out in every 
detail, became a reality to Leonard, and 
with his new name he became a new boy. 
The obedience which enabled him for the 
first time in his life to keep quiet gradu- 
ally healed his disease, so the incorrig- 
ible, deformed street arab became a 
self-respecting, self-supporting citizen ; and 
many are the words of good advice he 
has since given to the later generations in 
the Guild. 

But I said to myself, ‘‘Can I stop 
here, with all Slumland before me?” 
‘The answer to that question to-day is a 
Guild with branches all over England, 
irrespective of creed or limit, with mem- 
bers from under eighty days to over eighty 
years old. Two things anly are necessary 
for membership: physical suffering, and 
a brave fight against it. 


A Look round Slumland. 


The ancient glory of Bermondsey has 
long since departed. Gone for ever are 
the royal progresses, the processions of 
medizval knights and barons on their 
way to the Parliaments appointed to meet 
at its stately abbey. Bermondsey Abbey 
itself has almost entirely disappeared, and 
in its place has grown up a network of 
crowded courts. and crooked alleys 
intersected by broader streets of dingy 
warehouses, interspersed with tawdry drink- 
shops and public-houses. Little trace of 
the joy and jollity that (as we know from 
manyrecordsstillextant) made Bermondsey 
a scene of May Day revelry in good 
Queen Bess’s time would any stranger 
hope to discover, who chanced to find 
himself wandering to-day in this strong- 
hold of modern slumland, with its 
attendant horrors of ugliness and squalor, 
evil and ignorance, nay, of crime itself. 
And yet in the very midst of this drab 
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inferno that turns to a veritable city of 
dreadful night when the shades of evening 
descend, he might suddenly feel the great 
pall of despondency lift on finding him- 
self within the University Settlement, 
watching the fairylike revels of the Guild 
of Play. There he sees children who an 
hour ago were crouching beneath the 
blows of a drunken father, or flying from 
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There is no suspicion of street roughness 
or rudeness, and still less of being under 
the régime of any reformatory or institution. 
The hall, which is for the moment the 
children’s nursery and drawing-room, con- 
tains a good piano, and is gaily decorated 
with vases of flowers. The waltz round 
the street-organ is superseded by the stately 
minuet and music of four centuries ago. 














Sister Grace. 


the shrill abuse of an unnatural mother, 
disporting themselves as if sorrow were 
a thing untasted. The girls are dressed 
in white pinafores, with red caps, and the 
boys in red jerseys. A particular cere- 
monial is attached to the revels. Each 
child enters with an old-world curtsey, 
and leaves at the end of the evening in 
the same courtly and courteous manner. 


‘She was one of the early birds” is re- 
placed by “ Blow away the morning dew,” 
and the famous “ Greensleeves ” song and 


dance. In one corner those less fortunate, 
whose poor crippled limbs forbid any- 
thing more exciting than listening to the 
music and watching the players, are ‘being 
taught to embroider, in artistic colours, 
materials fit for a princess. More than 
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one royal robe has had some of its 
decorative work chosen from that done 
by these busy little maids. And the 
joys of these hours of peace and good- 
will are not confined to the children. Men 
and women of all ages also share them. 
The court dress of the former consists of 
red waistcoats, and that of the latter, red 
capes. A certain number wear medals, 
which denote that they are full members 
of the Guild. 


How the Good Seed has Spread. 


The work of the Guilds has now grown 
and spread beyond the shores of this 
busy island of ours, but at present there 
is more than enough to describe within 
easy reach. ‘here are weekly central 
and local Guilds of Play, annual May 
Day and Christmas Festivals, and regular 
summer holidays in the country in con- 
nection with each. As an outcome of 
these there is the Guild of the Brave 
Poor Things, with its work done in the 
towns, and the more permanent work 
on such a scale as is at present possible 
at the Boys’ and Girls’ ‘‘ Heritage” Craft 
Schools and Factory at Chailey in Sussex. 
The “Heritage” possesses the unique 
distinction of being a combined hospital, 
convalescent home, craft school, and 
cabinet-making factory combined. The 
girls’ school has the advantage of having 
at its head two “Sisters” who are 
Cambridge trained; and the boys’ head 
master is both trained and a skilled artist- 
craftsman. 

There is also the Harcourt Rose 
Factory for skilled workmen, where its 
founder (Mrs. Harcourt Rose) feels she 
truly visits her own workshop, and is 
comforted for the loss of her late 
adopted son by unselfishly caring for 
these lads. Some of them one-armed, 
one-legged, crooked-backed, totally deaf, 
but for the “ Heritage” training, would 
never find employment in the open 
market; and their only chance in life 
would have been to swell the ranks of 
criminals or incurables, and be kept at 
the nation’s expense. ‘The visitor may 
see a maimed and suffering lad, cycling 
to and from the factory, earning eighteen 
shillings a week, and living the life of a 
workman, among those scented pines in 
that Sussex village, lodging near the 
“Heritage,” and sending home half a 
crown a week to his able-bodied father, 
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who is among the unemployed in London’s 
slums. 


The Craft School. 


The lads here have been making, and 
helping to design, the solid oak furniture 
for the new ‘“‘ Heritage” Girls’ School 
presented by Lord Llangattock. As 
craftsmen know, oak is the hardest labour 
for able-bodied men ; but these deformed 
lads have turned out tables, chairs, coffers, 
and wardrobes which would bear com- 
parison with the best things of professional 
workers. ‘The training which leads up to 
this workmanlike skill and precision came 
forcibly home to me when looking over 
the portfolios of sketches and drawings in 
the preparatory craft school. Turning to 
a jolly-looking little lad—‘ Sunny Jim” 
the rest call him—TI asked: “‘ Have you 
ever finished a whole toy all alone?” 
“Oh yes, several,” said the “baby” of 
the school, aged nine. “I will show you 
my Time Book if you like.” Diving into 
the pocket of his workman’s smock for 
the note-book, there, sure enough, was the 
list : 


Toys MADE, 


1 Ladder. 4 Rabbits. 
1 Letter Box. 1 Table. 
1 Signal. I Spade. 


and all the times were carefully worked 
out. In the same way, the central subject 
of the girls’ education is needlework, from 
plain sewing to elaborate and decorative 
embroidery ; and every branch of house- 
wifery is taught. Every servant on the 
estate, with the exception of the drill 
sergeant (a retired naval man) and his 
wife, is a cripple of some kind, though it 
is often difficult to believe it ; and all are 
members of the Guild. To the latter 
may perhaps be attributed the extreme 
smoothness of working, and evident spirit 
of loyalty, and that corps desprit which 
every one exhibits, 

When a boy is sent out to compete for 
a post the future employer is not besought 
to take the boy because he is a cripple, 
but because he is as good a man at the 
particular job in question as any able- 
bodied person. The boys again, when 
seen off by the foundress, are : exhorted 
not to think of themselves, but of the 
honour of the school. Sister Grace’s 
view is: “Remember, if you succeed, 
you not only go in yourself, but you open 
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A group at the Settlement. 


a little wider a door for other cripples to 
pass through.” No wonder,. then, that 
recently one of the most diminutive lads, 
nicknamed “the Mighty Atom,” obtained 
a highly coveted post in the north, and 
when he knew it, he wired triumphantly : 
“Have raised Guild flag high. Won 
1t.— JACK !” 


The Slum Child in the Country. 


Let me give some of the first im- 
pressions of the country as variously 
recorded by these little slum-children. 
One little boy in writing his impressions 
Says: 

“JT went in a train first, and then in 
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a waggon. ‘There were other children 
with me, and they sang songs in the 
waggon. When I could sing no longer, 
I shouted till I got. there. ‘There are no 
trees or shops, it is all wide. ‘They took 
my clothes off first; I didn’t know my 
shirt was so dirty. . Then they put me in 
a warm bath and scrubbed me with a 
brush. When I came out I was glad to 
be clean, for my new clothes were a treat, 
all red and blue. By this time a bell 
rang, and I went into the cottage; it is 
all red and blue too, with pictures and 
a jockey horse. ‘The first day I couldn’t 
eat much ; but I soon took three lots of 
soup and two lots of pudding. After 
d'nner we played... . 


my bed and told me a story, all about 
trees and stars. I thought they were 
telling lies, but after a bit I saw a star 
looking in at me, and I didn’t feel as if 
1 was myself at all, but somebody else, 
and I was so happy I was afraid I was 
going to cry. But the trees began again, 
and I listened, and before I knew any- 
thing I was asleep. In the morning you 
don’t have to go and find your breakfast, 
it is there ready for you, and you play 
all day long. On very hot days we sat 
in the wood, and they told us fairy tales, 
all about princesses with golden hair, 
and dragons, and brave princes with good 
swords. I wanted to be a prince too. 
But I got tired of being good. I wanted 

















Rehearsing the Maypole dance. 


**T was quick, because it was time to go 
to bed. I folded my clothes when I 
took them off—they were so good, I 
wanted to take care of them—and I got 
into a big bath, and next into a night- 
gown, and then into bed. No one sleeps 
with you, it is all to yourself, with two 
white sheets and a red pillow. You say 
your-prayers in this place, and they tuck 
you up and kiss you good-night. After 
a bit 1 woke up ; it was so quiet I couldn’t 
sleep. There was nobody rowing out in 
the street, only the trees making a funny 
noise. By-and-by I heard another noise, 
like a tram-whistle, but it wasn’t, it was 
a nightingale. I got out of bed to have 
a look round, but they came in and put 
me back to bed, and then they sat on 


to swear and fight. I didn’t do it, not 
after the first time ; it didn’t make them 
mad, and I was sorry I had done it, be- 
cause they said they thought I was good. 

“The worst thing is that you have to 
go home after three weeks. If you have 
never gone home before you think it is 
fun, you like the ride in the waggon and 
the train. But if you have once gone 
back from the country, you know what it 
is like—all noise and dirt, and your old 
clothes on again, and something hurting 
hard inside you, because you wanted to 
stay. Nobody believed me in London, 
so it was no good telling them; they 
wouldn’t believe I had clean clothes every 
Sunday, and never got into a row. But I 
don’t forget it... . 
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The Brave Poor 


“ Every time I think of being there I 
feel different. I don’t want to sneak the 
young ones’ bread from them; I would 
rather pretend to be a brave prince with 
a good sword. I don’t have a game 
sending the blind man across the road 
when a ’bus is coming—they said those 
games were cruel; they don’t even like 
you to chase a cat. Somehow I don't 
want to do the things they wouldn’t like ; 
they would never find out, but they said 
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Things salute. 


they expected me to be good, and I can’t 
help it.” 


May Day in Slumland. 


But as these waifs cannot remain in the 
country all the year round, means must 
be devised to make their town existence 
tolerable. Let me describe one of the Guild 
entertainments—a Bermondsey May Day 
Festival. Soap and water were in unusual 


The Brave Poor Things at work. 











demand, and whole families washed them- 
selves with tremendous vigour upon the 
pavement.. Those destined to play a 
prominent part in the afternoon’s pre- 
gramme were being bathed in their 
mothers’ coppers within doors, A white 
frock and cap had been lent to each child, 
and the mothers had duly washed and 
starched and ironed them with magnificent 
result. The children all lived near the 
Settlement, and, long before the proper 
time, came out in all their glory and 
exhibited themselves thus regally attired, 
before admiring relatives. ‘he May 
Queen and her twelve attendant maids-of- 
honour were the first to appear. They 
were to be dressed at the Settlement, for 
this was always the order of the day. 
They waited for the others, who joined 
them in twos and threes, till the narrow 
court seemed full of white-frocked children. 
Then they started off, leaving their 
parents to follow as soon as they had 
“tidied up a bit.” The guests made a 
mixed and goodly company—friends of 
the Settlement, old folks from the neigh- 
bouring workhouses, cripples of all sorts 
and conditions, members of the Guild 
known as the Guild of the Brave Poor 
Things, and parents of the performers. 
Many an eye brightened as the long lines 
of white-frocked children danced to their 
places around and about the Maypole ; 
there was a moment’s pause, and the 
quaint curtseys of the children told that 
the May Queen was coming. She and 
her maidens, all dressed in snowy-white 
frocks, entered to slow music, and passed 
through the lines of swaying courtiers to 
the flower-covered throne. There her 
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mimic Majesty declared it her sovereign 
will that the revels should commence ; 
whereupon the long lines melted into 
circles, and game after game was played 
and greeted with loud applause. 

Little by little the slums vanished from 
the mind ; the old were young again, and 
some of the beholders were playing the 
same game in memory on village greens. 
They were little children again. The 
scent of all sorts of wild flowers carried by 
the little performers filled the air; their 
faces were shining and happy, and the little 
May Queen, seated high upon her throne, 
with her maidens grouped around her, 
was a fit study for an artist. She looked 
for all the world like a pale wild rose. 
Finally, the Maypole was “ plaited” by 
mere atoms of humanity, dressed in 
quaintly flowéred cotton gowns and 
pointed caps : they danced the old country 
steps with ease and wondrous grace. 

A glance at the faces of the audience, 
as they followed each movement with 
unabated interest, was little short of an 
inspiration to the workers, ‘Those in the 
huge audience who had come to show 
sympathy with such work, and who re- 
garded the Guild of Play almost solely 
from its educational side, were deeply 
touched by the great simplicity of every- 
thing. The grave significance of this 
May Day Festival was brought home to 
these onlookers as by a flash-light. Here, 
they must have thought, in the midst of 
the ugliness and squalor of this degraded 
slum, has the true light of happy inno- 
cence at last begun to shine. 

So, you see, what personal service to 
the poor can accomplish. 














An Old English dance. 


The photographs by Reginald Haines. 


































THE SOBBING WATER. 


BY T. W. 


ILLUSTRATED RY CyrRUS CUNEO. 


OU have seen Saxon Switzerland, 

y perhaps? Not a bit like Switzer- 
land, of course; not a bit like 

any place I know but one, and that one 
is at the other side of the world. I am 
going to tell you of something that hap- 
pened to me there—in the place at the 
other side of the world. It has just those 
odd-looking, flat-topped hills, looking as 
if their summits had been shorn off with 
a sabre-stroke. The sides of them, as 
in Saxon Switzerland, are made of pre- 
cipitous columns and cliffs of stone, with 
long level scorings which you can trace 
from hill to hill—the levels of vast 
primeval inundations. But while the 
cliffs of Lilienstein and Konigstein rise 
from slopes of green forest, with beautiful 
trailers waving from their crevices and 
gnarled fir trees clinging wherever their 
roots can find a hold, the hills in that 
untravelled country in the south-west 
corner of Arizona are bare and grim, 
coloured only by the bloom of sunrise 
and of sunset, and their lower slopes 
are dry, red sand. You have to travel 
in the deep narrow valleys, rarely seeing 
more than a mile or two ahead. Down 
there, there is shade, and sometimes a 
little moisture, where coarse grass and a 
few stunted shrubs can grow. Except 
these nothing grows in that region but 
cactuses. It is the country of the cactus 
—the plant which Nature has made so 
ungainly in order that it may store the 
water it needs in its swollen and dis- 
torted limbs, instead of parting with it 
through the million-fold leafage of the 
ordinary forest trees. There are cactuses 
that crawl at your feet in long trails of 
bulbous joints, others that rear a huge 
thorny bulk high overhead, others that 
form, as it were, thickets of strange fan- 
tastic forms armed with spikes that forbid 
all entrance to any one not clothed in 
plate armour. This uncanny vegetation 
creeps up the sandy slopes as high as 
it can, and clothes them at times with 
blossoms as fantastic as the forms from 
which they spring, but far more beautiful. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more brilliant 
than some of these huge cactus flowers, 
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which rival the tulip in their pure in- 
tensity of colour, but whose beauty has 
something not only unexpected but 
sinister as it issues from the dry, thorny 
surface of the most forbidding plant that 
Nature has fashioned. 

When the cactus flowers are in bloom 
they are visited by hosts of insects as 
brilliant and often as singular as them- 
selves. And that was what brought me 
to Arizona. A man of my calling, which 
was that of explorer and collector for the 
great European museums, has often to 
do things which seem very disproportion- 
ate to the end attained—or often, indeed, 
not attained. Months of travel, peril of 
life and limb, great expenses, have to be 
undertaken for the sake of a discovery 
which may in the end merely form a 
line in a catalogue of curiosities, but 
which may also, under the eye of a 
Darwin or a Haeckel, give the-clue to 
a new interpretation of life. In the 
present instance I had, besides the usual 
roving commission of a collector, a de- 
finite object for my journey through the 
Flat Hills of Arizona. It was from this 
region that Burgess, who died of yellow 
fever on his way home laden with a 
noble spoil, was believed to have brought 
that one ragged wing which was all that 
a white man had ever seen of the great 
butterfly Ornithoptera Burgesii, the bird- 
winged butterfly. ‘This wing was the 
treasure of a museum which had often 
employed me, and which had now com- 
missioned me to obtain complete male 
and female specimens for them. If I 
succeeded—and I had carte blanche as 
to ways and means, and the health and 
nerve which since that journey I shall 
never enjoy again—I promised myself 
what I now, in fact, enjoy, a quiet yet 
not inactive retirement in some great 
European or American collection of 
natural history, where I might try to find 
the connected significance of the many 
strange phenomena of organic life which 
I had witnessed in half the untrodden 
regions of the globe, under circumstances, 
for the most part, which left, at the time, 
small opportunity for calm _ scientific 
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thought. How often this dream hovered 
before me, and how often did its physical 
embodiment, the scarlet, black-bordered 
form of the famous Ornithoptera, seem 
to flutter amid the cactus flowers as I 
pressed on with the net in my bleeding 
hands, only to find myself deceived by 
some trick of the strange vegetation, or 
by a faint. resemblance in some other 
species of butterfly. 

I was not, of course, quite alone in this 
expedition. ‘lhere was the Indian guide, 
Michael, and that very important member 
of the party, a shaggy pack-horse, or 
rather pony, who bore a bell-tent, blankets, 
some scientific instruments, cooking uten- 
sils, water, and food, the latter chiefly 
oatmeal and pemmican. Do you know 
the virtues of oatmeal? I have walked 
for ten days on nothing else but raw 
oatmeal and water, carrying the meal in 
my pockets, and never felt fitter in my 


life. I could do it again now, but I never 
shall. Those days and ways are over for 
me. An explorer, you see, must have 


nerve, whatever else his equipment may 
be; and a street-crossing is about as 
risky an enterprise as I shall ever face 
again. In that journey among the Flat 
Hills something happened which cost me 
my nerve; and I have now to tell you 
what it was. 

We had wandered for three scorching 
days among the sandy valleys. ‘The hour 
had come when the traveller in the 
wilderness looks back on the toils and 
dangers of the day through a dreamy haze 
of tobacco smoke, and holds his life 
good. ‘The air still quivered with heat 
over the sands, and the cliffs, now rapidly 
losing the colour in which the sunset had 
bathed them, seemed to waver in the 
ascending current ; but night and coolness 
were coming on, and a deep silence 
reigned. It was now that I began to 
give attention to a sound which I had 
heard, but little heeded, as I toiled that 
day through the cactus groves or up the 
sand-hills. In the evening stillness its 
character grew more distinct. It gave 
the impression of—what shall I say p— 
something bursting, a kind of gulp mingled 
with a whistling cry. It was evidently 
very far off, or muffled by the intervening 
hills, for even now it seemed more like 
an airy suggestion of sound than sound 
itself. Probably no one who had not 
been trained for years to notice every 
noise that wild animals make at night 
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would have paid any attention to it. But 
this struck me as something new, and 
certainly not proceeding from any living 
thing. It cameonly at intervals. I had 
heard it, perhaps, three times during the 
day, and once, more distinctly, as I lay 
beside the tent door after our evening 
meal, Just as we were preparing for 
sleep it came again. I turned to Michael. 
* Did you hear that ?” 

The taciturn Indian nodded gravely. 

“What is it ?” 

“Indian call it Sobbing Water,” he 
replied. 

Water in this arid waste, I thought! 
Enough water to make a noise like that! 
Anyhow, where water was I wished to be, 
for there I hoped to find my prey. “Is 
it far off?” I asked. 

* Start to-morrow early, get there noon- 
day,” said Michael. 

Travelling in this region was very slow, 
and involved many circuitous passages 
round impassable obstacles, and 1 put 
down some seven hours on foot as 
equivalent to twelve miles or so as the 
crow flies, 

Michael stood up before turning in, and 
stretched an arm towards the south. 
“Over there,” he said. 

As I lay on the ground his tall form 
seemed to tower like a bronze statue 
against the fading glow of the cloudless 
sky, and his gesture seemed to have in it 
something fateful and significant. Who 
was it, I thought, that said the Apollo 
Belvedere reminded him of a young 
Mohawk warrior? Strange that the red 
man, the finest type of savage, with the 
possible exception of the Maori, that the 
white man has ever encountered, should 
prove so wholly unable to adapt himself 
to the civilisation in which the negro 
flourishes like a weed! Is it his fault, or 
his virtue? This old problem, over which 
I had mused so often, was recalled by 
the Indian’s momentary gesture, and clung 
round my brain while I sank into the last 
profound and untroubled sleep I have 
ever enjoyed. 

At five next morning we broke our 
little camp. I had told Michael to take 
me as directly as he could to what he 
called the Sobbing Water. Among the 
maze of hills we wound our way with no 
incident except a narrow escape from a 
rattlesnake disturbed in its siesta, and 
one repetition, now much louder than 
before, of the strange noise towards whose 
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source we journeyed. I had now begun 
to think of it as something of the nature 
of a geyser. I knew the singular tricks 
which water plays in this part of the 
world, and supposed that something 
peculiar in the formation of the encom- 
passing rocks made the sound different 
from that of any geyser I had yet observed, 
and much more ‘awe-inspiring. For 
anything so extraordinary as the actual 
phenomenon I was wholly unprepared. 
You must imagine us now as descending 
a stony ravine, picking our way among 
huge, tumbled rocks which looked like 
the debris in a dried-up river bed. Our 
horse made his: way here with great 
difficulty, but we dared not hobble him 
and leave him, on account of the swarms 
of venomous snakes which haunted this 
spot, and which compelled us to move 
forward with the greatest caution. The 
sides of our ravine grew steeper and 
higher and shut out more and more all 
distant view, till at last we seemed to 
emerge into a wider space, and I found my- 
self looking at a terraced wall of cliffs a 
hundred yards or so in front of me, with 
apparently open ground between. But a 
little more scrambling showed me that I 
should never reach those cliffs, for I found 
myself on the edge of a great chasm, 
roughly circular in shape, within which 
lay a sheet of black, motionless water. 
On every side the rock wall descended 
sheer to the brink, the mouth of the 
ravine where we found ourselves being 
much the lowest point in the whole com- 
pass of the chasm, and only about fifteen 
feet above the water’s edge. This, then, 
was the place of the Sobbing Water. But 
why the name? And what was the cause 
of the extraordinary sound which I had 
heard over a dozen miles away ? I turned, 
with an inquiry on my lips, to Michael, 
and saw that he had lifted a great stone 
to his shoulder and was. cautiously 
approaching as near as he could to the 
edge of the chasm. He heaved the 
stone into it: it fell with a reverberating 
plunge, and we waited, for I knew not 
what. That this was no geyser I had 
already satisfied myself, for it was evident 
that no spouting water had ever fallen on 
the spot where we stood. <A minute, 
perhaps, went by, then Michael turned to 
me muttering “ Hold fast,” and I cramped 
myself to a jutting crag, watching eagerly 
the surface of the mysterious lake. It 
was no longer the black, impassive mirror 
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it had first appeared. A tremor was 
passing over it, rippling lines played in 
widening curves about its surface, soon 
little waves seethed and hissed all over 
it, and now their froth appeared to form 
into long streaks as in a whirlpool. Yes, 
the centre was certainly forming itself 
into a pit round which the froth began to 
spin. ‘Then, with terrific suddenness, and 
with a loud gulping shriek that forced 
from my own lips an involuntary outcry, 
the whole lake went down into the depths 
and left me staring into an empty gulf. 

Where did it go to? What was 
at the bottom of the abyss? I craned 
my neck over the edge. The sun, now 
almost vertically overhead, shone into 
the chasm, and lit up its black walls till 
they were lost, far, far down, in a bluish 
mist. All was still now, not a murmur 
came up from below except for the drip 
of the water as it trickled from many a 
ledge and crevice in the sides of the 
mighty shaft. 

I had gazed down, trying to penetrate 
into the secret of the abyss, for perhaps 
ten minutes, when suddenly a current of 
cold air, deliciously refreshing in that 
torrid land, began to play on my forehead. 
There had been a fierce downrush of 
wind into the chasm as the water sank, 
and this, cooled in the depths, was now 
being forced upwards again by the re- 
turning flood. I soon began to hear the 
voice of the moving water as it came up 
the shaft in a loud, continuous hiss. The 
first thing I saw was a surprisingly beauti- 
ful andcurious phenomenon. You know, 
perhaps, that in places of great drought 
and heat all sorts of flying insects congre- 
gate wherever they can find a little water ; 
you can see swarms of them, bees, 
hornets, butterflies, and what-not, round 
the margin of any well where wells are 
very rare, their bodies quivering as they 
suck in the precious moisture. So it was 
here. The downrush of the wind had, 
of course, sucked them into the shaft, 
and now the sunlit depth was full of 
glancing wings as the upspringing water 
drove them before it. Nearer and nearer 
they came, and you can imagine how I 
strained my eyes to discover my longed- 
for prey, and with what joy I recognised 
the strange, unmistakable form and 
colouring of the Ornithoptera. Yes, two 
at least of them flickered like scarlet 
flames among the maze of wings, and I 
had the tantalising delight of seeing one 





“1 riveted my eyes on the rock before my face, and, dangling over the whirlpool, felt about with my feet for 
some support, however small.” 
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of them within a dozen yards of me. But 
now the water came with a swift, seething 
rush, not so fast as it had descended, but 
rapidly enough to toss the swarm of 
insects aloft like a glittering cloud, and 
my Ornithopterze were lost to sight. I 
was but little put out by this. I knew 
their haunts now. I must get to some 
place near the brink of the chasm which 
allowed freer movement than the narrow 
ravine in which we stood, and then it 
was only a question of time and patience 
till I found some Ornithoptera, on its 
way to or from its grim drinking-place, 
within reach of my net. But before we 
moved away from the only spot where 
the water was at all approachable by 
creatures not possessed of wings I deter- 
mined to procure some of it. If it was 
good drinking-water it would replenish 
our stores, and in any case its chemical 
analysis might reveal something of its 
relation to other sources, and throw light 
on the unique and wonderful phenomenon 
which we had witnessed. I put a tin panni- 
kin in the bag of my butterfly net, but with 
all the joints of the rod in use I could 
not get within several feet of the water, 
which, after having risen in its uprush 
considerably above the ordinary level, had 
by this time sunk again into its black 
calm at the distance where we first found 
it. I might, of course, have taken the 
pack-rope, but the ingenious, system of 
knots with which our pack was secured 
was no light matter to undo, and I 
meant to try to manage with the panni- 
kin and the net. 

The side of the chasm, however, was 
not quite so steep below our ravine as at 
any other point of the circle. 1 saw here 
a ledge, there a projecting crag, which 
would enable me to get a fathom or so 
farther down ; and down I began, very 
cautiously, to go. At last I thought 
myself near enough to make another dip 
with the butterfly net. Cramped, with 
my left hand, to a fissure in a pinnacle of 
stone that rose straight from the water’s 
edge, I leaned over with my right... . 


I never knew exactly what gave way. 
Probably the column I clung to had had 
its base sapped by the action of water 
beneath the surface. I only know that 
some huge mass thundered down into the 
lake, and I with it, in one mighty splash. 

Was that my voice? I tell you, there 
was something in me in that moment of 


frantic terror which watched the event 
quite quietly, and thought to itself, “I 
should never have taken that for your 
voice.” I, or one of the I’s in me, was 
screaming wildly, “ Michael, the rope, the 
rope!” ‘lhe dark, awestricken face dis- 
appeared from the edge of the cliff, 
and as I swam I tore at the surface of 
the rock, trying to find something to 
cling to. 

Would Michael never come! God, 
would he never come! 

Too late! I heard the premonitory 
seething of the little waves, I felt the 
swing of the whirlpool, and I struck out 
wildly for the cliff side, beating it with 
helpless hands. Suddenly the rock-wall 
shot upwards before my eyes, and my cry 
of despair was lost in the bellow of the 
descending flood. 

I cannot tell what happened as I went 
down, but I found myself a moment after 
clinging to the side of the abyss, where 
my fingers had found a ledge in the 
rock-face. I was now much lower down, 
and some distance sideways from the 
ravine. 

“* Michael, Michael,” I screamed again, 
and his answering shout was life and 
hope to me. I dared not look down, 
nor think of what was below me, though 
I felt that thought hover round me like 
a bird of prey, seeking to seize me and 
to tear me from my hold. I riveted my 
eyes on the rock before my face, and felt 
about with my feet for some support, 
however small. 1 found at last a little 
knob on which I could plant my toe: 
and though I dared not throw my weight 
on it, it relieved the strain on my arms 
and torn fingers, the blood from which 
was now running down my _ wrists. 
Michael was shouting encouragement: 
“Hold on, hold on! got rope now, 
water coming back,” and I shouted in 
reply and held on desperately, my whole 
will bent to that one effort, my mind a 
blank save for the sweeping of the wings 
of that bird of prey, the thought that 
would turn my muscles to water, which 
I knew I must keep off or perish. 

At last I ventured to glance upwards 
in the endeavour to locate my position. 
But though Michael’s shouts re-echoed 
loudly down the chasm, I could see 
nothing of him or of the mouth of the 
ravine owing to some intervening but- 
tress of rock. How deep was I? ‘The 
black, dripping walls towered up on every 

















side to what seemed an appalling height, 
and above them the space of blue sky 
shone small and ironically beautiful. 
But I had seen that the cliff wall was 
everywhere much higher than at the 
mouth of the ravine, and I tried to 
encourage myself with that. I was deep 
enough, however, in the throat of the 
gulf to hear sounds from below which 
had made no impression on me before, 
and I quailed to hear them. If I could 
only have controlled my ears as I did 
my eyes! There floated up from the 
depths a faint but distinct noise of 
churning and grinding, conveying the 
sense of a war of forces, far off but 
tremendous ; and over this hell I was 
hanging by a slippery ledge. .. . How 
infinitely fortifying and helpful is the 
sense of companionship, the mere know- 
ledge that one is not aione! I could 
see nothing of Michael, but the sound 
of his voice nerved me every time I 
heard it, and I set my teeth to fight for 
my life while a shred of consciousness 
and will remained. 

But the shock, the strain, and the loss 
of blood were rapidly proving too much 
for my endurance ; I felt my brain growing 
numb; I grew almost indifferent to the 
strangeness and terror of my position, 
when a sudden breath of cool air poured 
round me and brought me instantly to 
my senses again. I knew what it meant. 
At last, at last, the water was coming 
back! With fresh energy I cramped 
myself to my ledge. The air whistled 
past me, the water raced up from below ; 
in a minute more it was boiling over my 
head. I struggled to the surface, and 
swam madly towards the place where I 
saw Michael’s head over the cliff-edge and 
the rope dangling below. He had fastened 
his end of it to a rock, and coming down 
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half-way to meet me, he helped me to 
clamber up to safety. How good was 
the sight of these dry rocks and baking 
sands! I flung myself face downwards 
on the ground, lost in delight at the feel 
of its solid substance beneath me. But 
in that moment, in a strange revulsion, 
the thoughts, the imaginations, I had so 
fought against in the abyss returned 
irresistibly upon me, the infinite, merciless 
horror of the thing overwhelmed me at 
last, and went home to my inmost soul. 
I believe I should have leaped up a 
madman, if Nature had not found her 
remedy. For the first and last time of 
my life I fainted. 


When I came to myself the ravine lay 
in cool shadow, with the glow of the 
sunset lighting up its jagged crest on the 
eastern side. Michael, after some futile 
attempts to bring me to, had wisely 
allowed Nature to have her way. I dragged 
myself up the ravine again, and we camped 
at its northern extremity, for I could 
neither eat nor sleep so close to the 
terror at its mouth. Next day, when I 
was capable of thinking over the situation, 
I found nothing for it but to return as 
soon as possible to civilisation. 1 was 
suffering severely from nervous shock, 
and my hands were torn to the bone ; not 
a nail was left on any of my fingers. I 
was not wont to be easily turned from an 
object—no man is who has ever made a 
name for himself in my calling—but I was 
turned back now. ‘Iwo years have passed 
since that experience, and a new chapter 
in my life is opened, an old one closed. 
I got my museum, as you see, but I did 
not get the Ornithoptera Burgesit." That 
triumph roust be left for another to win. 
I am content to have seen it. I still see 
it too often in my dreams. 





THE CRIMSON ROSE. 


AKE, I beseech you, this poor gift of mine, 
The last red rose that gladdens Autumn’s day, 
And learn the love I dream in mood divine, 
Yet dare not say. 


Each crimson petal has its thought of you, 
Each scented breath is incense in your praise, 
An emblem of the love and worship true 
That fill my days. 


Take, I beseech you, this I have to give, 

And in your softer mem’ries let it sue, 

For I shall hold for ever while I live 
My love of you. 





WALTER E. DROGAN, 
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HE was short and square and 
S sallow—the heroine of my little 
x story, but she had glorious eyes, 
black and passionate, and she played 
divinely. 

I think she was half Russian, half 
Austrian: her surname began with a W 
and ended with ske—I never tried to 
pronounce it. Her Christian name was 
Natalia. 

I remember her arrival with her old 
uncle, one wet evening, at the hotel of the 
small mountain town where I was staying. 

The very next morning she came into 
the salon where I sat, with a pile of 
music under her arm. She flung me a 
glance, half shy, half defiant, muttering: 
“Vous m’excuserez, Madame?” ‘Then, 
without waiting for an answer, or, probably 
crediting me with the usual insular 
inability to frame one, she began at once 
those laborious éwdes with which I ever 
after associated her. 

Scale after scale, page after page of 
complex and elaborate finger-exercise, she 
went through without a pause, until at last, 
long-suffering as I have learned to be, I 
beat a retreat into the gardens opposite 
the hotel, where, seated in my favourite 
nook, I could gaze dreamily down upon 
the sapphire depths of the lake, so far 
below. 

And by-and-by, through the open 
salon windows, and out into the soft 
autumn air, there stole a delicious ripple 
of melody, a cascade of sound that 
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“There was a form at the piano—head and hands fallen helplessly upon the open keyboard.” 


MUSIC. 


MOUNT. 


sparkled and danced and gleamed, until 
every sense was steeped in vague enchant- 
ment. 

It was Mademoiselle’s donne bouche, 
the music she made when the drudgery 
of the étude technique was done. 

And so every day I learned to wait for 
the music, and was well content to con- 
done the terrible scales and exercises 
which led at last to so perfect a pleasure. 
For Mademoiselle was an artist, or well 
on the way to become one. 

I loved to watch the pose of the round 
black head, the crisp touch of the strong 
little fingers, as she mastered a difficult 
passage, or struck out the chords of some 
triumphal march. Beginner though she 
was, her music seemed able to touch and 
stir every varying shade of emotion. At 
her best perhaps in strong passionate 
themes, when each phrase seemed instinct 
with fire, arousing within one all sorts of 
wild imaginings and forgotten hopes, she 
yet could melt into the tenderest of 
melodies, when the tinkling notes were 
soft as summer showers, and called up 
visions of cool Swiss pastures and echoing 
cow-bells, or—ah, the ache of it! meadow 
walks at home, in the twilight, with the 
bird’s last song, and the scent of hay, as 
the full waggons creaked through the 
lanes. 

And yet now little she had tasted of 
life ; what dull, straitened times she had 
known, poor child! Motherless at eight, 
and left to the care of her father and his 
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brother, the old uncle travelling with her 
now, she told me, when we began to 
talk—I in my halting insular French or 
German, she fluent in both tongues, but 
lapsing into torrents of German when 
most herself. 

“Ves, it was the father who was 
musician, and who had decreed the same 
lot for her, and trained her baby fingers 
to stretch the notes; but he had died early 
and gained little—the poor father. ‘The 
uncle had promised to look after her, and 
start her on her career. He was not 
artist—ach Himmel, no! but ‘ Kaufmann,’ 
what you call dusiness ; but yes, he was 
good—the uncle.” And the shrug and 
the glance with which she indicated the 
old man on his usual seat in the garden, 
with beer and newspaper by his side, 
seemed to accord him his place in her 
scheme of things: a useful, perhaps 
necessary protector, but nothing more. 

And thus she had grown up in an 
obscure old German town, her time 
divided between the school and _ house- 
hold duties of the typical mddchen, her 
one gate into the world of beauty this gift 
of music. It was like the brilliant eyes, set 
in the midst of the homely, commonplace 
face. 

We had a wet season that year, 
and few visitors remained long in our 
hotel, and fewer still made friends with 
the plain little Fraulein. Some openly 
voted the music a nuisance which ought 
to be suppressed; some cared for it 
enough to ask her to play occasionally ; 
but whether admired or scorned, it 
seemed to make no difference ; she pur- 
sued her usual course with the same 
dogged persistence. 

Then, one day, some fresh arrivals 
brought another element into our midst, 
and the curtain of a little drama was 
suddenly rung up before my eyes. 

One of the new-comers was a Pole— 
young, vivacious, handsome, with all the 
charm of his race. Severe British taste 
might have found his costume eccentric, 
his gestures theatrical, and his whole 
personality too redundant, but eyes 
accustomed to continental expansiveness 
are more tolerant, and quicker to discern 
the courtesy, tact, and capacity linked 
with traits which are so often comprehen- 
sively dismissed by some of my fellow- 
countrymen as “ un-English.” 

I found the young Pole distinctly fas- 
cinating, while it was easy to imagine that 
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a girl might deem him a veritable hero of 
romance. 

He was smoking his cigarette on the 
verandah one morning, when Natalia 
broke into one of her glorious triumphal 
marches. From my corner, I saw his 
sudden start, the gleam in his brown eyes 
as he leaned forward to listen intently ; 
and from that moment, until the resound- 
ing chords sank into silence, his attention 
never wavered. ‘ 

Then, jumping up, he passed through 
the glass doois into the salon behind. 
After that, the piano spoke only at inter- 
vals, and it was evident that new melodies 
were being tried and ideas freely inter- 
changed ; for when I entered the room an 
hour later, the black and the brown head 
were bent close together over the key- 
board ; Natalia’s cheek was flushed, and 
I heard then, for the first time, though 
often afterwards, the sound of her glad 
girl’s laugh. She had found a new and 
appreciative auditor — the Pole was himself 
a musician, and naturally she was well 
content. 

But this was to be no simple harmony 
@ deux, and the intruding “ minor ”. was 
not slow to reveal itself ! 

The only person besides myself who 
seemed to notice the growing intimacy of 
these two was the Pole’s own cousin, a 
slight, childish creature, full of tricks and 
merriment, travelling now under the 
care of his married sister, who, it may 
be, designed them for each other. In- 
deed, there might have been already some 
family understanding, fo~ it did not escape 
me that pretty little Feélicie assumed at 
tines slight airs of proprietorship over 
the tall cousin, while his manner to her 
was just that of a man towards a favourite 
female relative. 

At first she would hover over the pair 
at the piano like some mischievous kitten, 
breaking into their serious discussions with 
some tricky interruption, sometimes illus- 
trating a passage in her fresh young voice 
(she could sing prettily and she knew it) ; 
but Natalia would never accompany her, 
though her cousin was forced into doing 
so more than once. 

She evidently found it hard to realise 
that even Natalia’s music could form any 
serious attraction for cousin Max, but 
when she recognised that day by day it 
grew more difficult to detach him from 
the piano and the player, Felicie’s laugh- 
ing face showed a subtle change. She 
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abated none of her little allurements, but 
the soft eyes were keener, and the smiles 
often forced and hard. 

I came upon the three suddenly one 
day, at the close of what had evidently 
been no slight contretemps. Perhaps 
Félicie had tested her power and found it 
fail ! 

Natalia’s sallow face had a dull red 
flush, the Pole was visibly annoyed, while 
Félicie made an impetuous exit from the 
room with more than her usual whirl and 
flutter of skirts. As she passed a mirror 
by the door, I saw her face within it, and 
was struck by its expression. ‘The thin 
red lips were pressed together, the brown 
eye sparkled with something warmer than 
mischief. The kitten was showing its 
claws! 

And against such a rival, what chance 
had the poor Natalia? I reflected. 

Plain, awkward, unused to social re- 
finements as to social intrigues, with no 
allurement but her music, no power but 
her love. For she dd love ; of that I was 
certain. Slow and simple by nature, 
perhaps she was, but resolute and 
tenacious when once possessed of a pur- 


pose, and capable of strong passion, or 
those brilliant eyes had lied. 
For a few days there was electricity in 


the air. I waited expectantly, as we wait 
for the pattering downpour of a thunder- 
storm. What would be the developments 
between these three young creatures on 
the threshold of life, each dreaming, 
Heaven help them, their separate, im- 
possible dreams? And _ how strange to 
think that these few passionate hours 
were shaping for each that long common- 
place reality of life through which all 
have to win, or lose their way! Then the 
blow fell. I heard, somehow, as one 
hears things in hotels, that the Pole and 
his party were leaving suddenly next day. 
Important business had arisen in connec- 
tion with Madame his sister’s property, 
etc. 

So then, flight — that was Feélicie’s 
decree. That was the result of her 
serious air, her whisperings in corners 
with Madame, the letters, the maps. And 
that last night, when, by request, to those 
assembled in the salon, Natalia played 
her grandest, wildest music, did she know, 
I wonder ? 

The Pole hung over the piano as was 
his wont, and his eyes were full of sombre 
fire, but his manner was more restrained 
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than usual. Be sure the little cousin was 
not far off, and if he found opportunity 
for one farewell look or hand-clasp, un- 
observed by those sparkling eyes, I never 
knew ; but I know that for more than an 
hour that night, on the pavement under 
my window, a young man walked bare- 
headed, up and down, to and fro, with 
restless, impatient steps; and gait and 
gestures were unmistakably the Pole’s. 

Next morning, for the first time for 
many weeks, I listened in vain for the 
sound of the piano, and passing through 
the salon after my early walk, I missed 
at once the familiar little figure, so erect 
upon the music stool. The void struck 
at my heart strangely. How dumb the 
whole place seemed, without that rippling 
cascade of notes ! 

But when, in the heat and hush of 
early afternoon, at the siesta hour, so 
loved of foreigners, I stole back into the 
silent, shuttered room to find the second 
volume of my book, there was a form at 
the piano—not upright and resolute as 
of old, but with head and hands fallen 
helplessly upon the open keyboard : and 
through the shadowed quiet came the 
sound of sobs. 

Should I steal away unseen, as I had 
entered—pass over on the other side, 
and leave this soul in pain, this fellow- 
mortal wrestling in the familiar agony, 
the lot of the deserted, the unloved? 

Then a quick impulse overmastered 
me: I went up to her, put my hand 
upon the shaking shoulders, and whis- 
pered firmly: ‘Courage, Natalia, all is 
not lost. You have much left.” 

She sprang upright, and for a moment 
I thought she would have struck me: 
the great dark eyes, for all their desola- 
tion, blazed furiously. 

“ How dare you?” she cried hoarsely. 
**You cold, still Azg/azse—what do you 
know ?” 

““Not much perhaps,” I said, “ but I 
know a little, for I have learned it at 
great cost, the price we mortals pay for 
such knowledge. I know that not one 
of us, no, not exe, Natalia, ever gets quite 
what she wants; and further, that among 
us women, there are many, very many, who 
have to do without the gift of love, and, 
losing it, are destitute indeed, for they 
have nothing left. By the side of them, 
you are rich. I want you to remem- 
ber it.” 

She looked at me long and steadily, 
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and gradually I saw a softer light creep 
into the hungry eyes. 

“Yes,” she said at last in her slow, 
broken English, “you are wise, I be- 
lieve. You still English woman, who 
sit so quiet and /ook; you understand, 
you know; it is the truth, For me, 
ach! lieber Himmel, I have yet the 
art.” And with another passionate sob 
she turned and crushed her lips upon 
my hand. Then I left her. 

Some years afterwards I was waiting 
in a small German town for the train 
to take me southwards. 1 had wandered 
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through the outskirts near the station 
when my eyes were caught by a name 
upon a bill posted outside the porch of 
a substantial building. The notice an- 
nounced that “‘ Fraulein Natalia W : 
already so dertéihmt in the cities of Vienna 
and Berlin, would of her gracious con- 
descension be pleased to play here, on 
the undermentioned date,” ete. 

So, then, those patient hours and long, 
tireless é¢¢udes in the little salon of the 
Hotel d’Or had not failed of their due 
reward, 

And I went on my way content, 


GENIUS AND MAN. 


A 


MIGHTY Spirit this, born of swift fire, 
O’er which keen wit sweeps like refreshing wind 
Gentle and bold, with charm that never palls, 


Boundless and new are its imaginings. 

Zssence of what is wild, undisciplined, 
Steeped in pure ether lent by Heaven’s sky, 
Unharmed it wanders through the gloom of Sin 
Or gaily floats on Humour’s rippling wave. 
All things it is, and with each changing mood 
Wonder and joy it spreads upon our world, 
Wherein ’tis doomed to linger for a space, 
Yielding to the unknown Power that rules it. 
Filled with a generous pity here on earth, 

It often hovers round a poor man’s home, 
And heeding not the claim of those who call, 
Floods with its splendour one neglected road, 
While neither cries, entreaties, no, nor tears 
Will tempt that Marvel into our dull lives, 

A glorious Spirit that with touch of flame 


Can make the mortal equal to a 
We groping 


On whom it lights. 


god 
in the dark 


Would blindly guide it, slow to recognise 
How the eternal fire must flare and burn 
Untended here as ’twas from Heaven sent. .. . 


Ah, let it be, and cease with scoffing blame 

To find its habitation poor and mean! 

For where it dwells that place is half divine. 
And when the house is used, the labour done, 
Then some rare perfume gathers round a Name, 
So strong in subtle fragrance that it steals 

Into the very hearts and souls of men ; 

And if the Spirit or the mortal erred 


Is of small moment: 


it was meant to be 


That they combined should serve Humanity. 


KaTE PERUGINI, 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT: THE MAN AND 
PRESIDENT. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR 


TO OYSTER BAY. 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN. 


President Roosevelt's term of office ts now rapidly expiring. His successor, Mr. William Howard 
Taft, was elected in the early days of November, and the actual President relinguishes the White 


House this spring. 
London and Paris. 


Editor of the American ‘* Outlook.” 


: ‘HEODORE ROOSEVELT is not 
an easy man to sum up. Some 
people form a certain idea of his 

character, others an idea totally opposed. 

Is he one of the greatest men that ever 

lived? Is he a heaven-born administrator 

and leader—a Napoleon and a Kaiser, a 

Curzon and a Kitchener, rolled into one ? 

Or is he simply a play-actor on the grand 

scale? I do not propose to examine 


either estimate of his personality, but 
simply to set down a few impressions re- 


ceived in the course of a visit to Oyster 
Bay and a private conversation, of con- 
siderable length, with the President of 
the United States. Democracy is the 
“note” at Oyster Bay; but democracy 
does not seem to belong to the President 
so much as to those who surround him, 
One might imagine from the newspapers 
that Mr. Roosevelt habitually received his 
visitors in his shirt sleeves, with a cigar 
stuck at the Uncle Sam angle in his 
mouth, and that the antechamber was 
crowded with a needy, hustling, boisterous, 
and expectorating company of politicians 
and place-hunters. J/ n’y a rien de tout 
cela. 

The President lives in a delightful country 
mansion, red-tiled, with a large sweeping 
verandah on one side of it, having the air 
of a pleasant lounging place—a suggestion 
heightened by a swinging hammock. 
The house itself is comfortable and roomy 
and orderly. It is the country gentle- 
man’s abode. The North room, in which 
I was received, is a spacious apartment. 
There are cases full of books that look 
like companionable books, often used 
and well taken care of—small books to 
fit the pocket on Presidential excursions 
across mountains and streams and in 
woody parts in quest of the bear or the 


Thence he proceeds upon a shooting-tour in Africa, afterwards visiting 
The personality of the man, his vivid mind and ceaseless, many-sided 
activity have endeared him to the English public. 


On his return he becomes the Associate 


caribou. On an instant you see it is the 
house of a huntsman. Monstrous heads 
of buffaloes adorn either side of the wide 
chimney. In the right hand corner, as 
you face the fireplace, is a cluster of flags— 
battle-flags, flags that have figured in the 
Americo-Spanish war when Roosevelt led 
his rough-riders with heroic impulse. 
There were other points about that Presi- 
dential apartment that bespoke the man. 
Pictures hung upon the wall—two oil 
paintings of a singular beauty. Qne re- 
presented a lonely calvary, high up above 
the middle arch of a brown stone bridge, 
beneath which sped the dark waters of a 
mountain torrent ; there was a touch of 
loneliness and grandeur, of Christian hope 
in adversity, in that picture, that singularly 
appealed. The other striking canvas was 
of a great tower, uplifted against a dark 
background of crimson colouring. The 
glories of the sunset and the bold out- 
lines of architecture stood for greatness 
of execution and beauty of conception. 
Later, when the President joined me, and 
we talked of various things, he praised 
those pictures, and I do not wonder why. 
They were by an American artist who, 
as far as I know, has painted nothing 
finer. 

At the commencement of this writing I 
spoke of the democratic feelings of Oyster 
Bay. It was there, in the village, and 
a direct republican simplicity as well. 
The executive offices, where sit Mr. 
Loeb the principal secretary and his staff 
of assistants, are situated over the village 
grocery store. There is something 
sublime in this disregard of appearances 
—in this Spartan simplicity on the part of 
the governors of a great nation of eighty 
millions of people. Imagine any other 
country housing its executive staff in such 
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humble quarters as these match-boarded 
rooms above a shop, whence arises the 
perfume of tea, gently blending with the 
odour of New England cheese. Mr. 
Loeb is as direct and unassuming in 
manner as his surroundings. He was 
busy correcting the proofs of a Presi- 
dential decree when I obtruded upon him ; 
but this did not prevent him from giving 
me a cordial welcome. As I passed from 
room to room in the small official suite, 
I gathered that the work of wrestling with 
State documents and correspondence did 
not leave these young gentlemen much 
leisure for polo or yachting. ‘They had 
their coats off and their sleeves turned 
up. For a layman it is a grateful spectacle 
to see a Government employee at work. 
Sundays are not altogether sacred from 
the demands of the White House, and 
there is much candle-burning, at times, 
on the part of the Oyster Bay staff, which 
is smaller than that habitually employed at 
the Presidential mansion in Washington. 
Oyster Bay itself is a pleasant, reposeful 
kind of village situated on Long Island. 
In the bay you will find a steam-yacht or 
two, and evidences of much local interest 
in boat-sailing. There is a house in the 
village of the colonial sort—a frame 
house, with gabled roof, and a comfortable 
construction. On certain of the small 
panes of glass which glaze its windows 
is to be found the name of the village 
beauty of those times—a certain Molly 
Townshend. Words of gallantry, that 
have their romantic sound across the 
years, were scratched by the diamond 
rings of British officers in the War of 
Independence. ‘That shows you that 
Oyster Bay is no mushroom place, dating 
from yesterday. It gives shelter, on the 
contrary, to a number of long-settled 
families of Dutch descent, which constitute 
the real landed aristocracy of America. 
I gathered from certain of my confréres 
of the Press that times had been lively in 
Oyster Bay. The President, with charac- 
teristic vigour, had thrown himself into 
the election of Governor for New York 
State. This election took place on the 
day which decided the Presidential des- 
tinies of the country—that is to say, on 
November 3. It is the festival of St. 
Hubert, who is the patron of all good 
huntsmen. A lucky omen, was it not, 
for the candidate of President Roosevelt ? 
Now, Governor Hughes was the Republican 
candidate for the States, and, as such, 


was the official protégé of the President. 
Indeed, that strenuous statesman has not 
hesitated to champion the nominee of 
the Saratoga State Convention with all 
the force at his command. Yet I learned 
from some, who had opportunities of 
knowing, that Governor Hughes and 
President Roosevelt are of totally op- 
posing temperaments. The Governor is 
full of goodness, coupled with austerity ; 
whilst Mr. Roosevelt is goodness with- 
out the austerity. I merely mention this 
to show that, whatever has been said to 
the contrary, the chief of the American 
nation does put aside strong personal 
likes and dislikes when it is a question of 
the higher interests of the country. 

A Government automobile, attended 
by a secret service man, drove me through 
pleasant avenues of hickory and chestnut 
and acacia, by winding country ways, to 
Sagamore Hill, where is the President’s 
house. Delightful these Long Island 
country residences—indeed, the country 
residence is one of the great charms of 
America. Standing back in spacious, 
well-wooded grounds, with velvety lawns 
before the door, with no hedge to hide 
their beauty from the road, these resi- 
dences of shingle, painted bright and 
shimmering in greens and yellows and 
browns, represent, to my mind, the ideal 
country quarters. They are comfortable 
and elegant, and, at the same time, give 
a sense of air and space. For two miles 
we wound round country roads, getting 
glimpses of the summer settlements of 
leisured folk, with here and there a place 
of special interest, such as the wooden 
church where the President worships on 
the Sunday—a church of the English 
episcopal religion. 

When we finally entered the private 
road leading directly to the President’s 
house, I saw a stalwart figure sitting 
beneath a tree. A telegraphic message 
passed between the chauffeur and this 
man—a sort of watchman upon his tower 
—as if to reassure him of the inoffensive 
character of the visitor. Then a swift 
turn brought me to the near neighbour- 
hood of the house. I was astonished, 
and a little amused, to see stockings and 
other articles of attire hanging from a 
line to dry. Another instance of Republi- 
can simplicity. 

When ushered into the apartment in 
which the President received me, there 
was only one other visitor beside myself— 
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a tall, distinguished-looking man, with 
whom the President presently conversed 
with considerable earnestness, A twenty 
minutes’ wait, and then came my chance. 
The President walked out of a small 
room off the hall, descended two or three 
steps to the level of the place in which 
I was, and advanced to meet me. ‘There 
was the greatest cordiality in his welcome. 
He has the priceless gift of putting you 
immediately at your ease—indeed, more, 
he has the gift of making you feel that 
your friendship and regard, as well as 
your personal opinion, are of moment to 
him. He wore the traditional costume 
of a khaki riding-suit, terminating in 
brown gaiters and brown boots. Around 
his neck was a blue tie with white spots. 
This was the only point in which he 
recalled M. Falliéres, the President of 
another great Republic. M. Falliéres 
wears a blue tie with white spots, and has 
done so, they say, ever since the day 
when Gambetta gave him a portfolio in 
his Grand Ministére. 

You feel the activity, the impetuosity, 
the enormous virility of President Roose- 
velt. He has a staccato kind of speech 


by which words are curiously, but not 


unpleasantly, underlined. As he talks, 
as he becomes animated in developing 
some congenial topic, his eyes almost 
close up behind the pince-nez, and he 
seems to smile through his teeth. One 
or two of the caricaturists have caught 
this expression, but generally they make 
him brandishing a big stick the while. 
To-day his attitude is not martial, but 
full of peace—the olive branch in place 
of the warring club. The teeth are very 
fully exposed, so that one sees their 
whiteness and regularity. With the utmost 
geniality the President plunged into all 
sorts of topics, and discussed them not 
only with the ability and relish of a man 
of wide interests and of splendid energies, 
but as a man of culture with deep 
intellectual grip of the problems, as well 
as the literature, of the world. It was 
not long before a remark of his betrayed 
his liking for Dickens. “I hope you 
read your Dickens?” he said to me in 
the tone of anxious inquiry with which, 
in another generation, maiden aunts of 
pious tendencies would have counselled 
us to draw daily inspiration from the 
Psalms. We _ discussed Dickens, his 
eternal charm and versatility. It was 
easy to see that the President knew all 
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the characters by heart, and welcomed 
them as old friends. Something—an 
article of mine on America—made the 
President speak of the value and ex- 
pediency of foreign criticism. Martin 
Chuzzlewit? Yes, it was true; all the 
types were there, some he had sent to 
prison—that was, of course, when Mr, 
Roosevelt was police commissioner of 
New York—but was it worth while to 
write the truth so bitingly? Criticism 
of the sort is ungrateful in the mouth of 
the stranger at the gate. For instance, he 
never criticised England publicly during 
the South African War. It was so much 
more grateful in a foreigner to speak 
of her heroism and spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Harsh comments from the outside never 
did any good except they were uttered 
with the direct object of obtaining im- 
provement in the nation criticised. So 
much better to err on the side of leniency, 
even when the subject is Tammany. I felt 
the application to my own case, for I had 
written on Tammany, and had ventured 
to call attention to its human aspect. 
My interlocutor thought I had been too 
lenient in my observations— though they 
remained fundamentally true—but he 
said he was pleased that the human 
aspect had been brought in. Tammany 
is human. When Mike gets sent away 
for a week or two to Blackwell’s Island, 
whereon is situate the prison, other 
friendly and, perhaps, equally disreputable 
Mikes console the mother of the reprobate 
by numerous acts of kindness, by taking 
her out for country drives and excursions, 
and by seeing to it that Mike’s people 
do not suffer from his absence. This is 
part of the Tammany system, and this 
is partly why Tammany rules in spite of 
Mr. Roosevelt and other reformers. 
It is the human quality that appeals in 
most men. We discussed that aspect of 
it, and the President thought that the 
human nature in him was responsible for 
the fact that though he fought Tammany, 
Tammany in some considerable pro- 
portion voted for him. ‘There is the case 
of a man blameless, austere, with little of 
the oil and balm of humanity in his com- 
position: he is a righteous man, but have 
you as soft a place in your heart for him 
as for the sinner who, with not one-tenth 
the moral virtues, yet charms with his kind- 
ness and overflowing charity? It was in 
this strain that we talked on this pleasant 
morning at Sagamore Hall, 
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I discovered that the President had a 
great predilection for G. K. Chesterton. 
I imagine that that young and brilliant 
writer’s ears must have burned. I madea 
comparison between G. K. C. and G. B. S., 
trying to establish an equation, but Mr. 
Roosevelt had other ideas of literary 
algebra. I gathered that he thought that 
Shawisms could be taken too seriously, 
until they become intolerable doctrines. 
Perhaps because Chesterton has written 
of Ruskin the conversation swung that 
way. Then I began to see more of the 
man, vigorous, personal, and _ twentieth- 
century, who is Theodore Roosevelt. 
He pleaded for to-day at the bar of 
yesterday. Let it not be convicted 
without a hearing, he insisted—though I 
am not professing to give his language. 
The train in the mountain gorge, the 
modern battleships bristling with cannon 
and moving majestically over the waters, 
are these not beautiful things? Our 
admiration of the past may be due, if not 
to optical illusion, at least to the circum- 
stance that distance lends enchantment. 
Approach Constantinople, note its fairy 
minarets and towers, its fair perspective, 
the graceful outline of architecture against 
the sky. But when you come to put foot 
to the ground, to penetrate the streets of 
the apparent paradise, your nostrils are 
assailed with a thousand unholy odours, 
your eyes shocked, probably, by the 
spectacle of garbage in the street. The 
age of picturesqueness may not have 
passed with medizevalism—indeed, at the 
distance of time, we may make a wrong 
estimate of contemporary values. ‘To 
emphasise the point he spoke in parable. 
There was in Paris, during the Commune, 
an American, a diplomat. Here was a 
precious occasion, which he might well 
have employed in accumulating informa- 
tion of a first-hand sort, and of recording 
his impressions for the benefit of posterity. 
But, alas! his ideas were retrospective. 
Instead of producing a first-class docu- 
ment on events of which he was the eye 
witness, he turned his thoughts and 
industry in the direction of the great 
Revolution, and wrote a mediocre work 
on that historical epoch. Thus he threw 
away a golden opportunity of actual 
observation for the glamour of a period of 
which he had no direct knowledge. The 
present was sacrificed to the fetish of the 
past. And so the argument pursued its 
way, treated by the President in that 


bright, breezy manner that fascinates the 
hearer. 

Other topics we touched on, as, for 
instance, the sky-scraper. Had I noticed 
the appearance of these monster buildings 
as I came into New York Harbour? 
asked the President of the States. ‘ Yes,” 
I said; “at night they look like moun- 
tains.” He seemed pleased with the 
comparison, “Yes, the lower end of 
Broadway might be described as a canon,” 
he observed, and then went on to say that 
he had wished to limit the height of these 
tremendous buildings, not on esthetic 
grounds, but because of their possible 
hygienic inconveniences when, owing to 
some fluctuation in commerce, they be- 
came turned from their original purpose of 
business premises into tenement houses. 

The sterling qualities of the man came 
out when, by some process of switching, 
the current of conversation passed to a 
consideration of character in various dis- 
guises. The Western man, though he 
may wear a white tie with a frock-coat, 
and be guilty of other eccentricities of 
attire and of behaviour, may be “a mon 
for a’ that ””"—a man of dauntless courage 
and deep intellectuality. When we rose 
up, the President accompanied me to the 
door. Before finally disappearing into his 
workroom, where many a vital document 
has been hammered out this summer, 
he asked my mission to America. Hearing 
that I had come to discover the New 
World for myself and my countrymen, he 
said it was good for the Englishman to cross 
the Atlantic. Each nation had something 
to learn from others; America had its 
lessons to be culled from England. In 
another part of our conversation the 
President said he was studying the British 
Corrupt Practices Act with a view to 
adapting it to the American case. 
‘““America needs England,” he observed 
emphatically; “there should be the 
utmost friendliness between the two.” 

Would you know my final impression ? 
It is that much of the so-called big-stick 
manner of the President is pure pose— 
unconscious pose, perhaps, but mainly 
political pose. At heart he is the scholar 
and the high-principled gentleman, happily 
combining these traits with a great, whole- 
some taste for out-of-doors. His last 
words to me were, that the moment his 
office released him, he was going into 
Great Britain’s African possessions to 
seek relaxation in a big-game shoot. 
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A BAD “OUTLOOK.” 
Chorus of big-game: ‘Roosevelt is coming! Sauve qui peut!” 


It is announced that, before taking up his duties on the Editorial Staff of The Outlook, President Roosevelt 
intends to take a holidav “ big-game shooting” in Africa. 
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“‘The milliner put it on her own head first, to ‘show you the style... . . ‘Send me that one to try,’ you 
said at once, for you will never try on at the shop.” 
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YOUR NEW HAT. 


BY ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E, SUTCLIFFE. 


1. 


T is much more alluring than it 
| would have seemed if you had tried 
it on at the milliner’s, How nice 
one’s own glass is! You never forget the 
advice once given you, to stand always at 
a little distance from it; “for,” said the 
woman who told you, “no one ever gets 
closer to you than this,” ¢dis being 
the approved distance. She was one of 
those very sensible people who always 
know exactly what they mean, but do not 
seem to care very much what any one else 
means. That was why you did not 
venture to smile, or to glance gaily at her 
when she affirmed that no one ever got 
closer than “this.” ‘“ Does no one?” 


You would have said that if it had been 
Margaret, 


for instance—or Winifred. 
Winifred would have understood! So 
would Margaret, but not quite in the 
same way. Your brows draw together in 
a delighted little frown as you realise how 
differently Margaret and Winifred under- 
stand the same things. . . Is not life 
interesting ? 

But you had been feeling depressed 
just before you got that hat; life had not 
been seeming at all interesting. Surely it 
cannot be the Aa¢ which has made the 
difference? You feel that it is not the 
hat, but something which the hat stands 
for. It is curious how often that seems 
to be the answer to your many puzzlings ! 

How desperate you were feeling that 
day—and you could not do anything, for 
there really was nothing to be done except 
be cross, and that was so horrid both at the 
time and afterwards that the wonder was 
how you ever did do it.. And then you 
remembered that saying of Madeline’s: 
“When in doubt, buy a hat.” “ What 
nonsense !” you had retorted to yourself 
in your strenuous desperation about 
nothing at all; for if one could be con- 
soled by duying a hat, women must be 
inferior to men. And at the Suffragist 
meeting last week, all those women in 
grey-green coats and skirts and ferocious 
hats had said things which made you 
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quiver with shame and fury at such an 
idea. Considering what men were—to be 
inferior to them! . . . and yet the grey- 
green women seemed to want to be like 
them; while you, who hadn’t hitherto 
thought whether they were superior or 
not, but only that they were often very 
nice, certainly didn’t want ¢4at. Another 
puzzle! Being only twenty-one was al- 
most as difficult as being a Suffragist, you 
had reflected. . . And then, at the door, 
with a long, long list of names in her 
hand: “ Won’t you sign our Petition?” 
such a very nice girl, not a day more than 
twenty-one, had said to you. You had 
looked into her eyes. They were blue 
and sweet, and she had lovely hair. “ Are 
you a Suffragette?” you had asked her 
timidly. She had smiled rather patronis- 
ingly and said that she was not, but that 
though she did not entirely approve of 
their methods, they had undoubtedly 
brought the Cause to the Front. And you 
had signed the Petition, because her eyes 
were so sweet—and as you went down- 
stairs behind your mother (who hadn’t 
signed it) you had wondered if that girl 
ever went to dances, and, when she went, 
did she think all the men she met there 
so dreadfully silly and dull, for then the 
dances surely would hardly be worth going 
to? And dances were nice, you had con- 
fessed to yourself, with a little sudden 
clasp of your fingers upon the balusters, 
as you thought of—of some you had been 
to lately. Supposing that girl with the 
eyes had met . . . that man, for instance 
(but you hoped vehemently that she had 
not), could she have thought Am inferior ? 
Poor girl, if she did! A proud smile had 
curved your lips. But what was there to 
be proud of? . . . You gave it up: you 
only knew that you were proud of it— 
whatever it was ! 

Well, at any rate, you took Madeline’s 
advice, angry though it had made you. 
You went to your milliner’s, and at first 
you did not care much: all the hats 
seemed to have a certain sameness. . . 
No! that one with the blue 

The milliner put it on her own head 
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first, to “show you the style.” ‘The 
milliner has a straight nose, and yours is 
quite out of drawing, as your artist-friends 
amusedly tell you. ‘Then the hat with 
the blue must be out of drawing too, for 
it is “your” hat. ‘he moment the mil- 
liner put it on, you knew that! It 
draws the nose up—and there is no 
object in a hat’s doing that, if the nose 
cannot 4e drawn up. “Send me that one 
to try,” you said at once, for you will 
never try on at the shop. The glasses 
are horrid, and your hair gets untidy, and 
the milliner says everything suits you. 

And once you had seen the blue hat, 
you saw ever so many others. A French 
proverb came into your head: L’appétit 
vient en mangeant. “Certainly,” you 
thought profoundly, “it is true about hats.” 
There was a black one with a “ false-pink ” 
feather—you hate that word old-rose (as 
if roses were ever old!), so you call it 
false-pink—and there was a grey one, 
exquisitely crushy-looking (as if it had 
been sat upon by a most artistic person), 
and a little toque like a decided opinion, 
and a Leghorn like an undecided but 
interesting one. ‘Suffragist and Anti- 
Suffragist,” you said to yourself, delighted 
with your fancy, for you are afraid you are 
that kind of Anti-Suffragist ; lukewarm, 
some people would call you, ‘‘ but Leghorn 
is more fun,” you thought, and wondered 
if you would tell him your little joke 
when you met him again . . . if you ever 
met him again ! 

And then the milliner showed you 
scented veils—delicious, but it doesn’t 
last a day—and hat-pins ; but you are sick 
of hat-pins, and think it will be a blessing 
when we cease to trim our hats with them 
—horrid blobby things! You had no 
hat-pins sent. 

Did you feel better when you came 
out of that milliner’s?. Did you?... 
Well, at all events, you wished you didn’t : 
that was something. You tossed up your 
chin cynically: “It will be a topic for 
lunch”—and most scornful of hats and 
milliners and silly thing like that, you 
got, very smiling and bright-eyed, into 
your ’bus. 


II. 


The hats came that evening. You had 
the band-box into the drawing-room, and 
showed them to Winifred, who was dining. 
You were alone together ; the others were 
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at the theatre. Winifred liked the black 
with the “‘false-pink ” feather best. 

“T’'ll have it if you don’t,” she said. 

“I’m certain to have the blue,” you 
answered, with a lift of the heart. 

“Yes, blue suits you,” said she... 
You do not need Winifred to tell you 
that—-more important information is yours 
upon the subject. . . But Winifred is a 
dear. One knows, when she says a thing 
suits one, that it does suit one. With 
some of the girls you meet, that is not at 
all to be taken for granted. Mary, for 
instance . . . it is extraordinary how she 
always likes your rather unsuccessful 
things the best, and how, of two muslins, 
invariably she prefers last year’s. Perhaps 
she doesn’t really know—for other people ; 
she does, for herself. But you never take 
her advice, so it isn’t of much consequence. 
Winifred, on the contrary, always hits on 
the frock or hat that has—well, how does 
one express it?—‘‘done the trick?” 
What trick? The trick of—of making 
one’s eyes look bright and one’s heart 
go dancing. One may make mistakes in 
dress (you reflect), and imagine things 
become one when they don’t at all; but 
it is only the really becoming thing that 
does ¢hat to one’s eyes and one’s heart. 
“Tf you have any doubt, even the tiniest, 
about wearing it when you're going to 
meet the One and Only—it doesn’t really 
suit you!” Somebody said that once: 
it seems to mean the same thing. 

Winifred was turning the hat with the 
pink feather round and round on her 
finger. You rather hope you are not 
going to like that one . . . for you mean 
to have two hats this time. The blue 
will be one, of course; but if that pink 
turns out to be second choice, you will 
feel quite guilty. You will try not to like 
it. Now, even Winifred would think 
you rather a goose if she knew you were 
feeling like that! It is annoying to 
suspect one’s-self of being a goose. And 
even if no one ever knew, you would still 
be a goose, you suppose—if you were ? 
You wonder. Why does everything 
seem to make itself into such a big 
question? You feel that this puzzlement 
about the goose-trouble’is quite a big 
one .. . and suddenly, once again, that 
tired sensation comes over you. 

You are tired; you wish you could 
stop thinking. You wish you could ask 
some one—some one whom you would 
really believe, That man. . But you 





“The hats came that evening. You had the band-box into the drawing-room, and showed them to Winifred, who 
was dining. . . . Winifred liked the black one with the ‘false-pink’ feather best.” 
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scarcely ever see him. Whenever you do, 
all the puzzlement goes away, even though 
you may not once speak of any of the things 
which have puzzled you. You seem to 
forget that you have to think about things. 
You ave to, you know that, and often you 
enjoy it immensely; but then, often too, 
you get tired like this and there seems 
to be no answer, and worse still, no 
reason why anybody should want one. 
But the moment you see him, you know 
that there is an answer and a reason for 
wanting it, and the odd part is that ‘hat 
seems to be enough to console you, for 
he makes no claim to being able to 
answer. You remember that time when 
he said : ‘‘ Let us wonder together ”—and 
it was as if you were both in a fairy- 
tale. 
But you scarcely ever see him. 


“TI don’t like the toque,” you heard 
a voice saying from somewhere. The 
toque? Oh, yes! the hats and Winifred, 
of course—you had forgotten. 

“No, I don’t either,” you said hastily. 
““T don’t know why I had it sent.” 

“ A ‘forget,’” said Winifred. ‘‘ One is 
always forgetting what one’s like.” 

“But I’m sometimes quite like that 
toque” —and you know you ave, some- 
times. 

“Only when you ‘forget’ still more,” 
declared Winifred, and quoted something 
about “the world’s slow stain,” and 
departed. 


III. 


Funny! What hed Winifred’s saying 
that (it was very nice, somehow) to do 
with your having felt that you might be a 
goose because you wanted not to like 
the hat with the pink? For you didn’t 
so much mind about the gooseyness now, 
after that thing about “the world’s slow 
stain.” But what on earth had they to 
do with one another? Perhaps it was 
the tone of Winifred’s voice—as if she 
was very fond of you. . . Oh, bother— 
thinking again! At any rate, the toque 
is a horror—a little beast! But there is 
no doubt about the beloved blue; you 
put that on the piano-top, very carefully 
(having “tried on” again), with an 
affectionate pat; it is yours now, you 
must get to know one another. The 
pink comes next. It does look rather 
nice—everywhere but, ferhaps, on the 
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right side, your “ plain profile.” At the 
left, it’s perfect. At the back—oh, what 
a darling back! You peer and peer 
again ; you wish that left side and that 
back were not so ravishing. What a 
nuisance if you’re going to like it fright- 
fully; for Winifred wants it, and it 
would suit hertoo, But,after all, it is from 
your milliner ; Winifred could have gone 
to her long ago if she had_ chosen. 
And you had all the trouble of going and 
choosing; you picked out the hat— 
perhaps she might have passed it by. 
It seems to look nicer and nicer the 
longer you keep it on. . . 

Well, suppose you try the others—the 
crushy-grey one and the Leghorn. The 
grey is a beauty. There is a particular 
mood in which it would seem to have 
been designed for you, only you are not 
sure that that particular mood is one you 
care a great deal to be in. It isa very 
quiet mood. You like it, and people 
seem to like you in it, but —but— 

Nothing ever happens when you are in 
that mood. 

The thought crosses your mind before 
you know; you feel rather ashamed. 
You did not mean to put it into those 
words ; you did not even know they were 
the words for it. You blush, all by your- 
self.. What did you mean? what did #¢ 
mean, rather? The grey hat iilts 
comically over your forehead as you stand 
thinking. .. No! you w//7 not put it 
into any more horrid words. .. Only, 
that day at Ranelagh, when you wore the 
French hat with the blue and the great 
swirl of uncurled black feathers (much 
more daring than your usual sort; 
* outré,” some one called it, but it wasn’t 
a scrap, only different)—well, that day. 

He was there, and —It wasn’t 
anything really. Only a sort of look in 
his eyes, a sort of tone in his voice, 
almost like nervousness—as if he could be 
nervous with only you! And yet you 
knew he was and he was cross 
when other men came up (it wasn’t your 
fault !), and you felt something like a bone 
that he was growling at the other dogs 
about—no, no! men, you mean. But 
they weren’t frightened ; they didn’t go 
away. You wished they would—and yet, 
you were rather glad they didn’t... 
You couldn’t be rude to them, could you? 
There was no reason for being rude to 
them—and besides, he was doing quite 
enough for two in that way. Cross though 
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he was, however, he stayed by you to the 
very end of the day and came with you 
to the carriage when you were going, 
and, as you got in, the feathers went into 
his eyes. They were as soft as silk, so 
it didn’t matter; and he laughed and 
looked at them, and then at you—and you 
knew that that hat was a triumph, a 
triumph! You kissed it when you took 
it off... 

Now, the grey hat is lovely, but it is not 
that sort of hat. All sorts of nice things 
might belong to it, but not just that. . . 
You tilt it back to its right place on your 
head; you half-shut your eyes as you 
examine it in the glass (funny! your 
mother always does exactly the same), you 
turn your head this way and that... 
Charming, but somehow you don’t want it. 

So now it all hinges on the Leghorn. 
Wisteria—what a pretty flower it is, and so 
unusual; you hope the Leghorn is going 
to be the one. . . It goes on very well; 
shows just the right amount of hair, 
Demure-looking, but somehow the sort of 
hat? Yes—you know he would like 
it; perhaps he wouldn’t mofice it as he 
noticed the French one, but he would like 


it; it would be part of the pleasure, even 
though unrecognised. . . 

Hurrah! you veadly do like the Leg- 
horn better than the pink. “Good 
business!” ‘There can be no doubt about 
it; the pink leaves you quite cold now. 
So it is all right. You exultantly dash off 
a postcard to Winifred. Then you try on 
the blue and the Leghorn all over again, 
very bright-eyed, very straight-shouldered, 
very smiling, very—happy. .. But you 
scarcely ever meet him ; some hats never 
get seen at all. Nonsense — ¢hese 
will, You know that, as surely as you 
know... no, you don’t know. You don’t! 
But—“ These are going to fulfil their 
destiny,” you nod to the glass, rather 
ashamed again of the words that w#// 
come without your knowing they are 
coming. 

“When in doubt, buy a hat.” Was 
Madeline right? .. Oh, it isn’t only 
the silly haz. 

What is it, then ? 

You smile at that smiling person in the 





mirror, ‘‘We’re not going to tell them, 
are we?” (But perhaps they know them- 
selves.) 
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HEN a twilight mystery 
Fills the summer air, 
In her primrose broderie 
Comes my lady fair, 
From the tarnished frame of gold, 
With her witching grace of old, 
Like a dainty rose in bloom, 
Stepping thro’ the silent room, 


Then like silv’ry music stored 
In a silent shell, 

Doth my lady’s harpsichord 
Waken at her spell, 

From the shadowland doth float, 

Tinkling from its rusty throat, 

Love-songs that she sang maybe 

In a bygone century. 


Faded roses at her breast 
Fragrance shed around, 

Like the breath of roses pressed 
In some missal found, 

Then the music seems to die 

With the trembling of a sigh: 

From her tarnished frame of gold 

Smiles my lady as of old. 


FLORENCE HOARE. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S WIFE. 


BY F. E. DUGDALE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 
: ‘HE Scholar lifted his eyes from the 
page before him, and gazed from 
the window on to the high-walled 
garden below. ‘The green leaves dancing 
in the sunlight awoke a look of pleasure 
which gave to his sombre face an aspect 
almost of youth. 

To-day, watching the heaped luxuriance 
of spring in Italy, the flowers, and all the 
joy of May, the thought came to him 
that there was a magic in the world other 
than that distilled from the crabbed 
black-letter over which he had been 
poring. He had spent his boyhood and 


his early manhood all too lavishly in the 
pursuit of bookish lore ; but now, watching 
the picture which the season had painted, 
the will to live and to love even as other 
men leaped and pulsed in his veins. 


The small, meek face of a woman, of her 
who was his wife, Alis, came to his mind, 
together with a resolution which brought 
him to his feet. 

He would seek her in the garden, he 
thought, for that was where she loved to 
stray and linger; and straightway he 
went thither. 

But as he descended from the tower, 
where he was wont to study through long 
hours, and alone, he remembered that it 
was the morning of a holy-day: hence 
she would be at the church to hear Mass. 

He did not return to his books, for 
the desire to study had, for that while, 
fled ; instead he gained the garden, and 
there roamed to and fro, looking at the 
flowers and leaves as one to whom sight 
has been but lately restored. Wearied 
at length, he sat to rest upon a green 
bank beneath a wall of pleached laurels, 
meaning there to await his wife’s return. 

The moments slid swiftly, and he 
mused idly and pleasantly, his eyes bent 
upon the grassy turf at his feet. He was, 
he deemed, of all men the most blest in 
sixteenth-century Florence. 

From the mentally pictured dove-like 
eyes of his wife Alis, his thoughts wandered 
to himself and, for once, his scholar’s dark 
tobe was distasteful to him, and his 
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austere life seemed incomplete. She, 
Alis, must often be sad and out of heart, 
for he, her husband, had lived largely to 
himself ; but now he would mend all 
that. He would be young again with 
her and for her; he would dye that pale 
cheek with the rosy tint of pleasure. 

Then he thought of his wife’s cousin, 
a youth named Doria, a budding clerk, 
gay and light of foot, a cunning player 
upon the lute. With the thought came 
a sudden revulsion. It were impossible 
that he could ever become young and 
impulsive like that: a scholar he had 
been and a scholar he must ever remain ; 
but his wife—at that pleasant vision a 
smile flickered upon his lips: she was 
not formed for loud mirth and gaiety ; 
she was gentle and low of voice, and she 
would be content with him even as he 
was. He put out his hand and plucked 
a flower which grew hard by. 

It was at this moment that a voice 
broke in upon his musing, a voice so 
feverishly passionate that he scarcely 
recognised it as that of the woman in 
his thoughts. 

“Must you go? Must you indeed 
go?” it besought. “Ah, Doria, mine 
own dear love, wait but another day !” 

The Scholar bent his gaze musingly 
upon the earth, and he listened as one 
who has but faint interest in the issue. 
He twirled carelessly the flower he held 
in his right hand. 

“The hours will be long and tedious 
without thee, sweetheart ; in thee is all 
my joy.” 

The reply came full and fair in the 
voice of the young clerk Doria, to whom, 
as being his wife’s cousin, the Scholar had 
shown many courtesies. 

“Be patient I pray thee, honeycomb ; 
yea, my sweet Alis,” he said. ‘“ Now 
Heaven bless and save thee, for I may 
no longer abide here; but evermore, 
whereso I go, I am thy own true love. I 
shall return, verily, in the space of two 
brief weeks.” 

The Scholar, still twirling the flower, 
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remembered that he had heard before, 
perchance from his wife Alis herself, that 
Doria was about to take a journey of 
some days upon a matter concerning his 
clerkship. 

There was a silence, broken only by 
the rustling of the laurels, and the Scholar, 
sitting with drooping eyelids, felt rather 
than heard the passionate embrace of the 
lovers so close at hand; and he sat 
motionless until their light footsteps died 
away. 

At length the flower fell bruised from 
his supple fingers, and he regarded it 
compassionately, it might have been 
thought ; and then he too went his way. 

In an upper chamber of his house, 
some hours later, he found Alis. “ Art 
wearied, good wife?” he asked with 
unwonted tenderness as he drew her 
towards him. He held her soft round 
chin in the hollow of his hand, and looked 
into her wide clear eyes, in which struggled 
a look that might have been taken for 
fear ; or maybe it was one of aversion. 

He regarded her long and mutely, 
scanning her small pale features, the thin, 
modest line of her lips. 

“ Sweet, patient wife, well may my heart 
abound in joy; a wife isa good gift 
verily, and I am neither hoar nor old, so 
we will have lavish time of bliss together 
yet. \What sayest thou, then, sweet 
one?” 

His voice sank to a whisper, and his 
eyes were fixed on hers with an eagerness 
which did not miss the pallid look that 
swept across the wife’s face nor the 
desperate clench of the small teeth. 
After a moment or two he let her go, and 
she staggered from him with trembling 
limbs. 

“ T crave thy pardon, my dear lord and 
husband,” she uttered meekly as she 
found a chair, “but I am not well. The 
sun has given me a sickness, Methinks 
I tarried too long in the garden at noon.” 

The Scholar bent his gaze upon the 
rushes on the floor at his feet and 
remained long and mute in thought. 
Then presently he said with harshness : 

“TI spoke but in wantonness and jest, 
for there is a science of grave import 
which I needs must undertake. I have 
no time for folly ; I must start upon it at 
dawning on the morrow.” 

With which he turned and walked 
away, his gaze, contemplative, still on the 
ground. 


The Scholar was back in his room next 
day, but no longer poring over his books. 
He had, it seemed, given his mind to 
chemistry, and there alone, under lock 
and key, he compounded strange potions 
and medicines. 

More than a fortnight slipped by ; till 
one day he called his wife Allis. 

“ Hast tidings from thy cousin, young 
Doria, dear heart?” he asked with a 
certain gentleness. 

She threw him a look of inquiry: she 
had seemed mute and heavy of late, and 
the answer broke from her with a half 
sigh, 

‘*No tidings whatsoe’er.” 

But she judged he would not tarry 
much longer, for the two weeks that he 
had promised to be away had already 
been overstepped by five days. 

“When he does come you and I will 
pledge him, and he shall pledge us—all 
out of the same cup,” said her husband 
steadily. 

Yet several further weeks went by. 
They merged into months; and still 
Doria did not return to Florence. Allis 
grew paler and sicklier visibly under his 
eye. Again and again he asked her the 
selfsame question—had_ she_ received 
tidings of her cousin; and again and 
again she murmured the same answer, in 
tones which could hardly conceal that her 
heart was nigh to breaking: 

“No tidings whatsoe’er.’ 

“We'll not forget to drink to his health 
when he does come—you and I together 
—and he to ours—all out of the same 
cup, as I said before.” 

The Scholar went back to his room and 
handled, as he had handled many times, a 
certain phial which had stood waiting 
there all these months. 

“That in the cup we pledge with ; and 
eternal night on the three of us,” he mur- 
mured. 

Truth had been evident in his wife’s 
reply. She did not know where her lover 
was, or why he tarried so long. Looking 
from his window he considered matters ; 
and going back and seeking her out he 
informed her that on the morrow he 
intended to take a journey connected 
with the science which now occupied his 
time. 

At the next dawn he departed ; and 
when a week had passed he was again at 
home in his towered retreat. That which 
had been the secret object of his journey 
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he had learned, the time of Doria’s return ; 
and it was unexpectedly near. 

“I have heard that he returns to 
Firenze in three days,” he uttered care- 
lessly, as one who speaks of a trifling 
matter heard of incidentally. 

“Three days!” She could scarce 
refrain from clapping her hands in a 
heaving transport of joy. 

“ Aye, on the eve of St. John.” 

He left her. Her inadvertent joy had 
been so childishly simple as to wear the 
character of sublime beauty; and_ the 
sight of such exaltation worked in him 
like a leaven, till it had effected a radical 
enlargement in his appreciations. What 
was his worn and musty life beside the 
lives of these two divine young lovers ? 
He sided with her from that moment, 
and against himself. He entered into 
her desire. 

“The cup shall be for one, and not for 
three,” he said within his heart. ‘ For 
me, if she so wills it—yea, if she so wills 
it. . Why should I stand asa hindrance 
to what Heaven has ordained ?” 

The Scholar returned to Alis, and then: 
“See here, sweet one,” he said, almost in 
tones of tender mockery. ‘“ Behold a 
physic for all the ills and woes of man.” 

He held aloft the slender phial, upon 
which the woman’s gaze lingered with a 
strange fascination. “ How say you, 
good husband,” she murmured in flexuous 
accents, and the dove-like eyes left the 
phial for one instant to rest upon his face. 

“By. my faith,” he replied lightly, ‘it 
is even as I say. Ten drops from this 
tiny bottle and the strongest man would 
sleep for ever more. Nay, and it has no 
taste nor smell: ’tis a weapon more 
deadly than any sword or dagger in the 
hand of a bold man or ”—his quiet eyes 
noted a sudden flash in hers—“ or, for 
that matter, a bold woman either.” 

He put the phial back upon the shelf, 
and laughed a little, as at some inward 
thought. 

“Tt were a sword in thy hand, gentle 
Alis,” he scoffed, and then he went forth 
from his chamber to pace to and fro in 
the garden alleys, as had been his wont of 
late. 

“A sword in thy hand,” he repeated to 
himself ina musing tone. “ Nay, a key 
rather; a key to unlock the prison for 
thee, sweet Alis.” He smiled, and this 
time without bitterness; rather, a great 
tenderness dwelt in his grave eyes. 
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The three days that were to elapse ere 
the return of the young clerk had all but 
passed, and as yet Alis had heard no 
further tidings of him any more than had 
her husband. Vague trouble filled her 
mind, and her passionate heart struggled 
like a wild bird pent in a narrow cage: 
she wandered often in the garden, pluck- 
ing flowers and letting them fall to the 
ground, there to die unheeded. ‘Thus 
she was lingering at noon when sounds of 
shouting were heard. One in waiting at 
the gate entered and said: “The young 
Doria comes over the hill by Fiesole, and 
is welcomed by his friends. He _ will 
enter the gate in a little while.” 


Her husband’s voice then reached her 
from a room adjoining: ‘Fetch me, 
with all speed, a cup of wine, Alis, for I 
am heated, and would drink.” 

With some little delay, wonderful in a 
wife so willing, she brought it; and, 
standing before him, meek and slim, in 
sombre gown of grey, she gave it into his 
hands. 

A sudden whim seemed to prompt the 
Scholar to a reversal of his intention. 
““Now pledge thee, first, our love in this 
wine-cup, my sweet ; so shall I know thee 
to be my own true wife.” 

He held it towards her as though to 
place it at her lips, but she started from 
him with a sudden gesture like that of a 
frightened fawn. 

“ Aye, but I will!” Alis had recovered 
herself ; and she held out her hand 
desperately, a quick look of resolution 
glittering in her eyes. 

“Nay!” he replied with a light laugh, 
and drained the cup. ‘‘I did but jest ; 
moreover, the dregs are bitter, too bitter 
for that mouth so small and tender, and 
thy life is worth more than mine. 

His glance pierced her through, and 
she quailed before him. 

“ Now this moment thy cousin comes— 
welcome him,” he said thoughtfully, as 
he gave it back into her hands; and then 
he turned and went slowly into an inner 
room where he would be alone 


The rays of the lowering sun gilded the 
garden wherein sat the meek wife with 
dove-like eyes, wondering why the signs 
of Doria’s coming should be interrupted 
by music and song, as though a bridal 
procession were moving along the road 
which led past the garden. 


She knew 
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not who it was had taken a wife, nor did 
she greatly care, seeing that her thoughts 
were set upon an arrival of greater moment. 
And how many minutes, she wondered, 
did the poison take to have its full effect ? 

A messenger entered the _ garden. 
“Lady, I have been seeking thee every- 
where. ‘The young Doria has entered the 
gate and brings home a gay bride with 
him, who has entered also, and has bidden 
me announce them straightway.” 

“ Brings home what?” she asked, with 
lip-movements only. 

“A bride, lady.” 

“Bid them to wait a brief moment ; 
and fetch me the phial of medicine from 
the niche in my chamber, for I am, of a 
sudden, unwell. 

When the phial was brought Allis left 
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the garden, and proceeded to the chamber 
to which her husband had withdrawn. 
‘The rays that fell upon the peaceful gar- 
den fell also into this more peaceful place, 
and were creeping round upon the couch 
whereon the Scholar lay rigid, white in 
the sleep of death. An ironic smile 
seemed to wreathe his lips at her ap- 
proach, 

Meanwhile a newly-wedded couple 
awaited below the master and mistress of 
the house. But seeing that these did not 
come down, it was at length deemed 
advisable to seek them; and anon the 
pair entered the Scholar’s apartment. 
The sleep which had seized him erstwhile 
had now overcome his wife Alis also ; 
and she lay beside him with a face of 
marble, the phial on the floor at her feet. 


LOW TIDE. 


(ROSS CREEK, 


TOWNSVILLE, NORTH QUEENSLAND, 


H! the tide is low to-day, 
And the heaped hills, far away, 


Find no mirror for their blue 


Where the mangrove shadows grew 
Out of rose-red pools at dawn ; 
For the tide is low to-day 


And the dark mud flats 


are shorn 


Of their lapping silver-grey. 


Ah! the tide is low to-day, 

And the mud-crabs lounge and play 
Where the punts lie high and dry 
‘Neath an unreflected sky, 

And the rusty loading crane 

Creaks not at its daily toil, 

For no brown keels bid it strain 
To their decks its timber spoil. 


Ah! the tide is low to-day, 

But the great saws buzz alway, 
Cutting lengths of scented pine, 
Shaping sleepers for the line ; 
(Flies the pale dust as they spin— 
Whirr of saw and squeak of plane) 
Ready for ships rocking in 

When the tide is high again ! 





M. ForrEsT. 
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‘‘There he had found a great settlement of the World's Immortals.” 


BACK 


TO THE WORLD AGAIN. 


A FANTASY. 


BY WALTER EMANUEL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 


ever happened, and seems incredible 
now. 

It occurred in 1912. 

First came the rumour, then the detailed 
report of the astounding discovery by the 
intrepid aeronaut. His flying-machine 
had landed him in a tract of mountainous 
country that had hitherto been inacces- 
sible, and there he had found a great 
settlement of the World’s Immortals. 
Every one who was any one in history 
was there. 

The news created the wildest excite- 
ment in every civilised land. 

Sir Imre Kiralfy was not slow to take 
his opportunity. The great Hungarian- 
American proved once more that British 
enterprise was not dead yet ; and in a very 
short time he had made his arrangements 
with all concerned, and a company en- 
titled “The Immortals Limited” was 
formed, and Shepherd’s Bush was itself 
again, 


| T was the most remarkable affair that 


All London turned out to see the 
human exhibits arrive in a fleet of air- 
ships. And, assoon as the miscellaneous 
collection of notables was comfortably 
housed in the Exhibition grounds, all 
Europe and all America flocked to 
London—and the only visitors who were 
disappointed were the French, who com- 
plained bitterly at not finding any of their 
deceased Academicians among the Im- 
mortals. But apparently, if you achieve 
immortality in your lifetime, you cannot 
have it afterwards as well. 

Meanwhile there was plenty of friction 
between the inmates of the Exhibition 
and Sir Imre. The exhibits protested 
loudly against being treated as mere 
goods and chattels. Ultimately, at the 
instance of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, a certain amount of freedom was 
obtained for them, and they were allowed 
out one day a week. 

Then it was that trouble began. Some 
day the full history of the_Visit of the 
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‘Noah got into troubte for insisting on a right to enter the Zoo but they gained the 


without payment.” 


Immortals shall be written, At present, 
exigencies of space, and other reasons, 
will only permit of the mention of a few 


incidents connected with the Visit. 

Adam and Eve who, when they 
found themselves in appropriate sur- 
roundings, felt themselves irresistibly 
impelled to wear strictly historical 
costume, were, on their first Saturday 
out, driven, weeping bitterly, from 
Battersea Park by indignant L.C.C. 
policemen. Ultimately they had to 
content themselves with joining the 
No Hat Brigade. 

Eve’s delight, by the way, on 
finding people still believed her ser- 
pent yarn, was pretty to behold. 

Later on, when some _ busybodies 
tried to persuade the two to be 
decently married before a Registrar, 
and thus render it possible for them 
to be received at Court, the old 
Adam grew fractious, and finally 
refused. Indeed, just before the end, 
it was announced that a match had 
been arranged between Adam and 
Miss Maud Allan. 

Then Cain and Abel were always 
quarrelling, and ultimately Cain had 
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to be bound over, in 
a Police Court, to 
keep the peace, the 
evidence showing that 
he had been heard 
to say to his brother: 
“Tf ‘you. are not 
careful, I’ll kill you 
again !” 

Another interesting 
case, by the by, was 
that instituted — by 
Adam against a certain 
penny comic paper for 
having, for many years 
past, published a 
number of his jokes 
without paying for 
them. 

Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, too, were sued 
by Zhe Times for 
refusing to pay their 
instalments for the 
“Encyclopedia 
Britannica” which had 
) been sent to them; 
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day on proving that 

they could not read. 

And Noah got into trouble for insisting 
on a right to enter the Zoo without pay- 
ment, he setting up a preposterous claim 





‘Nero. . . was subsequently arrested . . . on an 
old and serious charge of arson.” 




















that the animals there were part of his 
collection. 

By the way, while Noah was with us, it 
rained almost without cessation for a 
week, and the old fellow created some 
amusement at an “‘ At Home” by retorting 
to a lady who deplored the terrible 
weather: “Pooh! that’s nothing. You 
should have seen Our Flood !” 

The danger of allowing these simple 
folk any freedom—a point on which Sir 
Imre had insisted in vain—was confirmed 
somewhat tragically in the case of Lot’s 
wife. This unfortunate lady, while walking 
in an unfrequented part of Bushey Park, 
was suddenly seized by some rogues in 
the pay of the American Salt Trust, 
thrust into a motor- 
car, and subsequently 
shipped to the 
States. 

Nero, too, who 
foolishly drew atten- 
tion to himself by 
throwing a brick at 
the plate-glass window 
of Messrs. Merry- 
weather’s _ establish- 
ment, and was let 
off with a caution, 
was subsequently 
arrested again at the 
instance of the Italian 
Embassy on an old 
and serious charge of 
arson. 

Alarmed at this, 
Caligula smuggled 
himself out of 
the country, and 
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modestly of being placed on too high a 
pinnacle, was persuaded to become an 
honorary Vice-President of the Kensing- 
ton Gardens Model Yacht Club. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Mr. Tree invited 
Julius Cesar to see him play Julius Cesar 
at His Majesty’s ; and so pleased was the 
Great Roman at what he saw that he 
afterwards gave a capital rendering of 
Mr. Tree. And Madame Tussaud threw 
open her doors to the visitors, and many 
of them were astonished to find how they 
had altered. 

Then a large party of Old Masters 
visited the National Gallery, and wept 
hot tears of emotion. on finding their 
works preserved and appreciated. And, 





arrived safely in “King Alfred was given a gratis course of lectures on cookery.” 


Russia, and_ placed 
himself under the. protection of the Czar. 
But there were, of course, many pleasing 
incidents. Some pretty compliments were 
paid to the great men of old. King 
Canute, for instance, was made President 
of the Society for Stopping Inroads of the 
Sea on the East Coast. Ethelred the 
Unready was entertained at a great ban- 
quet at the War Office. King Alfred was 
given a gratis course of lectures on 
cookery, Sir Walter Raleigh was elected 
a director of Salmon and Gluckstein. 
George Washington received a_ great 
ovation at the Hotel Cecil, his compatriots 


iater on, some of them made a tour of the 
art dealers’ shops, and ruined a few of 
them by exposing forgeries. And more 
still were ruined when the Old Masters 
started painting again, and brought down 
the value of their pictures with a run. 
And there was a painful scene between a 
certain famous art critic, and Mr. J. M. W. 
Turner. Mr. Turner insisted that he 
had not painted a certain picture ; the art 
critic insisted that he had ; and finally the 
art critic walked off in a huff, crying to 
a group of listeners : “ Very well, believe 
the mere artist if you like!” Which 


agreeing to overlook his only failing of reminds one that there was also an un- 


not being able to tell a lie. Nelson, who, 
on visiting Trafalgar Square, complained 


fortunate scene at the Browning Society, 
when the President of that Society and 
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Mr. Browningactually 
came to blows inadis- 
pute as tothe meaning 
of a certain passage 
in the poet’s works, 

And other fracas 
took place. Helen 
of Troy, for instance, 
was attacked by a 
certain actress with 
a hat-pin, and Mr. 
Hayden Coffin had 
his nose put out of 
joint by Apollo. 

On the other hand, some pretty friend- 
ships sprang up. ‘The most touching, 
perhaps, was that between our present 
Laureate and the poet Bunn. They were 
constantly to be seen with their arms 
round each other’s necks, and admiring 
each other’s works. It was wonderful. 
Another interesting friendship was that 
between Sir Thomas Lipton and the men 
of Boston who boarded the British ships 
in Boston Harbour in 1773, and threw 
their cargo of tea into the water. “I 
too,” exclaimed Sir Thomas sympatheti- 
cally,on meeting these historical characters, 
“have thrown tea on the water—in the 
shape of yachts.” 

Some reputations were damaged, of 
course. Hannibal, for example, who had 
never seen a switchback railway before, 
funked Zes Alpes. Queen Anne, too, was 





‘The worry of deciding which wife was 
to go killed his Majesty.” 
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‘Helen of Troy was attacked by a certain actress with a hat-pin.” 


declared a fraud. She was not dead. 
Some modern persons also suffered. There 
was, as may be imagined, an absolute 
panic among those people whose ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror, when 
William I. suddenly appeared on the 
scene. However, the Conqueror had to 
pay damages in. one instance, where he 
had denied the claim of a Park Lane 
personage, and then, at the last moment, 
he remembered that the man’s ancestor 
had come over with him—and been hanged 
for theft. 

Comedy jostled tragedy. 

Cleopatra clapped her hands with glee 
on unexpectedly finding one of her needles 
on the Thames Embankment. Another 
queen, “ Bloody Mary,” on taking a walk 
in the streets, openly expressed her relief 
at finding that that epithet was no longer 
confined to her. And mention of names 
reminds one that Moses the Law-giver was 
cold-shouldered in certain Jewish circles 
because he refused to change his name to 
Montmorency. Henry VII. went to see 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and 
thought it a nice one. And that brings 
us to the tragedy of Henry VIII.—who, 
but for his appendages, would not have 
been recognised. For he was worn to a 
skeleton—all his wives being with him. 
It was obvious that he was not long for 
this world. King Edward gave a dinner 
at Buckingham Palace, and an invitation 
arrived for Henry VIII. “ and wife.” The 
worry of deciding which wife was to go 
killed his majesty. Later, another 
impasse arose. It was decided that he 
should be buried in the Abbey—and 
then it was remembered that he was 
already there. 

And, finally, there were the Boswell 
and Shakespeare tragedies. 

Poor Boswell committed suicide upon 
finding his occupation gone ; for Johnson 
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took to communi- 
cating with the half- 
penny papers direct. 

Asregards Shake- 
speare, he was 
happy at first. He 
journeyed to Strat- 
ford, and was_in- 
tensely interested in 
the Shakespearean 
relics, most of which 
he saw for the first 
time. And he went 
to a modern pro- 
duction of one of 
his plays, and at 
first he thought 
that certain scholars 
must be right, and 
that the play had 
been written by 
Bacon; but later 
on, here and there, 
he came across a 
line or two of his own, and was delighted. 
Then he was foolish enough to be _per- 
suaded to write a new play, and at that 
the critics were on him, for they were 
dealing with the work of a contemporary 
writer. . . . This weakened him. ‘Then, 







‘Then, ene day, Shakespeare met Hall Caine, and 
was told he was the very image of him.” 
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one day, he met 
Hall Caine,and was 
told he was the 
very image of him. 
At that he quietly 
went out of his 
mind; and_ the 
latest report from 
the asylum is, 
“Harmless, but 
hopeless. Goes 


tig 


N about bragging of 
N his likeness to Hall 
: Caine.” 

SEF Soon after this a 


strange thing hap- 
pened at Shepherd’s 
Bush. One night 
earth-tremors were 
heard. Inthe 
morning the Im- 
mortals had dis- 
appeared, and all 
that was to be 
seen in the Exhibition grounds was the 
piteous figure of Sir Imre sobbing: “ I’ve 
been robbed! I’ve been robbed!” 
His Immortals, according to the most 
plausible theory, had gone to Heaven— 
vid Australia. 


TO A LADY WITH AN ALBUM. 


RITE you something in your Album? 
\/ Something never seen before ?— 
Everything is in some Album, 
Nothing new for evermore. 


Charming little bits of poetry, 
Pretty sketches all the same: 
If you cannot draw a picture, 
Will you please just sign your name? 


Who can tell? perhaps hereafter 
I shall have the gift of song, 

I shall write mid roars of laughter 
In an Album all day long. 


Rhyming without cogitation, 
Painting in an Album rare, 
Fed on ladies’ admiration 
In Elysium over there. 


M. M. W. 























THE CURE’S WINE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. E. JACKSON. 


LE CURE bowed his head as 
his niece Rosalie placed the 
¢ bottle of red wine in front of 


him, and murmured a prayer, signing bim- 
self with the Cross before he took up the 
cobwebbed bottle and looked at it fondly. 
‘*May her soul rest in peace, Madame 
Mathieu!” he said aloud. ‘She was an 
excellent woman. It is well for her to 
be in heaven before these last sad days. 
And her wine excellent as herself.” 

He whisked out the cork like an expert, 
and the wine flowed in the glass. He 
put it to his lips, and then set it back on 
the table. “It is not Madame Mathieu,” 
he said. “It has less body and tastes less 
of the sun. What hast thou been about, 
Rosalie, careless one? ‘Thou hast opened 
another instead of Madame Mathieu. 
Perhaps la Veuve Cornichon—a good 
woman, too, but her wine newer than I 
like it. Why, Madame Cornichon has 
not been in the cellar above two years. 
I bottled her barely three months ago. 
She ought to stand a year. Little one, 
thou hast spoilt a bottle of good wine.” 

Rosalie, a tall, fair girl, with sad eyes, 
and the fine, colourless skin which is a 
French characteristic, was not mystified 
by her uncle’s utterances as another might 
have been. “Shall I remove Madame 
Cornichon?” she asked, “‘and bring 
Madame Mathieu in her stead? I am 
so sorry, my uncle, to have been so 
careless.” 

“Well, well, child,” he said, his hand 
upon the bottle. “We need not waste 
good wine, even if it is over-new. It 
means two prayers instead of one, that 
is all. Bring me a bottle of Madame 
Mathieu. And thou shalt take Madame 
Cornichon to Jean Bernard. Jean need 
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not fear the gout like thy uncle, since he 
is not long for this world. And tell Jean 
to pray for the soul of Madame Cornichon. 
He is don gargon, our good Jean. There 
will not be many left like him when he is 
gone.” 

It was a wild, wet evening and the 
wind shook the closed windows in their 
sockets. M. le Curé had had a hard day. 
It had been the Blessing of the Sea; and 
the ceremony had taken place in a high 
wind, with drifted sand cutting the people’s 
faces, and the spindrift like wool blown 
along the beach. M. le Curé had 
preached his sermon in the teeth of the 
wind ; and his throat was yet husky with 
the effort of making himself heard, and 
dry with the sand. The red wine of 
Madame Mathieu was very grateful as he 
sat by the fire after a good simple meal, 
stroking the head of Lizette, the French 
poodle, who sat gazing at him with 
narrowed eyes of ecstatic devotion. 

tven the Radicals of Pont-sur-Grave 
had very little to allege against M. le 
Curé. He was a hard-working, self-deny- 
ing, devoted parish priest; and he had 
very little to comfort him in these latter 
days, when the Church was suffering 
persecution and his stipend had almost 
reached vanishing point. Worse, the 
gross spirit of a material scepticism had 
arisen in his little village of Pontoise. 
Only that day old Jean Bernard’s grand- 
son, who was a douanier in the south 
and was home on leave, had argued with 
him grossly over one of the most sacred 
mysteries of his religion. The people 
were not what they had been. The old 
people were devout and simple still ; but 
the young people, so many of whom he 
had christened, were not the same. Some 
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of the girls had been to Paris, and had 
brought back wicked things from the 
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to argue with him, handling holy things 
grossly. 


Why, even he, the old man who 


“Rosalie brought in a lamp and set it on the table.” 


town. 
had been. 


They were not modest as the 
The youths argued amon 
themselves, as Pierre Bernard had trie 


y 
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had christened them, had been flouted in 
the streets of the village, where, once 
upon a time, the one who had done the 
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like would have met with very short shrift 
at the hands of those who were old now 
and feeble, like Jean Bernard, like Antoine 
Merlan, who was lying dead at this moment 
in his cottage, a gauze veil over his face, 
and the medals he had won for saving life 
pinned on his breast. 

The Curé sighed as he held Madame 
Mathieu between him and the fire, re- 
joicing in the deep red light of the wine. 
It was the one indulgence he permitted 
himself, the glass of good wine, and he 
shared it with his sick and old. For 
many years now he had devoted the 
offerings at the Masses for the dead to 
the purchase of wine, a cask for each 
dead parishioner, never omitting, when 
he drank of the wine, to pray for the 
repose of the soul. He had had no 
qualms of conscience about his cellar. 
Personally he was very abstemious; a 
little wine sufficed for his needs, and he 
had always been ready to give a bottle of 
wine to those who required it. In these 
days when there was so much trouble the 
glass of good wine comforted him. Yes, 
it was very good, his wine. His old 
friend at Rheims, M. Duclaux, had bought 
him his wine for many years. Every 
time there was a funeral of any importance 
there was a new cask. And he had bottled 
it himself, with the most loving care. Not 
a bottle had ever gone sour. 

You could not please M. le Curé better 
than by a compliment to his wine. He 
was never better pleased than when he 
carried a bottle of it, neatly done up in 
a basket, to one of his old or sick people, 
and they related to him what great benefit 
they had derived from the last bottle. 
Every one knew M. le Curé’s weak point, 
and how it brought the flush of pleasure 
to his cheek and the light to his eye when 
his wine was praised ; and the old people 
would have considered it the greatest 
impoliteness not to give him the pleasure. 

He sipped the wine with the air of a 
connoisseur. Ah, yes—that tasted of the 
good Burgundian sun as it lies on the 
long slopes of the vineyards. It was a 
good year, that year of Madame Mathieu. 
He remembered how Edouard Duclaux 
had said that Madame Mathieu would 


repay for keeping. What a woman 
Madame Mathieu had been! So good 
to the Church and the poor. The Curé 


sighed as he thought how she was now 
enjoying her eternal reward. 
Rosalie brought in a lamp and set it 


on the table. Was it the lamp-light 
striking upwards that cast such deep 
shadows about Rosalie’s eyes, and set 
hollows in her cheeks and at her temples? 
She was the only child of his dead 
brother, Louis, and very dear to the 
Curé. It was a grief to him to see the 
child in pain. Here was something his 
red wine could not comfort, nor his 
tenderness reach. His little Rosalie! 
He could only commend her to the good 
God. ‘That villain Baudoin! What harm 
he had done, and was doing every day, 
to the Church of God and the poor, 
deluded people! And to think that it 
was on Baudoin’s son that poor Rosalie 
should have set her heart ! 

Rosalie never sang now as she had 
been used to when she washed up in her 
little kitchen. He heard her moving 
about quietly among the pots and pans, 
and he sighed for the joyous Rosalie of 
old. If it had been possible to make the 
child happy! If it had been any one 
but Frangois Baudoin, who never came 
to Mass and was his father’s son. He 
knew nothing worse than that against the 
lad; but it was bad enough to be his 
father’s son and never to come to Mass. 
He had been a pupil of the Lycée, and 
they said had done honourably, and was 
to be an avocat in Paris. He was a slim, 
dark, eager boy; and only that day, 
meeting M. le Curé in a narrow passage 
between the houses of Pont-sur-Grave, 
he had reddened uneasily while he made 
way for him to pass. To be sure, his 
mother was a good woman ; and mothers 
count for much. Poor Madame Baudoin, 
who worked so hard at the Hétel du 
Commerce, only that her husband might 
carry on his Radical campaign and 
write his infamous newspaper. He was 
a vaurien, this Baudoin. Every one knew 
he did nothing but drink absinthe and 
talk and write his infamous stuff that 
insulted the good God and corrupted the 
people. Poor Rosalie! Poor child! M. 
le Curé thought of Madame Baudoin 
creeping into the church to Mass, hiding 
behind a pillar, and stealing away before 
any one could speak to her. A most 
unhappy, good woman. He would not 
have his Rosalie, his little one, know such 
unhappiness as that for worlds. 

He took another sip of Madame 
Mathieu. Then he withdrew from his 
pocket a small folded packet, which he 
set away from him on the table as though 
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it were something noisome. It was that 
day’s issue of Le Libre Penseur, the 
organ of the anticlerical party of Pont- 
sur-Grave, edited and written by Baudoin. 
Some one had given it to him during the 
day. But he had to see what it said, 
so that he might be prepared to con- 
fute it. 

He guessed that the paper would be 
worse than usual. It was Baudoin’s hour 
of triumph, for he had succeeded in 
getting the promise of a visit to Pont-sur- 
Grave from one of the leaders of the anti- 
clerical party, a Socialist, a foul-mouthed 
person whom all respectable people re- 
probated, even those of his own party, 
but a hero to Le Libre Penseur. In his 
train was coming a rabble rout of all that 
was most infamous in the gutter politics 
of Paris. Every anti-clerical for miles 
round, to say nothing of those from 
distant towns, would flock to Pont-sur- 
Grave. There would be feasting, noisy 
crowds, bands, speeches. ‘The good God 
would be insulted. The old scandals 
and slanders would be raked up and 
repeated, regardless of the many times 
they had been refuted. Baudoin would 
be more insupportable than ever. 

Rosalie went up the little wooden 
staircase with a sad step. M. le Curé 
remembered when she had sprung up it, 
singing like a canary. He sighed as he 
took the thing he loathed and gingerly 
unfolded its damp and clinging sheet. It 
was ill-printed, smudged, on wretched 
paper, and it was heavily headlined. 

M. le Curé glanced shrinkingly at the 
outside, with head-lines promising Zola- 
esque details of scandals, mainly clerical 
or conventual. The colour came to his 
cheek as he read one of the cases. He 
opened the dirty little sheet. Within 
was a flare of headlines, the record of 
Baudoin’s triumph. His hero was to be 
at Pont-sur-Grave on Sunday. His 
arrival was so timed that the procession 
should pass the old church during the 
hour of Mass. He was to speak in the 
Place at three o’clock, the hour of Bene- 
diction. In the evening there was to be 
a banquet at the Hétel du Commerce. 

M. le Curé put down the paper and 
stared at the fire. He had a naive 
wonder that the good God, so well able 
to defend Himself and His flock, should 
allow those insects to direct their petty 
stings against Him. Then his eyes closed 
as he passed to rapt contemplation of the 


patience of God; and for a moment he 
was steeped in heavenly things. Rosalie 
came in, carrying a tray; and with a start 
he returned to the things of life. 

He called the girl gently by her name. 

“ Rosalie, ma fille,” he said softly. 

She stood, having put down the tray, 
without coming to him, her eyes on the 
ground. 

“Come here, Rosalie, good child ! ” he 
said. 

She came to him unwillingly and stood 
by him with an averted face. While he 
watched her, a fatherly tenderness in his 
expression, the large tears formed under 
her eyelids and began slowly to run down 
her face. ‘There was something ominously 
quiet in her tears. He felt he could have 
borne sobbing and hysterics better than 
those quiet tears, which had something 
dreadfully patient about them. 

“Rosalie, daughter,” he said, “thou 
knowest that thy old uncle would make 
thee happy if he could.” 

The slow heave of her breast answered 
him. 

“Tf he could,” the old man went on 
tenderly. “If he could, there is no 
sacrifice he would not make for his child’s 
happiness. But see you, Rosalie, this 
Baudoin grows worse and worse. He is 
like a devouring flame among the people. 
He insults the good God. He would 
tear down the Church. Child, is there 
none whom you could have chosen for 
a husband except the son of this infamous 
one?” 

He held the girl’s hands in his own while 
she struggled to break away from him. 

** Poor little one,” he went on, with a 
compassionate tenderness. “I know all. 
I know how thou hast met this Francois 
Baudoin on Sundays at the dance at the 
Café du Parc. It is not a place where I 
would have looked for thee and him. It 
must not be again. They are ready 
enough to throw mud at us. Child, if it 
were only myself, but it is the Church, it is 
the cause of the good God—it is... ” 

Rosalie broke suddenly from his hands, 
rushed from the room and upstairs, where 
he heard her close and lock the door of 
her little room behind her. Every sound 
was audible in the house. He heard the 
thud of her knees on the uncarpeted floor 
as she dropped down beside her bed. 

“Ah, poor child!” he said softly to 
himself ; and he looked pale. and un- 
nerved as though he had been through a 
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hard physical struggle : “poor child, she 
prays. That is well. ‘the good God 
will help her. She knows her old uncle 
would not forbid her happiness without 
grave reasons. She is a good girl, good 
enough to be a nun. I remember her 
at the First Communion és 

He wandered off in thoughts of how 
the people had said that Mlle. Rosalie 
would surely be a nun, . Oddly enough, 
the suggestion did not altogether please 
him. He was not sure that he wanted 
his Rosalie to bea nun. And the Sisters 
were not sheltered, not safe now, as they 
used to be; thanks to Baudoin and his 
like. It would be very lonely if Rosalie 
was a nun. Marriage was good for a 
woman, and presently there would be 
Rosalie’s children. How he would spoil 
them, the little rascals ! 

If it had been any one, any one but 
Baudoin’s son! Oh; and so Madame 
Baudoin was to prepare the Sunday’s 
feast! Well, she was an excellent cook, 
none better. He remembered still a 
vol-au-vent she had sent in. It was when 
the Bishop had dined at the Hé6tel du 
Commerce—the Bishop and fifty of his 
priests, on the occasion of a great féte. 
Nowadays, only the anti-clericals went 
to the Hotel du Commerce. Poor 
Madame Baudoin! She came of a good 
Catholic family. It must be bitter for 
her to cook for ces scélérats. 

Thinking his thoughts, his eye roamed 
over the blurred sheet and was suddenly 
arrested by his own name. He read, 
while the colour deepened in his cheek, 
grew dark, as though some one had struck 
him. Hitherto Ze Libre Penseur had 
spared him, had even referred to him 
patronisingly as one who would have been 
very well, if he had not happened to 
belong to the Church that robbed and 
oppressed the people. Now Baudoin 
- had changed his tone, had become in- 
sulting. ‘There was a stupid and coarse 
jeer at his wine and his love for it. A 
wine-bibber, the paragraph called him, 
living on luxuries wrung from an im- 
poverished people. ‘“ He prides himself 
as a connoisseur of wines,” Baudoin had 
written. “He is no such thing. The 
wines are said to be poor and sour. 
They please him well enough, those 
funeral wines. What an outrage on so- 





called religion that he should name his 
thin wines from the dead, since they were 
purchased with money wrung from the 


poor dupes who thought to buy Paradise 
for their dead with a Mass.” 

There followed a coarser jeer still. 
M. le Curé put down the paper on his 
knee and sat like one stunned. He had 
never thought of himself in that way, in 
his hard, self-denying life, that he should 
be held up to scorn and mockery because 
he found comfort in a glass of red wine. 
Was he a wine-bibber then, a glutton, a 
lover of luxury? And his harmless idea 
of naming the wines. He had meant no 
harm by it. He had meant good in- 
deed, since he never drank without 
praying for the souls of the dead. The 
jeer at the quality, too, of his wines hurt 
him. He sat silent for quite a long 
time. And Baudoin knew the wines 
were good, none better than he. He 
had not been married to the Hotel du 
Commerce these twenty-five years back, 
not to know good wine. 

Somehow the flavour seemed to have 
gone out of the Madame Mathieu. He 
drank what was left in the glass and it 
was cold and thin, almost as though it 
were gone sour. Yet he had bottled it 
himself, and he had always been success- 
ful with his wines. He put away the 
bottle and went upstairs with a slow 
step. IIe felt as though he had been 
shamed publicly. Was it true that he 
had been thinking of his wines while his 
flock suffered neglect? ‘The accusation, 
grotesque to any one who knew him, 
seemed harder to bear than if he had 
been accused of more serious things. 
His simple pleasure had been turned to 
a sin and a reproach. 

The next day while he walked in his 
little garden, between the hollyhocks— 
everything seemed only fresher and 
sweeter for yesterday’s storm, and the 
wind had had no power to beat down the 
flowers sheltered between the high walls, 
—Rosalie came to his side quietly and 
hid her eyes on the shiny sleeve of his 
cassock, rusty-brown now instead of 
black, because he had worn it so 
long. 

‘““T am so sorry, my uncle, so ashamed,” 
she whispered, and her voice was so low 
that he could hardly hear it. 

“Thou seest now,” he said, “ f//e!” 
The word had an extraordinary tender- 
ness. ‘Those Baudoins—they are not 
fit for my child.” 

“Ah, but Frangois, he is not as his 
father. He is heart-broken. He gives 
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me up because of it. I shall die of grief, knotted and stained hand and stroked her 
my uncle.” soft, pale-brown hair. -Then suddenly 


***1 am 80 sorry, my uncle, so ashamed,’ she whispered, and her voice was so low 
that he could hardly hear it.” 


He said nothing, only his heart com- she dashed away from him and he heard 
mended her passionately to the good her shut herself in the kitchen. 
God, to the Mother of God and all the He let her alone. For a few seconds 
Saints, for comfort. He lifted his old _ he stood so still that a brown bee hummed 
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its way out of the hollyhock and settled 
on his cassock. Slowly he turned and 
went into the house, took his hat and de- 
parted. ‘There was illness in the village, 
and a good many folk to be visited. He 
did not feel that he could bring them 
a bottle of wine cheerfully, as he would 
have done yesterday, bidding them note 
its fine colour and its cru. All that was 
done with. He felt ashamed as he went 
down the Rue Artois, as the little street 
was called absurdly. Had his people 
seen that rag and were they laughing at 
and misjudging him? It was a beautiful, 
sunny day, but as he walked in the 
shadow of the houses one side of the 
street, he felt that he crept. Baudoin had 
torn the rags from his innocent folly and 
left him naked and ashamed. 

After all there was nothing in the eyes 
of the people except that they were a 
little kinder. He felt that they knew and 
were sorry for him. Yesterday he would 
have said: “See then, you shall have 
a bottle of M. le Notaire Duchesne. It 
will put the life in you, mon brave. 
There is nothing like good wine for lifting 
the heart and ordering the digestion.” It 
seemed worlds away, the yesterday in 
which he could have said that. He felt 
wretchedly shy before the kind eyes and 
was glad to escape from them. 

Where the Place emerges on the Quai 
he met with M. De Baecker, one of the 
wealthy merchants of Pont-sur-Grave and 
a good Catholic, who was driving his own 
sleek horse in his own neat gig. M. de 
Baecker pulled up and leant confidentially 
to M. le Curé. His bright eyes twinkled 
in his comfortable face. 

“© Bon jour, monsieur,” he said. ‘ How 
goes it with the health? Ah, good, very 
good. ‘That excellent wine, it keeps the 
health in the body.” He looked away 
politely from M. le Curé as he said it. 
Then his cheerful glance came_ back. 
“That pig, Baudoin!” he went on. 
“Some of his sins have found him out. 
Not but what I am sorry for the poor 
woman. ‘Those people there will not 
like their dinner washed down with water. 
How Baudoin will rave! It is the very 
act of Heaven that the wines should go 
sour.” 

“The wines! What wines, my friend ? 
What is it you are talking of ?” asked the 
bewildered Curé. 

““Tt is that there is not a sweet bottle 
of good wine in the cellars of the Com- 


merce. All are gone sour, sour as 
vinegar. And Madame, tearing her hair, 
says it is a judgment, poor soul! ‘The 
best bins were to be opened for Sunday 
night. And now”—he shrugged his 
shoulders,—‘“‘there is win ordinatre; but 
those gentry will not drink win ordinaire, 
and the Commerce is disgraced. No 
one in the town will give them a bottle of 
wine, and there is no time to send for it. 
It will be perhaps the downfall of Baudoin. 
They will never forgive him for the sour 
wine.” 

M. de Baecker nearly chuckled himself 
into a fit. When at last he had driven 
off, M. le Curé walked on like a man in 
a dream. His walk took him along the 
river-banks towards Pont-sur-Grave. He 
walked like a man in a dream, but a 
certain purpose was forming within him. 

The Place was being cleared up after 
the Saturday morning market. The few 
people who were about stared to see the 
Curé of Pontoise walk in at the swing 
door of the Hétel du Commerce. Time 
was when cassocks were common enough 
there ; but it was long since one had 
crossed the threshold. 

There were only a couple of old men 
playing dominoes at a table in the corner, 
so engrossed in the game that they never 
looked up to see who the new-comer was. 
There was no Madame knitting behind 
the rows of coloured bottles on the 
counter as he remembered her: but a 
lumpish girl of sixteen or thereabouts, 
who stared at him as though he had two 
heads when he asked for Madame. 

She was in her little private office 
across the courtyard. Her account-book 
was open on the desk before her, but 
she was not adding up the figures, because 
her face was down on her hands and 
the slow tears of middle-age were trick- 
ling between her fingers. 

“Madame Baudoin !” he said. 

She looked up with a gasp and he 
saw the ravages of trouble in her poor, 
tear-distorted face. 

“Monsieur le Curé!” she whispered. 
“T am in grief. Oh, monsieur, why are 
you here? If Baudoin should come if 





** My poor child,” he said. “I do not 
fear your husband. Is it true that you 
have no wine?” 

“Tt is true. And Baudoin will kill 
me. It is the judgment of God. Every 
drop in the cellar is sour as vinegar. 
Yet there was nothing wrong in the 
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bottling. And why should it all sour 
like that, if it were not a judgment?” 

“My child,” said the Curé gently, 
“you shall have my wine. Your guests 
shall not want for good wine. ‘There is 
some in my cellar that has been matur- 
ing for years. You shall have the best 
of it.” 

“*Oh, monsieur!” she stammered. “It 
is the mercy of the good God. The 
credit of the Commerce will be saved. 
And I will pay—every penny.” 

“JT shall have enough for my poor 
after your guests have banqueted. You 
shall do what you will for my _ poor. 
But for me—not a penny. What does 
a poor Curé want with wine?” 

The door was flung violently open, 
and Baudoin rushed in. His face was 
purple and his eyes starting from his 
head. Behind him in the doorway the 
scared faces of a couple of women- 
servants peered in. 

‘What is this I hear?” he shouted, 
and put a hand to his throat as though 
his cravat choked him. ‘‘’That the wine 
is sour? If it is true ” for the 
first time he noticed the presence of the 
Curé, who stood meekly in the back- 
ground. ‘‘So it is thus I find thee, 
hobnobbing with the enemy i 

M. Baudoin’s language, even in good 
times, was not always for ears polite. 
Before his anger could resolve itself into 
foul speech M. le Curé interposed with a 
quiet dignity. 

“IT have come to the Commerce for 
the first time in many years,” he said, “to 
offer Madame Baudoin the use of my 
wine cellar. I understand her wine has 
gone sour. It will sometimes happen, no 
matter how careful one is. I can answer 
for the quality of mine. I hope Madame 
will do me the honour to accept.” 

“To offer your wine, M. le Curé!” 
Baudoin repeated incredulously. Then 
his face changed and his mood. 

“Why, you are a good comrade,” he 
said, with a  shamefaced heartiness. 
‘““And—and—I am sorry for what I wrote 
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this week, M. le Curé. Against you I 
have no ill-will.” 

“Ah, thank you, M. Baudoin,” the 
Curé replied. ‘‘And”—for the life of 
him he could not keep back the retort— 
**] am very glad for your wife’s sake that 
the wine is not thin and sour.” 


Let it be said for M. Baudoin that after 
the incident of the Curé’s wine there was 
a perceptible chastening in the columns 
of Ze Libre Penseur. Of course it would 
have been too much to expect that 
M. Baudoin should change completely ; 
but the fact remains that in his later 
denunciations of the clerics he always 
stated formally that there were honourable 
exceptions to the general turpitude of the 
class. More, when M. Baudoin died, 
which event took place within two years 
of the banquet at the Hétel du Commerce 
—from an injury received as a volunteer 
member of a lifeboat crew that effected a 
gallant rescue in a certain stormy winter 
—he died reconciled with the Church. 

* Ah well,” M. le Curé would say long 
afterwards when he sipped a glass of 
Albert Baudoin, for the widow had given 
a cask of the finest Burgundy on the 
market to M. le Curé on condition that he 
drank it, praying every time he drank for 
the soul of the dead man, “there was 
much good in him after all. And the 
good God who made him will make 
allowances, Ah, rascal, is it thou? And 
what dost thou expect to find in the 
pockets of thy old uncle ? ” 

This to a sturdy boy with a flaxen head 
who was making a determined onslaught 
on those pockets which never failed of a 
hidden store of fruit and sweetmeats, and 
were especially called upon when Madame 
Francois Baudoin and her children came 
to Pontoise for the saison des bains. M. 
Baudoin’s holidays were fewer; he was a 
very busy man, being a highly successful 
avocat in Paris, and so generally esteemed 
that even his quiet adherence to the 
Catholic party did not injure him with his 
clients of a different way of thinking. 
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‘1 think he must have had some gipsy blood in him, for in his brown face were set a pair of eyes of 
that piercing yet melting blackness which are only associated with the eyes of wild birds.” 
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OLD JOHN: 


“HIS STUDY WAS NATURE, HIS BUSINESS TO WORK IN 
HER KINGDOM.” 


BY C. J. INGRAM. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK REYNOLDs. 


™HE other day I received some news 
‘| that wrung my heart. 

The Old Man was dead; but 
that his character may not pass unremem- 
bered to oblivion I pen these few words. 

The subject of this sketch was a typical 
denizen of old Hampshire, never to be 
misnamed by the opprobrious term 
“yokel.” Keen in his observation and 
shrewd in his word, he had acquired a 
wisdom in his special branch of life to 
which few individuals educated to a special 
profession or versed by experience in a 
particular branch of business attain. His 
study was Nature, his business to work in 
her kingdom, and in him the skill derived 
from the former and the art of the latter 
blended to perfect results. 

I cannot tell when I first became 
acquainted with him. 

Recollection gathers a picture of a 
potting-shed in a sunny corner of the old 
walled garden of the Manor; a derelict 
patch, hidden away discreetly from the 
trim vista of shaven lawns and gay flower- 
beds of the garden proper. 

Here were cucumber frames, a manure- 
heap, and all the débris of implements and 
tools which form the armoury of gardening. 
Down one side ran the shed itself, open 
in front, the red of its tiled roof mellowed 
with years, and encrusted with patches of 
golden-grey moss. “The interior suggested 
a cool gloom, which magnified its length 
to our childish eyes, and exhaled a smell 
of loose damp earth, which it was a joy to 
trickle and press through childish fingers. 
It lay there on the bench in carefully sieved 
heaps ready for the pots. Of the latter 
there were all sizes, from the tiny fragile 
pipkin to the roomy jar big enough to 
hold a large palm. Running up in a 
regular gradation of capacity they could 
be arranged like a Chinese puzzle, and 
what a joy to be presented with a little 
one for our very own ! 

Opposite to the shed and against the 
warm garden wall in orderly array were 
placed the Old Man’s hives—no modern 


whitewashed boxes in those days, but won- 
drous straw “ skeps,” studded on a hot day 
by the brown bees. ‘Those bees were, if 
I remember right, of a peculiarly savage 
type, reivers of honey from the small 
thyme-flowers that carpet the ridge of 
downs that bounds the landscape, as with 
a grey shadow, a few miles to the south- 
ward. ‘The swarms were theoretically the 
property of “ Miss Mary,” but their com- 
plete and only control was vested in the 
Old Man. He alone would venture to 
take the honey from “his” bees, or capture 
the clouding swarm, despising the while 
such adventitious aids as blue gauze, 
gloves, and a smoking bellows. His 
horny hands even the bees knew and 
loved, and he could manipulate them with 
impunity. 


‘This, then, was the Old Man’s domain. 


Here, or in his apple-shed (another sacred 
and padlock-guarded place), he could 
always be found. For, in name, he was 
the gardener. I say in name, because, 
though by dint of years and _ faithful 
service he had become the superior of 
two underlings, yet in reality his work 
followed his heart over the garden wall 
into the fields and woods beyond. 

To him the whole of his gardening duty 
consisted of two things—the sweeping and 
tidying from leaves of garden paths, and 
the bedding out of geraniums. This latter 
form of gardening was for its perpetrator 
an annual delight. What he aimed at, 
that he achieved. 

Every year the parterres blazed with 
the vermilion and blue of geranium and 
lobelia, arranged in the same formal 
patterns. Failure in horticulture he never 
knew. ‘The paths beswept of leaves and 
the lawns close shaven, the principal 
would leave such trivial affairs as vege- 
tables to his assistants, using his leisure 
to pursue his natural bent. And in this 
abandonment of the garden he was tacitly 
and openly abetted—tacitly by those in 
power and openly by the children, For 
even then the fortunes of the old owners 
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of the Manor had begun to decay. Less 
and less could be spent on the garden in 
decoration and labour. Gradually the 
gardeners disappeared, their places not 
to be refilled. Moreover, when butchers’ 
bills had to be kept down, game and 
rabbits were welcome. So it came about 
that when I first trotted at his heels he 
already was gardener only de jure, and 
gamekeeper de facto of the whole domain. 

His mode of life revealed itself in his 
personal appearance. Children, whose 
memories are sometimes short in other 
matters, often have a strong recollection of 
the personal appearance of an old friend. 
So, though in earliest years his personality 
interested rather than his appearance, 
memory pictures the old man to meas he 
was when I was a child, and shows him 
working in his potting-shed or “ watching ” 
in his beloved woods. The striking point 
about him was his immutability. ‘To us 
as children he was always “old.” I saw 
him last year, and though twenty years 
had passed over his head they had left 
him outwardly unchanged. ‘The old black 
bowler hat, brown in places with moist 
earth, his invariable headgear, shaded a 
face of the same brown healthy colour. 
Looking back, I think he must have had 
some gipsy blood in him, for in his brown 
face were set a pair of eyes of that piercing 
yet melting blackness which are only 
associated with the eyes of wild birds. It 
was as if Nature had given him both the 
keenness of vision and the means of 
vision of the animals he loved, as being 
their fellow. Straggling from the base of 
the pointed shaven chin grew a wisp of 
grey beard. His lean, stalwart figure was 
clad, summer and winter, in the same 
serviceable homespun, which had taken 
to itself the warmer colour of its environ- 
ment, his feet encased in a strong pair of 
countryman’s hob-nailed boots. 

What I| used to love to watch were his 
hands. Brown and sinewy, their doings 
were marvellous and never-failing, and what 
they could not achieve with the aid of a 
jack-knife, boyhood could not tell. ‘The 
fingers were strong and muscular, the nails 
rimmed and encrusted with the soil of 
honest labour. With what an_ unerring 
impact did they clap the plundering wasp 
in his flight, and how we rejoiced in his 
obliteration, as he lay struggling, by the 
ho:ny thumb, which spread over him with 
a downward action and decision that 
would have rivalled a Roman citizen in 
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his most bloodthirsty transports at a 
gladiatorial combat! Whenever he went 
on his rounds he grasped either a rabbit- 
pick or spud, for without them those 
hands would have felt idle. It was as an 
artificer that we children came to feel his 
attraction and to admire him. Such a 
maker of bows and arrows there surely 
never was since the days of Agincourt and 
Crecy. 

In walking-sticks he was a specialist. 
He would invite you to his shed and give 
you your choice of his seasoned stock, 
shiny with varnish of his own preparation ; 
or if raw material was your preference, 
he would call you to his repository, the 
woods themselves. ‘There you would be 
shown saplings, round which creepers had 
been cunningly trained, so that when 
unravelled the stick might present a 
graceful spiral, or perhaps a treasure of 
a pruned holly. ‘ But you can’t have 
that, Mas’ Charles,” he would answer to 
our infant clamours ; ‘I’m keeping that 
for a driving-whip for your father.” 
Then again there were hazel-sticks, or 
lithe smooth-barked ash would be dug 
up with its ground root to brown and 
polish in the owner’s hand. ‘Sometimes 
out of the hazel-sticks, by an artful 
stripping and replacing of the bark, he 
would contrive whistles, giving forth a 
bird-like note to our childish ear. 

Later, as we grew older and begun to 
despise such childish playthings, it was 
the Old Man who entered us to the art 
of venerie, in all of the branches of 
which he was unsurpassed. It was his 
plan to spur us on to emulation by re- 
counting the marvellous shooting of “ your 
Uncle Harry,” whose sporting education 
he had also undertaken twenty years 
before. “Your Uncle Harry shot flying 
when he was nine years old, no bigger 
than you,” he would remark as you missed 
for the second time the rabbit whose 
brown back he had detected in its “form” 
of dry grass. His own shooting, as I 


look back on it now, was not of the 
“flying” description. Equipped originally 


with an ancient muzzle-loader, he managed 
to possess himself in time of an old 


hammer breech-loading gun, worn thin 
with age, which made a curious barking 
sound when discharged. By means of this 
weapon, which he estimated the perfection 
of the gunsmith’s art, he used to re- 
plenish the scanty larder with many a fat 
He was a poking shot, 


young rabbit. 
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throwing up his gun with the hand gripped 
back against the trigger guard, and 
“following” his game, but he never 
pulled trigger without securing his victim, 
and his percentage of kills to:shots was 
as high as ninety-five. 

Generally selecting only “safe” shots, 
many a time has he wiped the youthful 
eye with unerring aim as the unlucky 
rabbit was disappearing in the hedge- 
bank. 

Among the Old Man’s chiefest joys 
were his ferrets. He had two or three 
hutches of them round by the back of 
his potting-shed, and it was a delight 
to see him open the lids and extract a 
fulvous conglomeration of warm, sinuous 
bodies, ranging in colour from pure white 
through orangeand brown to the deep sable 
of the almost pure polecat, with pink and 
black eyes ablink in the sudden sunlight. 
In his thorough acquaintance with nature 
he realised the intense sagacity of his 
pets, never treating them as mere slaves, 
to. be kicked, or dragged at the end of 
acord. His breed were famous over the 
country-side for their perseverance and 
docility. ‘To “gentle” them he would 
let them wander round his neck and 
shoulders, whistling to them in a curious 
low cooing way, till they would come 
to his summons like dogs. He spurned 
such equipment as cord or muzzle, and 
rarely one of his ferrets “laid” up. To 
recall them he would put his head into 
the mouth of the hole and give his low 
whistle, which never failed to bring the 
inquisitive little savage back to his warm 
pocket. 

Another delight to us children was to 
go with the Old Man the round of his 
traps. At that time his domain was in- 
fested with stoats, which warred on his 
rabbits to his great annoyance. For these 
enemies he had a long wire cage trap open 
at both ends. ‘This, artfully concealed 
in a dry ditch, accounted for many a red 
raider, whose luckless fate it was to be 
shot out of the cage into the jaws of the 
grim old terrier that pattered constant at 
his heels. 

Foxes, on the other hand, were sacred 
to him, as a staunch adherent of the 
hounds. It was his pride to recount how 
many litters he knew of on his domain, 
and he never grudged the odd pheasant 
or two of his scanty store that were taken. 
So fond of these depredators was he that 
I cannot recollect his ever having revealed 


their earths even to us children, his special 
charge. 

In all the branches of the trapper’s 
art he was an adept. The runs along 
the hedge-banks were the objects of his 
vigilant scrutiny as he wandered along 
with his gun in the crook of his arm. 
Many were the poachers’ snares he in- 
dignantly dragged up, to be subsequently 
reset in a different and even more likely 
trapping-place, with a skill which outvied 
that of their original owner. 

The cruel iron-toothed gin he despised 
as dangerous to pheasants and other of 
his beloved birds. For rats he relied 
on his ferrets and an ingenious snare of 
his own. ‘This took the form of a supple 
growing sapling bent to the ground and 
secured with a wooden peg. To its tip 
was fastened a_ horsehair noose, the 
slightest drawing of which released the 
catch and sent the springing branch 
quivering upright, a gibbet for its strang- 
ling victim. 

A somewhat uncommon attribute in 
a man of his profession was his fondness 
for birds. In the Hampshire weald 
predatory species are comparatively rare, 
and their destruction may have been 
forbidden at headquarters. But, what- 
ever was the cause, hawks and owls 
secured unmolested sanctuary on_ his 
“leat.” The real reason, I believe, was 
his affection for the whole feathered race. 
Not a creature raised a brood or litter 
in hedgerow or ditch on his domain but 
the Old Man was sure to know of it. 
His powers of observation were unsur- 
passed. 

Whether it was because his outlook 
had not been narrowed by the require- 
ment of a “standard” or the compulsion 
of a Board School (ne had never learnt 
to read and write, though this fact he 
artfully concealed), or whether his affection 
for animals had sharpened his vision, 
nothing in the field of Nature escaped 
him. 

A wonderful nest-finder in the children’s 
eyes, he could show you, on word of honour 
of non-disturbance, the untidy mass of 
crossed sticks where the water-hen had 
laid her clutch of eggs, or the four bull- 
finches whose parents had taken toll of 
his fruit-garden, or, as a special mark of 
favour, the rare golden-crested wren. 

So the Old Man lived on many happy 
and useful years, using cheerfully the 
powers of hand and brain and vision as 
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sunny springtime or wet wintry seasons 
called for them. But one day at last 
there came an interruption. 

The fiat went forth that the shooting 
was to be let. 

The Old Man was in a pitiful state of 
bewilderment. 

Accustomed from the trust reposed in 
him to a free hand, he could not grasp 
the idea that aliens should intrude in his 
beloved fields and woods; and he never 
quite succeeded in realising that whilst 
strangers hired the sporting rights no 
scintilla of sporting enjoyment remained 
to his old masters. 

One day before the shooting was let he 
had arranzed a great rabbit hunt for us 
boys. Preparations were well in advance 
beforehand. Nets had been mended, 
ferrets left unfed, and bolt-holes stopped. 
The winter morning dawned sunny and 
mild, and the cheerful party was about to 
start. But suddenly as a thunderbolt in 
their midst came the dire news, in the 
form of a wire, that the shooting had been 
let to some gentlemen from London, and 
they were already on the way to start 
their first shoot that very morning. ‘The 
Old Man’s consternation was pitiful. 
He already had become accustomed to 
the knowledge that as “the gamekeeper ” 
his fealty passed to the new lessees ; but 
his real homage lay with his young 
masters. From it by no casuistries of 
ownership could his nature divest itself. 
So Iam ashamed to say we became the 
youthful conspirators in the following 
plot, which reconciled the conscience of 
its author and detracted from the pleasure 
of none of the parties. Safely concealed 
by him on the roof of the old house, we 
watched the innocent “gentlemen from 
London” led off in guileless fashion to 
expend cartridges, fruitless of results, at 
one end of the estate. ‘Then, when they 
had been safely disposed of for the day, 
we were retrieved, and creeping down 
hedgerows like Red Indians repaired to 
our well-guarded hunting-grounds out of 
sight and earshot at the other. Nor, I 
am certain, did the Old Man see any 
harm in his subterfuge. Rather was he 
convinced that, like a successful general, 
he had so disposed his forces that the 
lawful interests of all concerned were 
secured in their enjoyment. 

In his later years less happy times befell 
the Old Man. The crash, of which the 
lease of the shooting had been the unlucky 


omen, came in reality. The Manorwas sold 
and passed from its original owners into 
new hands, happily generous to old em- 
ployees. Serf-like, the Old Man born of 
the soil passed with it to acknowledge 
a new lord, and to his exceeding joy was 
allowed to remain in possession of his 
tiny cottage. Even more than this, from 
the change he reaped fresh advantages. 
On the excuse of his advancing years, 
though in reality to make room for a 
more skilful and less antiquated exponent 
of the art of the garden, which in this 
particular case was. to be embellished and 
altered to tidiness out of recognition, he 
received the full commission of game- 
keeper not only de frcto, but de jure 
as well. 

Last year, out of a curious longing, I 
went back to see the old place. Many 
things had been improved and altered, 
but the same as of old was the welcome 
of the Old Man. I found him on a wet 
day sitting in his cottage already aware of 
my presence in his neighbourhood. Hale 
and hearty, he stood up and welcomed 
me with the tears of fidelity in his black 
bird-like eyes. ‘‘I be main pleazed to 
see ’ee agen, Mas’ Charles,” he said, “so 
well-looking and not altered a_ bit.” 
* Coom in and tell me about them furrin 
parts where they tell me you've bin.” So 
we sat and chatted in the little old 
cottage room, with its kitchen fireplace, 
and its oblong window obscured with 
some of his beloved geraniums in red 
pots. Old treasures were brought out and 
displayed, a case or two of stuffed birds, 
his own taxidermy, were admired, a pipe 
I had given him long ago reached down 
from the mantel and fingered with pride. 
Presently he went to the door and gave a 
low whistle, returned, sat down and placed 
a fragment of cheese between his lips. 
‘Then there was a flutter of wings and 
a glimpse of tawny crimson as a robin 
flew wavering in, hovered for a moment 
before the Old Man’s smiling face, daintily 
extracted the morsel of cheese and 
perched on his shoulder, with little head 
cocked on one side, and its liquid black 
eye roving round on me, the intruder. 

** Aye, he be an‘audacious little beggar,” 
the Old Man explained. “His mother had 
her nest close by” (he always spoke of 
““nestes” and “ postes,” not nests and 
posts, in his quaint old dialect). “I fed 
her last winter, and latterly she brought 
her youngsters here too, but now he be 
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that quarrelsome, he’s druv all the rest 
of ’em away. ‘hese robins be some- 
thing awful at fighting,” he said, looking 
up at his little guest with pride. 

Later on he volunteered to take me for 
a stroll. “Mr. X. he be main good to 
me,” he said. “I don't heed naught of 
him, I’se spending all my times in the 
‘oods now, and sometimes I don’t see 
him weeks and weeks.” This when I 
demurred at trespassing. So I went with 
him nothing loth. 

But by his manner I could see that he 
had not yet, and never would, quite realise 
the fact that he and the place were en- 
tirely dissevered from their old allegiance. 
He liked his new employer, and served 
him honestly enough, respecting him for 
his generosity to himself; yet all the time 
a kind of indifference as to his relation- 
ship with him appeared to have taken the 
place of the shattered ties which had 
bound him like steel to his former 
master. 

Presently we came to a tussocky hedge- 
row, its ditch filled with dry grass and 
outcropping spiky gorse, fragrant with 
golden bloom. ‘There be a rabbut in 
yon tot,” he exclaimed, passing me the 
old gun, and directing my gaze to a 
clump of fern, “Take gun and shut, 
Mas’ Charles.” 

I had grasped the gun before I was 
aware of the enormity of the contemplated 
act, but I stopped in time and said, ‘ But 
I can’t shoot here now, John.” 

The Old Man’s face filled with a blank 
bewilderment. ‘The gun bea’ right, Mas’ 
Charles,” he said ; ‘fit be same old gun.” 

‘No, you shoot him, John,” I answered. 
“Let me see if you still hold as straight as 
you used to.” So we kicked the rabbit 
out and the Old Man gave him a sporting 
chance. “ Bang” went the gun and over 
he rolled head over heels, white belly 
uppermost, dead as a door-nail. We 
picked him up and went on; and further 
another and yet another rabbit gave 
proof of the Old Man’s unabated powers. 
But all the time he shot reluctantly, 
though with pride at his achievement, 
urging insistently that I should take the 
gun. In him there was not the power to 
realise the change the transfer of a parch- 
ment deed could make. And now I look 
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back, my suspicion grows to certainty 
that these rabbits had, on the news of my 
presence, been “reduced to possession ” 
beforehand and safely “cached” in 
likely spots as targets in a sport for 
which my proclivities were well known 
to him. 

So we wandered on, the Old Man 
shouldering his gun and perhaps a trifle 
disappointed at my lack of sporting 
keenness, down the sloping pastures 
where the farm-hands were busy piling 
the brown bracken on the waggons, soft 
bedding presently for the cart-horses, to 
the little wicket gate that led into the 
woods ; and all the while he recalled little 
childish incidents or pointed out a well- 
remembered spot. “ ‘There was the wild- 
duck’s nest.” “Under that root the old 
pike used to lie.” ‘‘Do you mind’ the 
old darg, Mas’ Charles? | buried him 
under that there beech-tree,” pointing to 
a lone tree in the park. ‘This here 
spannel darg, they say he’s pedigree, but 
I don’t set much count by ’un ; he don’t 
come up to the old ’un, I say.” This 
with reference to the fashionable cocker 
that trotted at his heels. “‘ The shutting 
*tain’t what it was in your grandfer’s day,” 
he remarked a little gloomily. ‘The high 
farming, I gathered, and intensive culti- 
vation had improved the poor cold soil 
and eradicated the thistles and bents 
which made every rushy field an abiding 
place for rabbits and other wild game. 

Thus we talked of old times, the 
surroundings bringing back memories of 
things forgotten. Memory too often brings 
back by poignant effort glimpses of the 
past when the actors have disappeared 
and we are absent from the scenes where 
the happy moments passed. Rarely does 
Fate allow the opportunity of even ‘the 
place and the loved ones all together” 
again, as she did on this occasion. So it 
was not without gratitude to Fortune that 
I parted from the Old Man. Leaning 
over his cottage gate I caught the last 
vision of my Old Countryman, stalwart 
still in spite of his declining years, his 
black liquid eyes glistening as we parted. 

Children’s playmate, naturalist and 
labourer, crowned with the dignity of 
honest toil. In modern England, where 
shall I look upon his like again ? 
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Mr. Lewis Waller as Henry V. 
““O God of battles ! steel my soldiers’ he 











MR. LEWIS WALLER’S REVIVAL 


OF “HENRY V.” 





BY H. M. WALLBROOK. 


“* Henry V.” ts not one of Shakespeare's best plays, but it is one of his most amiable. LHe here shows 
- ~ , ae 
himself, not as the almost superhuman genius, but as the English patriot, whose enthusiasm 
zs as beautiful as it ¢s simple, and whose brejudices, evcn, are not unbecoming.—BRANDES. 


HE revival of Henry V. at the 
Lyric Theatre. is worthy of com- 
memoration in these pages for 

several reasons. It comes at a moment 
when the thoughts of the people are 
directed in an unusual degree to foreign 
politics and possible grave issues, and its 
superb trumpet-call of patriotism is a not 
inharmonious sequel to the recent speech of 
Earl Roberts in the House of Lords. It is 
picturesquely mounted, and picturesquely 
played ; and in the impersonation of the 
part of the King by Mr. Lewis Waller, it 
has given London playgoers another chance 
of seeing one of the really distinguished 
Shakespearean performances of the day. 
Every one who sees Mr. Waller in this 
part must wish that he would give us more 
Shakespeare and less of the second-rate 
melodrama in which he has been seen 
so much of late. He would be a fine 
Coriolanus ; and with Miss Geneviéve 
Ward still with us, and in full possession 
of the gifts which render her Volumnia 
one of the few great tragic impersonations 
now on our stage, the revival might be 
a memorable one indeed. He has also 
in his present company an actor, Mr. 


Louis Calvert, who would, as the dramatic 
critic of Zhe Times has pointed out, give 
us a very notable Falstaff; and we all 
know what a Prince Hal Mr. Waller would 
be. Is it not possible for him to give us 
a revival of Henry ZV. (Part II.) or of 
Coriolanus? His large and enthusiastic 
personal following would surely be glad to 
see him in either play ; and we should all 
be glad to see the Volumnia of Miss 
Genevieve Ward again, and to make the 
acquaintance of the Fat Knight of Mr. 
Calvert. 

Although Henry V. has not been seen 
so much of late years in London as some 
of the poet’s other plays, it has for more 
than a century and a half been very 
popular, Garrick revived it with great 
success; Kemble’s impersonation of 
Henry of Monmouth was considered one 
of his very finest (one can easily imagine 
that majestic presence and noble voice in 
the part); and Macready, at Covent 
Garden on June 10, 1839, made in it one 
of the great hits of his career. Here are 
some extracts from the diary of the last- 
mentioned of these famous players, referring 
to the impersonation : 
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June 9.—Put on my armour for Azzg 
Henry V., and moved and sat in 
it until half-past three o’clock. 
Endeavoured to master some Ciffi- 
culties in the acting, rehearsing in 
my armour. 

June 1o.—Began the play of Azng 
FHlenry V.in a very nervous state, 
but endeavouring to keep my mind 
clear. Acted sensibly at first, and 
very spiritually at last ; was very 
greatly received, and, when called 
on at last, the whole house stood 
up and cheered me in a most 
fervent manner. I gave out the 
repetition of the play for four nights 
a week till the close of the season. 
Lord Nugent, Forster, Browning, 
Serle, etc., came into my room. 
Catherine and Letitia were there, 
and I accompanied them back to 
Elstree in a state of the greatest 
excitement. It is the last of my 
attempts to present to the audience 
Shakespeare’s own meaning. 

June W1.—.. . Saw my darling children 
and dined with them ; walked in 
the garden, and at three o’clock 
returned in the carriage to town. 
. .. Was quite beaten to the ground 
by fatigue, I may say exhaustion 
of mind and body. I have never 
felt a heavier weight than this play 
has been. Thank God that it is 
over, and so well over ! 


These sentences give a vivid picture of 
two sides of the actor’s life—the outward 
triumph and the inward struggle. For all 
its rewards and glory, acting is a hard pro- 
fession to serve. 

The tragic story of another night, that 
of March 8, 1830, on which a greater 
actor, Edmund Kean, appeared in the 
part at Drury Lane, has often been told : 
the crowded house, the loud applause 
that greeted the actor on his first appear- 
ance in robes of crimson and_ purple 
velvet, the breathless silence that followed ; 
the actor’s hesitations, pauses, confusions, 
and appeals to the prompter, and the 
growing amazement, consternation, and 
regret of the spectators. ‘Here was a 
great actor,” writes Fitzgerald Molloy in 
his Life of Kean, “such as perhaps the 
English stage had not seen, one who a 
few years since had power to raise the 
emotions of his hearers to the highest 
pitch, now a miserable wreck in mind and 
body—an object of pity to the charitable, 





of scorn to the scoffer, ruined by his 
own deeds. The curtain fell in silence.” 
It rose again and the play went on, but 


the chief actor became worse and worse, 
and the evening ended in hisses and 
tumultand a humiliating speech of apology 
from the most brilliant histrionic genius 
our stage has produced. It is at once a 
duty to recall that melancholy scene here, 
and a pleasure to turn from it to brighter 
things. 

Mr. Lewis Waller expresses in a very 
striking way not only the military energy 
and patriotic fire, but the ingrained piety 
of the remarkable man whose ten years’ 
reign not only brought England so much 
glory, but left her and his dynasty with so 
costly a heritage of difficulties and strife. 
Shakespeare, of course, idealises Harry 
of Monmouth; presents him as much 
more ‘‘sympathetic” than history shows 
him to have been. In a superb passage 
he makes him pray to the God of Battles, 
on the eve of Agincourt, to steel his 
soldiers’ hearts ; but later he glosses over 
the cruel slaughter of French prisoners 
ordered by the King, and makes him give 
thanks and glory to God for all that has 
happened in verses that, read to-day in the 
light of facts, are, for all their splendour, 
not without a touch of unctuousness, 
Nor do we find anything in Shakespeare’s 
play suggesting that Henry could have 
been guilty of the burning of Lollards ; 
yet the description of the martyrdom 
of the tailor, John Badby, at Smith- 
field, in the actual presence and by 
the personal order of Henry, is part of 
history; and the reader rises from its 
perusal in such a book as Professor 
Oman’s contribution to the new “ Political 
History of England” in full agreement 
with the writer’s reflection: “ The tailor 
showed higher heroism than that which 
won Agincourt.” Of course, in reading 
such stories allowance has to be made 
nowadays for the spirit of the times. In 
the fifteenth century the burning of a 
Lollard or two ad majorem gloriam Dei 
did not excite very much more indigna- 
tion than the forced sale of some of 
a Passive Resister’s goods kindles now- 
adays. Still, the fact remains that it is 
a far more—and apparently unrepented 
—blot on the memory of the Prince 
than— 


His companies unletter’d, rude and shallow, 
His house fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports— 


which he dropped when he became King, 
and the abandonment of which is the 
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“The mirror of all Christian Kings.” 
Act 11, Prologue, 
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subject of such poetical raptures on the 
part of Shakespeare’s Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. ‘Then in his days of kingship 
there were such blots on his career as 
violent punishments of acts of /ése majesté, 
one of the victims even being a poor 
trumpeter. No; Henry of Monmouth 
was not the sublime and perfect hero who 
marches so superbly through the poet’s 
glowing pages ; and once again one must 
quote with approval the verdict of the 
Oxford professor: “Such ebullitions of 
spite would be natural enough in an 
ordinary medizval king, but Henry posed 
as the mirror of knighthood and exponent 
of the Christian graces.” Even the mar- 
riage with Katherine of France, which 
Shakespeare surrounds with such a glow 
of gay romance and piety and all that is 
beautiful, can scarcely be said to have 
fulfilled the poet’s rosy promise. ‘The 
wedding took place on June 2, 1420, and 
on June 4 his Majesty handed his hand- 
some young bride over to the charge of 
her mother. He was off to capture Sens, 
and to hang prisoners in front of the gate 
of Montereau as a Christian hero’s way of 
terrifying the governor into surrender ! 
Henry V., in short, lived for war and 
conquest. He had sincerely convinced 
himself that Heaven had intended France 
to be his and England’s; and even on 
his dying bed at Vincennes he solemnly 
declared that neither ambition nor vain- 
glory had led him into the invasion of 
France, disclaimed all responsibility for 
the slaughter and misery the war had 
entailed, and vehemently charged his 
heirs to continue it. A little while after- 
wards, emaciated and worn with insomnia 
and illness, he turned his fading eyes 
piously on the confessor and chaplains 
who stood around his bed, and, with his 
last breath murmuring, “Zz manus tuas, 
Domine”—Into ‘Thy hands, O Lord—- 
made a humble and saintly end. 

Such, in sober fact, was the King into 
whose short life of thirty-three years so 
much was crowded—the man who so 
dazzled his own generation that France 
trembled before him as ‘‘ The Conqueror,” 
and England, ever ready to forgive his pro- 
longed absences, rang with acclamations 
at the sight of his martial figure. ‘That 
Shakespeare, a patriot of the age of 
Klizabeth, should have made an idol of 
him, is nothing to be wondered at; nor 
will any one who has read the play, or 
secn it acted, marvel at its sustained 


popularity with generation after generation 
of the men and women of an Imperial 
race. As Mr. Sidney Lee has said: 
“The true motif of the piece is the 
dramatist’s confident and hopeful adjura- 
tion to his countrymen and _ country- 
women to show themselves for all time 
worthy of their breeding—true to the most 
inspiriting types and traditions of their 
race.” Cold-hearted must be the 
Englishman who can sit through such a 
performance as that at the Lyric Theatre 
without feeling the thrill of an ardent 
response to the poet’s impassioned ap- 
peal. 

Nor is it only to patriotism that the 
play appeals. Nowhere is the large and 
tolerant humanity of the poet more 
poignantly shown than in that wonderful 
passage in which the Hostess tells of 
the death of Falstaff—the passage that 
Jowett called the greatest in our 
literature. Again, who that knows the 
swaggering Pistol, the pedantic but in- 
trepid Fluellen, the unshakalle Jamy, 
the fiery MacMorris, and the manly 
youngster who accompanies them (a part 
often allotted to an actress, but at the 
Lyric Theatre capitally and naturally im- 
personated by Master Harry Duff), does 
not love them? Mr. Calvert's Pistol, in 
particular, offers entertainment of the 
richest ; and, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Lionel Brough in his somewhat 
younger days, there has been no actor in 
our time who could have filled that 
warrior’s tattered garments with so much 
genial, blustering, and entirely  disre- 
putable humanity. ‘The whole production, 
in short, offers real refreshment. ‘There 
are those who could have wished that the 
acting version fad borne a closer resem- 
blance to the text as they know it; but 
anything that could be said on that point 
has been said already, and it is by no 
means certain that this question of altera- 
tion for the stage is so important as 
some critics would have us believe. ‘The 
chief point is that the spirit of the play 
should be respected to the full; and most 
playgoers will admit that Mr. Lewis 
Waller has not fallen short in that respect. 
At the same time he has probably given 
us as good an acting version as was 
possible of performance inside three 
hours; and for these things, and, above 
all, for his own fine impersonation, the 
thanks of the London public are due to 
him. 








Photo by Foulsham & Banfield. 
Mr. Lewis Calvert as Pistol. 


** Old I do wax : and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgelled.” 








MERRY MOMENTS WITH SCHOLARS. - 


SCHOOLMASTERS NOTE-BOOK, 


AMUSING STORIES FROM A 


BY HENRY 


I usually preface my series of stories 

by stating that whilst juvenile wit, 
properly so called, is rare, humour and 
naiveté are fairly common, 

In these new selections I trust that few 
will be found which are not calculated to 
draw a litter from the reader, and afford 
a few ‘“‘merry moments.” 


# my lecture on Humour at School 


A New Vision of Jacob. 

During a Scripture examination in a 
Sheffield school the master received a 
very original piece of information from 
one of the lads. 

The teacher was dealing with the 
subject of Jacob’s vision of the ladder 
which reached to heaven, and on which 
angels ascended and descended. 

Presently he asked, “And where was 
Jacob lying whilst he saw this wonderful 
vision ?” 


“On the ground,” answered one of 


the boys. 

“Just so,” said the master. 
how was he lying?” 

“With his head on the kerb-stone,” 
responded the lad. 


* But 


A Boy’s Disillusion, 

A few inspectors have such a kind, 
friendly, and familiar way with them, that 
their official visit to a school savours more 
of the nature of a treat than an examina- 
tion. 

A certain gentleman of this type once 
put aclass of village scholars quite off their 
guard by his blandness and _affability. 
After having passed a few words with the 
master, he stepped into one of the class- 
rooms justlike any ordinary ‘‘visitor,” stood 
before the boys, chucked one of them 
under the chin, and began as follows : 

“Now, Tommy, suppose that you and 
I were playing at marbles. At the start, 
you have ten, and I have eight.” 

The boys all pricked up their ears with 
interest. ‘They thought it was the begin- 
ging of a story. 

“Well, when the game is over, you have 
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won half my marbles. So I want you to 
play again, in order that I may win some 
back.” 

The boys hitched still closer up. 

“In the next game, I win half the 
whole number of marbles you have. 
Now, ‘l'ommy, my question is this: how 
many marbles have you got left ?” 

Then ‘Tommy, utterly disgusted, sud- 
denly drew his face away from the 
inspector, leaned back in his desk, and 
exclaimed : 

“Well, I’m blowed ; then it’s sums arter 
all !-” 


Star Differeth from Star. 

Whilst examining a class of boys on 
the subject of the English Reformation, I 
asked the pupils to write down one or 
two interesting facts respecting John 
Wycliffe. Presently, one boy—who evi- 
dently had some confused recollection of 
having been told that Wycliffe was some- 
times called the Morning Star of the 
Reformation—-produced the following 
effusion : 

“John Wycliffe lived at Lutterworth, 
but afterwards came to London. He 
was a great reformer, and succeeded in 
starting the Morning Star.” 


The “ Entente Cordiale.” 

This reminds me of a very ingenuous 
answer I once received whilst conducting 
an examination on the commercial rela- 
tions of England and France. After 
touching on the imports and exports of 
the two countries, I came to the subject 
of their treaties, etc. Presently, I said: 

“Now, boys, we have heard a great 
deal about the Zntente cordiale. Can any 
boy tell me what is meant by it ?” 

One little fellow in the back part of the 
class immediately raised his hand. 

* Well?” I said. 

“It means, sir,” he replied, “ that when 
you meet a Frenchman and you get a 
talking to him, you must not mention 
Waterloo, except he is asking you the 
way to the station.” 
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Literal Interpretation. 


The boy in the following story evidently 
thought that some sort of answer was 
better than no answer at all. 

I was examining the class in Reading, 
and the paragraph which this boy had to 
read for me finished with the sentence : 
“The summit of this mountain is clothed 
in virgin snow.” 

‘* What,” I asked the boy, as he con- 
cluded—* what is virgin snow ?” 

‘The scholar looked desperately round 
for a few moments, scratched his head, 
and then stammered out : 

“Why, sir, snow that—that 
shape of a virgin.” 


is—the 


A Tale of a “ Wops.” 


The mistress of an Infants’ School was 
giving her children a lesson on Reading 
and Spelling. In the piece selected to be 
read, the sentence occurred, “ Why did 
not ‘l'om catch the wasp?” 

After these words had been read, the 
mistress asked : 

“Now, what is that curly mark at the 
end of the sentence ? ” 

And a little dot of a child replied : 

“Oh, ma’am, that is the wops’s sting !” 


The New Baby. ° 


The teacher of a girls’ school once 
received a very pat answer from one of her 
pupils, Punctuality of attendance was of 
the highest importance with this lady. 
She was down sharp on any scholar who 
came into school even a few minutes after 
nine. 

One morning a tall girl belonging to 
the first class walked in just as the clock 
was on the stroke of ten—that is, she was 
nearly an hour late. 

“ Hallo! How is 
mistress. 

‘Please, ma’am,” answered the girl— 
* please ma’am, my mother has just got 


this?” asked the 


a new baby, and——” 
“Very well, that will do. Go to your 
place ; but I hope it won’t happen again.” 


“'That’s just what father said, ma’am ! ” 


Not a Latinist. 


Pupils often get puzzled over the 


meaning of words not included in their 
own everyday vocabulary. 
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I was examining a class of elder boys 


in Reading, when the word “ pacify” 
occurred in the sentence read. After 


some little difficulty, I elicited from the 
scholars that the word meant to “ calm” 
or ‘‘quieten.” I went on to explain that 
it was derived from the Latin word fax 
(pacis), meaning peace. ‘Then, finally, I 
said : 

“Now, boys, I will give you a little 
Latin phrase which, I think, some of 
you know very well. It is, Pax vobiscum : 
Peace be- Now, what boy can finish 
the phrase for me?” 

“Peace, be sti//!” 
one scholar. 





promptly replied 


The Antipodes. 


Children sometimes carry away very 
erroneous impressions of that which has 
been communicated to them in lessons 
at school. 

A certain lady teacher had been giving 
her girls a lesson on the size and shape 
of the earth, and in speaking of the 
people of New Zealand and the Antipodes, 
had mentioned that their feet were, in 
fact, opposite ours. 

One little girl who had been an_ in- 
terested listener, on arriving home and 
sitting down to tea, said to her mother : 

‘*Oh, mother, I should so like to go 
to the Antipodes ! ” 

“The Antipodes ! ” 
“ what’s that ?” 

“Why, New Zealand, and all round 
there.” 

“Lawks, child,” said the mother, 
‘‘ why would you like to go there ?” 


cried her mother: 


“Because I should be able to see 
the men and women walking upside 


down !” 


v 
The Status Quo. 


In the course of a lesson on the subject 
of Domestic Economy and Hygiene, a 
mistress got a singularly smart and apt 
answer from a girl. 

Speaking of milk and its importance 
as a food, the lady asked: 

“What is the best place wherein to 
keep the milk perfectly nice and fresh 
during, say, a hot summer day ?” 

And one girl—evidently thinking it was 
an easy one —promptly answered : 

* Please, teacher, in the cow.” 








Ways and Means. of 


During what is called an “ observation ” 
lesson, a mistress was questioning a class 
of small boys on certain points or things 
they had observed in connection with the 
habits of animals in water. 

“What do fishes swim with?” the lady 
asked. 

** With their fins,” replied one scholar. 

* Right. And dogs ?” 

“ Their paws,” answered the next. 

“Very good. And now, the next boy, 
what do little boys swim with ? ” 

“ Bathing-pants, mum ! ” 


A Question of Inflection. 


The masculine and feminine genders 
of nouns and pronouns often prove a great 
difficulty with children. 

A certain inspector, after eliciting from 
a classof London boys that the feminine 
of Jew was Jewess, of Master, Mistress, 
etc., proceeded to give some rather 
harder questions. 

“What is the feminine of inspector?” 
he asked, pointing to a ragged little urchin 
in front. 

“Tt ain’t got none,” said the lad, think- 
ing, possibly, that the gentleman was 
laying a trap for him. 

“Oh, yes, it has,” said the inspector ; 
“lady inspectors are plentiful enough. 
For instance, I dare say you know there 
is a lady who inspects the laundry work 
in the girls’ department of this school. 
Now, what do you call her?” 

““Why,” answered the lad, ‘a washer- 
woman, of course ! ” 


Domestic. 


Masters and mistresses receive some 
strange excuses from pupils in connection 
with absence from school—some naive 
and amusing, others artful or flimsy, The 
following example is certainly of the 
former class. 

In a South London school, a_ boy 
returned after a whole day’s absence, and 
was at once called up to the master’s 
desk to explain. 

“Why were you absent yesterday ?” 

“Please, sir, my mother was ill,” an- 
swered the boy. 
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Bat surely she was not so il as to 
cause you to be away all day ?” 

Oh, yes, she was, sir ; she was so ill 
that she had to have a baby.” 


A Too-Familiar Jingle. 

In a village school, the rector’s wife 
was questioning a mixed class of boys and 
girls on certain branches of their religious 
knowledge. Presently she came to the 
subject of Noah’s Ark. After having 
touched briefly on that, sne asked the 
children whether they knew of any other 
ark mentioned in the Bible. 

“Yes,” answered onc eager little girl, 
“the Ark of the Covenant.” 

“Quite right,” said the lady, much 
pleased. And then, thinking of the ark 
of bulrushes in connection with the baby 
Moses, she asked, ‘‘And can you mention 
any other ?” 

The child, after a few minutes hard 
thought, cried out, “Oh, yes, ma’am. 
‘ark ! the herald angels sing!” 


Vulgar Fractions. 

A lady cookery-teacher was giving her 
girls a demonstration-lesson, as it is called, 
on different kinds of meat pies and how to 
make them. Presently she said, “ You 
see, girls, here I have a pound of steak 
for making a pie. If I cut it into four 
equal parts, what will those parts be ?” 

** Quarters,” answered a girl. 

“And if I cut the pieces equally 
again ?” 

“ Tighths,” answered the next girl. 

“ And if I cut them again ? ” 

* Sixteenths,” answered the next. 

* And if I cut them once more ?” 

*Mince-meat, ma’am!” answered the 
end girl. 


An Easy One. 

Ina West Riding school, an inspector 
was examining the boys on the size and 
shape of the earth. He wanted to find 
out whether the lads really w.derstood 
that our planet was round. So he asked: 
“Supposing, boys, that I bored a hole 
right through the middle of the earth, 
where should I come out ?” 

And one boy, thinking it was an easy 
one, promptly replied: “ Out at the other 
side!” 
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Bidding farewell to the outside world. 


ONE OF THE WASTE PLACES OF THE WORLD. 


A TRIP TO THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN. 


BY A. W. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK. 


JE began the trip in canoes but 
W ended it in an ox-cart. We 

paddled and wallowed through 
two hundred miles of flower-clad lakes 
and boggy, moccasin-infested trails, zig- 
zagging from border to border of the 
Everglades in Florida, and were hauled for 
five days across submerged prairies and 
pine-covered stretches of sand, through 
sloughs of the Big Cypress country, but 
we failed to reach the big lake which was 
our destination by twenty-five miles. But 
it was worth a dozen picnics, and, after all, 
the hardest work was of our own com- 
pelling. 

‘The explorers were the Florida-man, the 
Camera-man, and the Scribe. We wanted 
a guide to the Indian camps of the Ever- 
glades and the Big Cypress Swamp, and 
an interpreter after we got there, but such 
of the Everglade Indians as had a smatter- 
ing of English shook their heads when 
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interviewed, and said “ Oko suskescha!” 
(‘* Water all gone!”) ; so we finally engaged 
a Pineland Seminole, “Charley ‘’ommy,” 
with the English vocabulary of a third- 
class parrot. As an interpreter he was 
useful, but if he had any knowledge of 
the Everglades I never detected it, nor 
do I recall a time when he wasn’t lost 
But then he was an ‘‘ amoosin’ cuss,” and 
really earned his pay. 

The launch from the cruising boat 
towed our little canoe, loaded with the 
impedimenta of the trip, down the coast 
to the rendezvous. A little below Cape 
Romano a high wind from the south-west 
built up a sea that broke over the launch 
and made us bail furiously to keep the 
motor from being drowned, while the 
little fifteen-foot canoe rode the waves 
like a duck. At Everglade we were 
joined by the Florida-man and _ the 
Seminole, and added to our outfit a 
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canoe of similar model, but eighteen feet 
long. ‘The two were to carry us to Okee- 
chobee. ‘Their aggregate weight was one 
hundred and forty pounds, or something 
less than their cargo of plates and camera. 
Small space was taken up by such non- 
essentials as food and clothing. We wore 
little of the latter, and a little grub goes 
a long way when one is out for a bigger 
purpose than pandering to the human 
stomach. <A light canvas sheet some- 
times served as a sail by day and occasion- 
ally kept out some rain by night. We 
used the launch to tow the canoes through 
the labyrinth of bays and rivers of the 


and convenient for the solitude-seeking 
convicts of ‘the neighbourhood. Our 
blankets, when laid down for the night, 
nearly covered the tiny island, and I lay 
upon mine in luxurious ease while the 
boys began to rustle some grub. Soon 
I felt something running over my neck, 
several somethings, in fact, and tried to 
brush them off. ‘Then, in the language 
of our hunter-boy, I ‘sat up and squalled.” 
An army of big black ants, each from one- 
half to three-fourths of an inch long, was 
advancing upon us, biting like bulldogs 
whenever they got a chance. We em- 
barked in record time and made for 

















Weary days of hauling the canoes, wallowing through soft, sticky mud, often sinking to the sharp- 


pointed rocks beneath, along trails infested with 


venomous moccasins—days that seemed endless, 


under a sun that heated the water until it scalded the feet. 


Ten Thousand Islands to the head of 
Lossmans River. Our boatman borrowed 
Johnny, an Everglade boy of thirteen, 
an alligator hunter from his cradle, to 
help him find his way back. 

I had resolved to make a chart of our 
route, and for twenty miles watched the 
needle and covered pages of pad with 
estimates and courses until I had boxed 
the compass a dozen times. Before the 
trip was much older I concluded that 
the real navigation among those islands 
was by rule of thumb; and I believe you're 
lost half the time, only superb assurance 
conceals the fact. 

At dusk we landed on Possum Key, 
pleasantly planted in the middle of a bay 


Onion Key, a possible camping-ground in 
the next bay, which was encompassed by 
heavy foliage above and dense under- 
growth beneath. ‘This, too, we found 
occupied by what the Florida-man imper- 
tinently called “ Jersey humming-birds.” 
The boys made a fire and cooked 
something which no one ate but the 
Indian, who sat unconcernedly on a log, 
enveloped in a halo of mosquitoes which 
settled on his bare legs until he appeared 
to be wearing grey trousers. The rest of 
us had rigged up our mosquito-bars and 
crawled under them as quickly as possible, 
without even the customary precaution of 
exploring the ground for rattlesnakes and 
moccasins. In the morning we _ broke 
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camp and em- 
barked, with no 
thought of 
breakfast until 
we were out 
in a bay, a 
hundred yards 
from shore ; and 
there, free from 
insects, we ate 
a cold, unsatis- 
fying meal. 

The Florida- 
man and the 
Seminole took 
the larger 
canoe, while the 
Camera-man 
and the Scribe 
got into the little 
one. Neither 
canoe, loaded, 
drew over five 
inches, and for 
a time they 
slipped through 
the clear water 
at the rate of 
five or six miles 








possible by 
Indian-dug 
canals. After 
some cofiee and 
canned stuff 
three of us 
reclined on the 
grass, but the 
Indian climled 
a tree and lay 
down upon a 
branch. When, 
later, I asked 
him why he 
slept in a tree, 
he answered: 
“Red-bug ojus 
(plenty),” add- 
ing, “ sometime 
me wani to 
scratch, then me 
like ’em.” 

We promptly 
took a kerosene 
bath, which be- 
came thereafter, 
during our stay 
in the ‘ Glades’ 
our first duty 








an hour. Then 
the creek be- 
gan to lose itself in the Everglades, 
thick grass held us back, poling took 
the place of paddling, and when the 
footing was fairly firm we often chose 
to wade and drag the canoes. We 
abandoned the wandering creek for an 


Indian trail which led in the direction of 


our choice, sloughs, through saw-grass, 
and over marshes. Often, for one or two 
hundred yards, passage had been made 


d 


“Passage had been made possible by Indian-dug canals.” 


in the morning 
and our last at 
night. The microscopic red-bug is the 
dreaded wild beast of this country. Even 
hunters who will wade through mud-ponds 
filled with alligators, grab the unwounded 
reptile at the mouth of his cave, kick out 
of their way the moccasins in their 
path and hardly turn aside for the royal 
rattler, will anxiously inquire before making 
camp: 
* Any red-bugs here ?” 

















“‘Then the creek began to lose itself in the Everglades, thick grass held us back, 
and poling took the place of paddling.” 
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As we progressed the water deepened 
a few inches, and we floated on a broad 
meadow of white pond-lilies, thousands 
to the acre, dotted every few hundred 
yards with fascinating little keys topped 
often with picturesque palmettoes and 
an occasional cypress or pine. We passed 
masses of bulrushes, strands of flags, and 
fields of saw-grass. Fat limpkins watched 
us from near-by trees, ducks flew up 
from every bunch of grass, and among 
the heron, which abounded, were a few 
plume birds. Sometimes we paddled up 
to a tiny mound that floated in the 
shallow water, and admired the prettily 
constructed house of a die-dipper, with 
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the trail, while the other could only re- 
cognise them by their squirmy feel under 
his feet. 

Thereafter we hit on a camp of five 
Indians and a few squaws and pickaninnies., 
We were received without enthusiasm, 
excepting by an Indian dog with painfully 
sharp teeth, which rushed out and grabbed 
me by the leg. One night I spent in a 
canoe we had three heavy rains. I rolled 
myself in a rubber blanket which partially 
protected me through the first one, but 
by the end of the second storm I was 
lying in about six inches of water, and 
after that had to sit up to keep from 
drowning. When the smoke of the fac- 

















its eggs, which we were careful not to tories and craft of the coast became 
disturb visible we 
beyond [ changed our 
clipping off course to 
such blades the north 
of grass as west and 
were in the made our 
way of the way back to 
Ciamera- the border- 
man. land. 

In the It was 
afternoon late in the 
our sur- afternoon 
roundings when we 
suddenly arrived at 
changed a__ building 
from dazz- of boards, 
ling sun- | ™ across the 
shine to the ‘*We admired the prettily constructed house of a di.-dipper."’ entire front 


alternate 

blaze and blackness of a tropical thunder- 
storm. We covered up our chattels and 
then hurried into rubber coats, not to keep 
dry, for we were already wetter from work 
than rain could have made us, but to 
escape the chill of cool water, wind-driven. 
Tommy scorned our weak devices, and 
smiled superiorly as he lay down in the 
warm water of the ’Glades till the fury of 
the storm had passed. 

We now travelled to the north-east, in- 
tending to work over to the eastern border 
of the Everglades. All hands toiled from 
daylight till dark. We found less and 
less water, and while Tommy dragged the 
little canoe, one of us pulled at the bow 
and another pushed at the stern of the 
big one, while the third rested. The one 
at the bow sometimes sank in the mud 


of the trail waist-deep, while the toiler at 
the stern could save himself by grabbing 
the canoe; but then the pilgrim in ad- 
vance could usually see the moccasins in 


of which 
appeared a home-painted sign : 


MR. CHARLEY TIGER TAILS STORE. 


At the back of the store was an ortho- 
dox Seminole camp occupied only by 
squaws and pickaninnies, the men being 
absent. Wecamped there two nights, and 
the Camera-man spent one whole day in 
getting acquainted with some Indian girls. 
His efforts were unsuccessful until he 
assumed an Indian costume consisting of 
a crimson shirt. ‘This seemed to secure 
the confidence of the young ladies, and 
they apparently overlooked the fact that 
he continued to wear trousers. 

One day we found water that floated 
our canoe, and as a high wind favoured, 
converted our bit of canvas into a sail 
that in a few hours put many miles 
behind us. 

Tommy suddenly remembered that his 
pickaninnies were hungry and he must go 
home. A little zeyome would have con- 


























Skirting the edge of the cypress. 

















‘The Camera-man got acquainted with some Indian girls." 
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“happy Indian when we 
turned back, and told him 
that it was now ‘Bill 
Brown’s or bust,” and 
every few minutes for a 
whole day he could be 
heard repeating to himself 
with a laugh, ‘* Bill 
Erown’s or bust.” 

From Brown’s_ the 
Florida - man started on 
foot with ‘Tommy, the 
former for a _ forty-five 
mile tramp home, over 
prairies and through 
swamps in the Big Cypress 
country. Brown put a 
j couple of yoke of oxen to 
a cart, loaded on our 
- i canoes, and with two of 








“This grand, sinuous, spectacular creature fascinated us, and seemed 
altogether worthy of his Indian name ‘the King. 


vinced him to the contrary, but that argu- 
ment had been drunk up. As we struggled 
on, the work grew harder, keys and trees 
scarcer, and moccasins multiplied. Camp- 
ing on a little key one night, the Camera- 
man was struck in the face by a frog that 
jumped against his mosquito-bar, and a 
moment later.a struggle and a squeak 
beside him told that a snake had secured 
a supper and that the disturber of his rest 
was punished. There were twenty-five 
miles of nearly dry land and heavy saw- 
grass between us and the big lake ; and an 
alligator hunter, who met us as he was 
returning disgruntled from a hunt, dragging 
his canoe, summarised our prospects : 
“Half a mile a 


his boys we started for the 
Caloosahatchee River to 
resume our interrupted 
itinerary. During the first 
hour of our journey we were struck by light- 
ning. The team ran away, the boy who was 
driving was knocked down, and I felt like 
a live wire. Our road lay in the northern 
end of the Big Cypress Swamp, and ran 
through groves of palmetto and meadows 
of wild sunflowers six to eight feet high, 
hiding all of the oxen but their backs. 
Wild turkeys were abundant and tame, 
deer plentiful, and we flushed a number 
of flocks of quail. We had carried no 
guns in the "Glades, and it was weeks 
since we had eaten a Christian meal, and 
therefore it was that no scrap of the turkey 
gobbler that was served for our first supper 
was left over for breakfast. One of the 





day, over dry trails, 
through saw - grass 
twelve feet high, 
with no air and a 
hot sun _ sizzling 
your brains.” 

The Florida-man 
could spare no more 
time, and, conced- 
ing that the trip had 
failed, we decided 
to make for Boat 
Landing, _ locally 
known as Bill 
Brown’s, on the 
western border of 
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the Everglades. 
Tommy was a 


‘Brown put a couple of yoke of oxen to a cart... 
for the Caloosahatchee River.” 


and we started 
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boys walked beside me, gathering speci- 
mens of grasses, weeds, flowers, herbs and 
vines, giving names and characteristics, 
knowledge born of a trip with a botanist, 
Cattle recognised his voice at the distance 
of a mile, half-wild razorbacks brought 
their families to him from half that dis- 
tance, and owls held conversation with 
him at night. 

When we travelled after dark the 
Camera-man and I rode in the cart. By 
day we could see the venomous snakes 
which filled the fields and overflowed 
into the roads. I don’t know how many 
we killed. Late one afternoon, while 


incessantly. I stood as near his majesty 
as I dared and kept him at bay while 
the Camera-man went back to the cart 
for camera and plates, and a boy to help 
our subject pose. It was almost hope- 
lessly late in the day for photographic 
work, but it was impossible not to make 
the attempt. We kept the reptile angry 
and coiled by threatening him with 
sticks, while the Camera-man, with face 
buried in the hood of his instrument, 
exposed plate after plate as we worried 
the snake into more threatening attitudes, 
once asking : 
* How far off is he now?” 

















‘‘We paddled among those gorgeous masses, drinking in their beauty of colour and design.” 


walking beside the Camera-man, he 


snatched me aside just as the jarring of 


rattles smote my ear. Coiled beside the 
path was a magnificent specimen of a dia- 
mond-back rattlesnake, nearly seven feet 
in length and a foot in circumference, with 
head and tail lifted eighteen inches above 
the irregular coils of the glistening body. 
We had slain many big, black-bodied, 
stub-tailed, cotton-mouth moccasins with 
no other feeling than repulsion, but this 
grand, sinuous, spectacular creature fasci- 
nated us and seemed altogether worthy 
of his Indian name, “The King.” His 
quivering tail was a blur, and from the 
vibrant head on the curving neck a 
Serpent tongue darted forth and back 


** Eight feet.” 

“Watch out if he jumps.” 

“You bet!” 

When the last plate had been exposed, 
and while I was considering how to 
capture the creature with the least injury 
and danger to him and to us, our boy 
driver, who had left his team to see the 
fun, struck at the still furious snake with 
his big whip. ‘The end of the thirteen-foot 
lash curled past us and with a sound like 
the crack of a rifle sheared off the rattles 
of the reptile as clean as could have been 
done with a knife. The blow dethroned 
the king, crushed his splendid spirit, and 
so intensely annoyed me that I told the 
boy to get a stick and kill the creature. 
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Then I walked sadly far down the road, 
lamenting again that the trip had failed. 

Later we broke camp to make a few 
miles in the coolness of the night, and 
when I asked the native if he was coming 
with us he shook his head, saying : 

“TI know this country, and I wouldn't 
walk that next mile in the dark for your 
whole outfit.” 

When we reached the big flower 
garden known as the Caloosahatchee 
River, the Cameraman and the Scribe 
got into the larger of the two canoes 
and, towing the other, paddled down the 
stream. Wind and tide are the landscape 
gardeners of this river, at one hour filling 
it from bank to bank with the lovely 
water-hyacinth, at another breaking the 
mass up into islands and banks of flowers 
of many sizes and forms, arranging and 
rearranging them with kaleidoscopic effect 
and suddenness. We paddled among 
those gorgeous masses, drinking in their 
beauty of colour and design, regardless 
of the anathemas with which boatmen of 
all degrees had weighted down each 
bunch of them. 

Until noon the day was dazzling, but 
it was the storm month, and it made 
good its name by piling up masses of black 
clouds in the east and sending down a 
deluge of rain that shut from our sight the 
rivers bank. We covered up camera and 


plates and prepared for a ducking, when 
the storm that was within a hundred yards 
melted away, and not a drop of water fell 
on us. 

‘The tide waS against us for the last ten 
miles of the river; but -a canoe oughtn’t 
to be troubled by a tide, and we made 
the mouth of the river that night as we 
had planned. We left the smaller canoe 
at Punta Rassa, to follow us in the mail 
boat, as in case of bad weather in the 
Gulf of Mexico evei: one canoe would 
keep us busy. 

Every minute of the trip down the 
coast was a distinct pleasure. ‘The wind 
was fresh, and there was exhilaration in 
the waves, increasing to excitement as 
we crossed the breakers at the mouths 
of the many passes. ‘The wind freshened 
and held us back, while the waves grew 
bigger, and darkness found us ten miles 
from our destination. We again ran our 
canoe through the surf to the shore, and 
slept on the beach until the rising of the 
moon. ‘Then, in the solemn beauty of 
its light, which was reflected from the 
white crests of breaking waves and rested 
brightly on the beach save where it was 
crossed by dark shadows of tall palmettoes, 
we paddled silently down the coast; and 
at midnight, passing between the palms 
that guard the entrance to Marco [ass, 
finished the trip that failed. 


THE OLD WANDERER, 


HE racing sun, the dancing stars, 

i i He followed all through youth-time sweet ; 
Adown the rocking world the dust 
Of many highways lured his fect, 


No dawn complete unless it brought 
Landscapes the eye knew not before ; 
The joy of life summed up to this: 
Each morn to knock at mystery’s door, 


Now there are left him memories, 
A sunny hut beside the hill, 

Yon white road curving past it, where 
His dreams may journey on at will. 


MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON. 
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CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 























ILLUSTRATION BY C 


I—MATERNAL INSTINCT. 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


E. Brock. 


. H, mother, look! a kangaroo 
Has cleariy Lroken from the Zoo ; 


The crowd gives chase with cheerful sounds 
As over Regent’s Park she bounds. 


“Now here, now there, at varying speed 
She drives her heels across the mead, 
While close at hand with cries of rage 
The armadillo beats his cage. 

“The elephant deserts her calf, 

On tiptoe stands the high giraffe, 

And hippopotamuses wedge 

Cold envio.:s faces through the hedge. 


“Observing now the beast at large, 
A nursery-maid forsakes her charge ; 
And headlong to the sward has rolled 
An infant scarcely two months old. 


“The kangaroo, approaching near, 
Checks for an instant her career ; 
Down on all fours appears to crouch, 
And pops the infant in her pouch. 





“And having thus secured her prey, 
Back to the Zoo she wends her way. 
Mother, a moral here I miss: 

What lesson shall I learn from this?” 


“ My child,” the mother thus began, 
“ Admire a fond Creator’s plan: 
Maternal instinct here displayed | 
Rebukes the careless nursery-maid !” 

Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman. 
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The interior, with portrait and contemporary furniture. 


MILTON’S TERCENTENARY. 


SOME VIEWS OF HIS COTTAGE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES. 


\ TINTER is not the seasen for 
pilgrimages; but during all 

these celebrations that are 
being held in honour of the memory of 
the illustrious Milton, many, surely, will 
brave the wintry winds to visit that little 
cottage of his at Chalfont St. Giles. It is 
but a short journey from London, and 
there they will find the old-world little 
dwelling in which the poet finished 
“Paradise Lost,” pretty much in the 
same condition as when he occupied it. 
Hither he fled from the ravages of the 


Great Plague in 1665, when London was 
a city of the dead, filled with fears and 
lamentations, this shelter in leafy Buck- 
inghamshire being provided for him by 
his Quaker friend, Ellwood. Pious folks 
have preserved it, and have gathered 
together a few precious relics, including 
various editions of his works. ‘Two of 
the rooms he used are shown to the 
visitor: one of considerable size, a 
parlour-kitchen ; the other the dark 
closet-study seen in the pictures, which 
conjures up the image of the majestic 
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MILTON’S TERCENTEN 


Milton's cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. 


blind more vividly than all the speeches St. Giles, Cripplegate, where you may 
and lectures that were ever made con- see the stone beneath which he is 
cerning him, or even a pilgrimage to buried, 


Chimney corner with bust and portraits. 





“VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 
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The next “turn.” 


First Lavy: “ There’s number nine being turned out !’ a es 
Seconp Lapy (with smelling-bottle): ‘‘ Yes, and /'m# number cleven!” 
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PEACE WITH HONOUR. 





BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


. | ‘HE Tobacco King stood alone in a 
doorway, and silently regarded 
the medley of ‘ smart ” humanity 

by which he was surrounded, with char- 

acteristic stolidity. 

He was a big man, with a square, 
humorous face and sunburnt hands, 
ear-marked by the rough life he had 
led on a ‘Texan plantation ; but he saw 
no incongruity in his frequenting London 
drawing-rooms—to serve a purpose. 

Of his present hostess he knew nothing, 
save that he owed all such invitations 
to his celebrity as the newest millionaire. 
He had been among the first arrivals, and 
was prepared to await, until midnight, 4er 
coming. 

It had been thus ever since a trivial 
circumstance had thrown him in her path, 
and he had succumbed, for the first time 
in his life, to the fascination of a woman. 

The ultimate sight of her made ample 
atonement. He drew a long breath as 
she moved serenely into range, the centre 
of a noisy party of men and women, 
but suggesting a being from another 
planet—something saintly, nun-like, a 
spirit to haunt the cloister—in her black 
robes. ‘The man, watching her, set his 
mouth in inflexible resolve. Her friends 
were not the companions he would have 
chosen for her. She would take no harm, 
—she, who ever carried the talisman of 
a pure heart; but it was not expedient 
that she should have aught to do with 
a godless, gambling set. 

He went forward, and she meekly 
suffered him to arrest her progress, while 
her companions were swallowed up in a 
vortex of popularity. His glance softened 
as it fell upon her; she looked tired, 
he thought, and there was unhappiness 
momentarily revealed in the eyes he met. 

“Tt is nice to see you,” she said. “I 
have been wanting a talk with you . 

“Then let us have it—right now!” he 
answered swiftly. He gathered, almost 
without surprise, that she was in need 
of him, and the knowledge braced him to 
an exhilarating consciousness of mastery. 
He had heard a little of her story. She 
had married, in early youth, a man of 
doubtful reputation, and had drifted 
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about the world in a somewhat anchor- 
less fashion until her husband’s death. 
Her lack of any stable protection, and 
a certain helplessness that stamped her 
to-night, appealed to every instinct of his 
manhood. 

“Now?” She smiled and nodded. 

As the tuning of a violin began, they 
slipped away, and he followed her across 
a vestibule, between palms and graceful 
bronze dryads, and into an empty, dimly 
lit library. A window was opened to the 
beauty of the June night, and they paused 
there, looking out upon a mystery of 
green. . 

A shaft of moonshine illumined her 
face, showing it carved in anxious lines, 
before she drew into the shadow. He 
examined the flowers in the window-box, 
waiting patiently for her to speak. Of 
a truth, she was in some sore predica- 
ment, he reflected—and she had come to 
him! Well, she could not lay her burden 
upon a pair of shoulders more capable 
of shielding her from all the world. 

A wave of tenderness suddenly over- 
whelmed him, and he turned to her. 
“You are going to sit down, and let me 
hear it all,” he said quietly. 

She. sank into the chair he pushed near 
her, and he gravely seated himself. 

And then, with a nervous little laugh, 
she plunged into speech. In another 
Fate-weighted moment illusion had slipped 
from him. He comprehended dazedly 
that she wanted money of him—that she 
was drawing a vivid picture of extrava- 
gances, ill luck at cards, accumulation 
of debts, and was having recourse to him 
as an easy way out of her dilemma. It 
seemed as though he were the victim of 
a horrible nightmare as he listened to her 
flow of specious argument. This was the 
life she had been living, the life in which 
he was now to play the part of a gilded 
fool. He had been fooled, that was all, 
and tried to bring an unaccustomed 
cynicism to bear upon the situation that, 
doubtless, cropped up every day. Her 
friendship, her intoxicating assumption of 
preference, had been worth no more than 
—this! He realised, in a blinding flash, 
the intensity of his hopes and the anguish 
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of loss. It only remained to grant her 
request; such a sorry tinsel goddess 
deserved no thought, nor regret. Silently 


he produced a cheque-book and fountain- 
pen, and began to write. ‘The woman 
leant a little forward, vainly striving to 
read his inscrutable face. It had been so 
easy, and she was freed from the incubus 
of debt and the dream of social oblivion, 
free to launch more recklessly into the life 
she believed indispensable ; but a faint 
misgiving, that she could not analyse, 
stirred within her. He rose to his feet, 
and she took the slip of paper from his 
hand, framing some pretty sentence of 
gratitude. 

For a brief space the man looked 
down upon her. He was shaken by 
a gust of anger against her, in that 
she had destroyed his, ideal—blighted 
the tender little germ of wondering 
reverence of her, which had_ begun 
to glorify his prosaic days. Words had 
eluded him, but now they rushed to 
his lips. 

He was gratified to find that he could 
hurt her ; he had not deemed it possible. 
There was a savage element of satisfaction 
in witnessing her abasement, in seeing 
her beautiful head bowed, scorched by 
the flame of his scorn, in hearing a sob, 
born of complex emotions, rise from her 
heaving heart. The bang of the door 
resounded in the woman’s ears as she 
stood up mechanically and surveyed her 
frozen face in a mirror. Fragmentary 
phrases dwelt in her brain—“ I am not 
going to ask you to quit the game . 
such as you don’t stick at promises !” 

What a despicable thing she was, viewed 
from his inexorable standpoint! what an 
empty and sordid record he read in her 
pursuit of pleasure! An uncontrollable 
shudder ran through her. Bah! She 
had emerged triumphant from the un- 
pleasant little episode, having won the 
stakes she was playing for, and the spell 
of the cards would still any unprofitable 
repinings. 

She had promised to make up a bridge- 
patty in the card-room, and knew that 
they were seeking her; but she lingered, 
his face before her mental vision, stern 
and condemnatory as she had seen it 
last, with all the kindliness blotted out. 

Intuitively she divined that he had 
given her his love, and was moved to pity 
of the dream she had spoilt. It might 


have been sweet to hold for always his 
honest faith, to have proved more worthy 
of the place he had accorded her. 

Now she fingered his cheque with a 
curious distaste, consumed by a restless 
passion of revolt against her environment, 
against the training which had gone to 
stifle all noble aspiration and achieve- 
ment, 

His standard was impossible, his creed 
absurd. Were there women who could 
attain to either? she pondered. Not in 
her world, where he should never have 
looked for single-heartedness and dis- 
interested friendship. It came upon her, 
with a shock of revelation, the gulf that 
lay between the woman he had fancied 
her and—what she was. 

She laughed out suddenly, in dreary 
self-mockery. How gladly she would 
barter all she had once prized for liberty, 
for some life-work in which to occupy 
body and soul, and earn that she had 
forfeited—the right to his esteem, at 
least ! 

Her brain dallied with the new thought, 
kindled to enthusiasm by the daring of it. 
To drop quietly out of the place that had 
grown irksome, and face the Unknown! 

She might forgo the useless luxury and 
splendour of her surroundings, and a 
judicious sale of pictures and jewels 
would clear her of debt—without the aid 
of his money. She might return his 
cheque at once ; there was still a way of 
escape from the abyss of humiliation into 
which he had thrust her. Galvanised 
into vitality, she moved to a writing- 
table. 


When, the following morning, he came 
to her, there seemed little on either side 
for which to make amends. 

“You forgive me?” he questioned 
simply. 

She flung out her hands, with an un- 
steady laugh, in a superb soaring above 
limitation. 

“Forgive! You have allotted me a 
new life, to mould as I will. I don’t 
know yet what I shall do.” 

Impatiently he caught the hands, and 
drew her to him. 

** You will do—just whatever I wish !” 
he retorted. pie ae 

And it was made plain to her that 
the Unknown had been the Inevitable all 
along. 
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HAUGHTY 
MAIDEN. 


THE STORY OF A PASSION AND 
A GREAT RESOLVE, AND WHAT 
BECAME OF BOTH OF ‘EM. 


BY A. W. H. WESTON. 


T was in the pleasure-laden air of the 
ballroom, amidst the tuning-up of 
instruments and the hum of many 

















“We were strangers.’ 


happy voices, that I sought her and begged 
the pleasure—the unutterable pleasure— 
of the next dance. Even then, at the 




















“1 sought her and begged the pleasure of the next dance." 
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“She passed by, and cut me dead.” 


beginning, she was haughty; she was 
cold, unsympathetic ; ah! she was cruel. 
But even then, from the very outset, I 
loved her. 

How I writhed when she went off with 
her pre-engaged partner, and when her 
fan dropped, and another picked it up, how 
the cruel canker gnawed deep into my 
heart! Even now I feel the influence of 
that night when, strange to say, her icy 


haughtiness first made my heart grow 
hot with love for her. 

Two days after that bitter-sweet night— 
how well I remember it !—I was taking the 
air before lunch, with a nod here and a 
hat-lift there as I passed people I knew, 
when, in the distance, I saw her. 

My heart beat fast, and I prepared my 
most elaborate bow. 

















“‘In my hand | held a beautiful little toy.’ 
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“1 took a rapier from the wall, .. 


She came ; she saw me with a haughty 
stare ; she passed by, and cut me dead. 
- * * 
Alas! 
* * * 

I walked on, on, by acquaintances, 
who saluted as they passed, knowing no- 
body, knowing nothing. On and on I 
walked, till fatigue overtook me. I rested, 
but luncheon seemed an insult to my 
mood, I rose and walked again, and 
evening found me in my room. 


. and threw myself at her feet.” 


All night I was alone with my thoughts 
and a love that would not die. Death 
alone seemed sweet ; and in my hand I 
held a beautiful little toy that would give 
it to me, playing with Fate. : 

+ + * 


With the morning came pride, which 
seemed to turn my love to hate, and, 
still sleepless, I awaited the fashionable 
hour, then carefully dressed, and took the 
air again where I might meet her. 





r 














“1 rushed forward just in time to catch the maiden as she fell upon my shoulder.” 
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This time, however, I prepared no 
elaborate bow, but steeled my heart, and 
met her with a cold, haughty stare that 
rivalled her own, and passed on. We 
were strangers again. 

* * * 


Once more, alas ! 


* * * 


But, for all that haughty show, my heart 
was fit to break, and again I walked on as 
one ina dream. Again the evening found 
me in my room; and again the night 
would have found me playing with Fate. 
Perhaps the play would have been decided. 
Who knows ? 


* * * 


But I could not pass another night like 
that—no! I took a rapier from the wall, 
hurried to her house, demanded to see 
her, and threw myself at her feet. 


THE 


“Oh, haughty maiden!” I cried, “I 
love your cruel beauty to distraction, and 
life is empty without you. Be mine, or 
let me die !” 

She would have turned away, but, 
seeing I was in earnest, she hesitated, 
then took the rapier graciously from my 
hand, and made as though to run me 
through. 

I waited rapturously for the lunge. 


And then she sloped, and_ turning 
quickly, thrust it in the ground. ‘I rose 
to my feet. She would be mine at 
last ! 

A little shriek escaped her lips and 
rose upon the air, and I rushed forward 
just in time to catch the maiden as she 
fell upon my shoulder. The haughtiness 

ah! the cruel haughtiness which had 
come between us for so long—it had 
gone, 


END. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


| HEARD her voice vibrating in the air, 


Like the sad notes of some soul-haunting theme 


Which in tumultuous melody we deem 


Portrays all human sorrow, strife, and care 


I looked, and lo! I saw her bright eyes were 


Enveloped in a tear-mist which arose 


From hidden heart-pools, around which her woes 


Were burning with the frenzy of despair. 


“Whatever shall I do?” 


she wildly cried, % 


With anguish so intense that I was moved 


To sadness, and within my heart deep sighed 


Alas! I found no way to bring her weal, 


To show her she was pitied and beloved. g 


For she had lost the rubber off her heel. 
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Supplement i 


CLARA’S EXPEDIENT. 


LARA MAURICE 
was hurrying from 
the office of the 
solicitor to whom 
she acted as 
secretary, and 
there was a 
pucker of discon- 
tent about her 
pretty little mouth 
as she turned 
“Enjoying an invigorating into a block of 

light little lunch.” flats, not far from 
the British 

Museum, in which was her tiny home. 

Clara’s discontent arose from the fact that 

she had been detained considerably beyond 

her usual hour by Mr. Austen, which was 
specially provoking on this particular Satur- 
day, as she was going to a matinée of 

The Belle of Brittany with a dear girl- 

friend of hers and her brother (who pro- 

mised to be something far dearer than a 

friend to pretty little Clara Maurice). The 

worst of the situation was that Joan Charles- 
worth had promised to lunch with her at the 
flat, and go on to the Queen’s Theatre, where 

Arthur Charlesworth was to meet them. 
Clara, who was really a dainty little house- 

keeper, had bought lamb cutlets, and in- 
structed her “ char”—who did for her—to 
prepare potatoes for chips ; but alack and 
alas! there would be no time for cooking 
this appetising little meal. Clara, very 
naturally, wished to impress Arthur’s sister 
with her domestic capacity, and behold, 
instead of a nice luncheon, the girls would 
be obliged to make the best they could of 
any ready-to-hand condiments. What little 
time was to spare before they started would 
not much more than suffice for Clara’s 
toilet, and what girl worthy of the name 
would not sacrifice a meal in the interest of 
her personal appearance, above all when 
the afternoon was to be spent in the society 
of “the first—the dearest one”? 

Joan was already in the flat when Clara 
arrived, having a loan of her friend’s second 
latch-key, and they greeted each other 
effusively. 

“Oh, Clara, how late you are !” exclaimed 
the visitor. “1 expected you long ago.” 

“ Dearest Joan, it is maddening,” cried 


Clara, “and too provoking of Mr. Austen to 
keep me so late to-day. I am sosorry, dear, 
for I intended us to have a nice little lunch 
together, and there is no time now. What 
is to be done ?” 

“Oh, bother lunch!” replied Joan, with 
the airy disregard for meals peculiar to 
damsels of eighteen. “Iam sure you have 
something in one of those nice little 
canisters. I have been poking into every- 
thing while I was waiting. I opened two— 
one was filled with sugar and the other 
with pepper ; but we can’t exactly make a 
meal of either.” 

“No; but there is something else I 
forgot,” exclaimed Clara, brightening up, 
and she turned to the kitchen and took 
up a box from which she extracted several 
small cubes. 

“And what are they?” queried Joan, in- 
specting them. 

“Cubes of Ivelcon,” said Clara, filling the 
kettle and putting it on the gas-stove. 
They cost a penny each, and are sdld in 
boxes of six and twelve.” 

“ The word sounds familiar,” commented 
the other. “Isn’t it one of those French 
soup preparations ?” 

“No; it is far better than any foreign 
stuff,” replied patriotic Clara, “It is made 
of fresh country beef and garden-grown 
vegetables. You couldn’t get anything better 
at the Ritz.” 

“Any relation to St. Ivel cheese ?” asked 
Joan, interested. 

“Brother or sister, possibly,” laughed 
Clara, disappearing to transform herself 
from a taut, working bachelor-girl into a 
smart young woman of fashion. “ Molly, 
my sister-in-law, gave me a dozen 
cubes the 
other even- 
ing. She 
first came 
across it at 
the Food and 
Cookery Ex- 
hibition, 
where it se- 
cured the 
gold medal. 
That was 


good enough **Ran down to the kitchen herself.” 
ea 
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for Molly, and she swears by it ever 
since.” 

“IT suppose she always uses it now?” 

“Oh, yes; and the other evening she had 
a little dinner, and, just before her friends 
arrived, the cook let the soup burn, and the 
dinner threatened to be spoiled.” 

“What did your sister-in-law do?” 

“Ran down to the kitchen herself, made 
a tureenful of Ivelcon, telling the cook to 
devote her attention to the rest of the 
meal and let nothing else burn; and the soup 
was praised by every one, and Molly was 
not five minutes out of her drawing-room.” 

** Now the kettle is boiling,” called out Joan. 

Clara emerged, a vision of beauty, dropped 
a cube into each of the breakfast-cups she had 
ready, poured on the water, got out biscuits, 
and, hey presto / the two girls were enjoying 
an invigorating light little lunch, and at the 
least possible expenditure of time or trouble. 

“ Oh, how funny !” exclaimed Joan, reading 
from a morning paper. 
“ Here is a letter from 
Ruth Vincent, and we 
are going to hear her 
sing this afternoon. 
She has tried Ivelcon, 
and recommends it to 
all singers. I shall in- 
vest in a stock of it, 
and save the money for 
my singing lessons.” 

“Certainly, if Ruth 
Vincent is a sample of 
the effects of Ivelcon, 
every singer or would- 

“We are going to be singer should go in 
hear Ruth Vincent this it» remarked Clara 
afternoon. ’ ’ 

sticking the final hatpin 
into her hat. 

“ Arthur asked me to ring him up before 
we started, so that he might know how to 
time himself to meet us,” said Joan, “I 
think you are very extravagant to have a 
telephone on your own account, Clara, 
though it is awfully nice.” 

“You surely don’t suppose I pay for it ?” 
said Clara, with alaugh. “ Mr. Austen had 
it put up for his own convenience. He 
often wants to tell me something from his 
private house, and the telephone is just 
as cheap and far less trouble than mes- 
senger boys.” 

Joan got into communication with her 
brother in an amazingly short space of time. 
“We are just going to start, Arthur,” she 
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began. “I hope you have had your lunch, 
and will not keep us waiting.” 

“Ts that likely?” asked the gallant young 
man. “By the way, Joan, Mary left the 
cold roast beef for my lunch uncovered, and 
when I came in, I found your beloved Tiddles 
making a good square meal off it on his 
own account.” bd 

“Oh, Arthur, I do hope you didn’t beat 
him! And have you had no lunch?” cried 
Joan, divided between fear of her pet’s 
punishment and regret at her brother’s lack 
of roast beef. 

“Don’t you worry.; I’m all right,” was the 
cheerful reply. “I had 
just bought some Ivelcon 
for you to try it. I read 
a letter from Guy 
Thorne, the 
author of “When 
it was Dark,” 
recommending it 
as stimulating 
and refreshing 
to the brain, 
and I at once came 
resolved to “*Don't you worry; I'm 
brighten up my all right.’” 
brain with Ivel- 
con so as to make myself a match for Miss 
Maurice’s brilliant conversation.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Charlesworth,” called 
Clara through the telephone, “but you will 
still find yourself left behind. Joan and I 
happen to have just finished our Ivelcon, 
too, and if you feel as stimulated in your 
mind as we do in our bodies, we shall have a 
record afternoon.” 

“Well, I only hope you will both be ready 
for a nice tea after we get out of the 
Queen’s,” replied Arthur, 

The girls started, and as they went their 
way expatiated upon the delights of Ivelcon, 
and wondered what bachelor-women had 
done before such a clever multum in parvo 
had been found to lighten the burden of 
busy women, and afford such an amount of 
real nourishment in such a small space. 

This little story has amoral. Always keep 
at hand a substitute for a meal in cases of 
emergency. Nothing is betterforthis purpose 
than Ivelcon, and those who would make its 
acquaintance are invited to write to Dept. 98, 
St. Ivel, Yeovil, enclosing three penny 
stamps. In return they will receive a box 
of three Ivelcon cubes and a sample of the 
famous St. Ivel cheese. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


SUPPOSE, dear readers, that many of 
| us will be making the usual number of 
good resolutions for the coming New 
Year ; and, spite of the sneers of philosophers 
against attaching superstitious importance 
to a mere arbitrary division of time, there 
is something that stirs our deeper feelings 
when we hear the last stroke of the dying 
year, and the cheery peal which announces 
the advent of the year, with its 
veiled face, hiding all the good and evil 
which Fate has in store for us during the 
coming twelve months. 


The New Year. 


Sad but true is it, that most of our New 
Year’s good resolutions are as ephemeral 
as those made and evaded by the clever 
company now playing at the Haymarket 
Theatre in Mr, Henry Arthur Jones’s attrac- 
tive comedy, Dolly Reforming Herself, 
though where the reformation of Dolly 
comes in, I could not see. Miss Ethel 
Irving’s fascinating impersonation of the 
name-part makes us judge the extravagant, 
fibbing little Dolly more leniently than we 
should be inclined to do were she not 
presented to us in such bewitching guise. 
Still, I hope we women will think twice 
before we follow her example, and pile up 
the agony in the matter of unpaid bills ; for 
it is not possible for all of us to secure such 
a glorious ermine coat and hat as finally 
soften the heart of Dolly’s husband. 

While admitting the enormity of pur- 
chasing articles for which one is not able 
to pay, there is something to be said on 


young 


the other side; and the enticing way in 
which expert tradespeople put their wares 
before the eyes of the customer often lures 
one on to spend far more money than is 
right. In such cases the tempter deserves 
some portion of the blame attached to ex- 
travagant outlay. 


The Furriers. 


It would take a strong-minded woman 
who once entered the splendid Regent 
Street showrooms of Revillon Fréres to 
escape without buying one at least of their 
furs, even if she had to beg, borrow, or steal 
the wherewithal to pay for it. 

There was a decoy in the window, in 
the form of a velvet and broadtail coat, the 
two materials combined, as they never were 
before, with a chic and subtlety absolutely 
bewildering, and finished off with pipings of 
heliotrope satin, which no one would expect 
to find on such a garment. 

On entering, the sensation is that of 
entering a French palace. Each of the 
splendid apartments is furnished and de- 
corated after a different period—Louis XV., 
Louis XVI., and Empire—with carpets 
specially woven and walls carved and fur- 
niture upholstered regardless of expense, 
and very regardful of accuracy. 

A cute and most lifelike fox holds the 
umbrella-stand in one corner, and large 
groups of stuffed fur-covered animals are 
disposed here and there, while thousands of 
pounds’ worth of skins of others are made up 
in the show-cases, which set off the goods to 
the best advantage. Little French touches 
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come in in the apparent careless disposal 
of white fox or chinchilla on a drapery of 
mauve velvet, making just the right back- 
ground to throw out the loveliness of the 
skins, and a large blush-pink rose on a chin- 
chilla jacket faintly suggested the pretty 
rosebud in the garden of girls on which such 
a jacket would look its best. Darker 
flowers and velvet made a rich contrast 
with the sables and black fox furs and muffs, 
and scarves of white fox and ermine were 
lavishly trimmed with deep white silk fringe 
and kilted frills, and often with beauteous 
Venetian lace. 

I had never to my knowledge come across 
“Fisher” fur before; but many of the 
splendid sets in this gorgeous establish- 
ment were in that skin closely resembling 
very dark silver fox. The muff was com- 
posed of two full-length skins of the animal, 
stretching across, with full complement 
of heads, tails, and paws, and finished off 
with a large cluster of velvet flowers in 
rich glowing hues, tied in with a bow of 
wide dark velvet ribbons, reproducing their 
colouring. On the handsome stole were 
whole-length skins to the right and to the 
left, and flowers and ribbon in dressiest 
style, and an equally smart hat to match ; 
and any woman wearing this set need never 
fear meeting her enemies in the gate, 
knowing full well that not one of them could 
don a more envy-inspiring set of costly furs 
than herself. But the illustrations given here 
will afford some idea of the beauty and 
variety of the furs to be seen at this 
establishment. 


Evening Gowns. 

Judging from the many afternoon and even- 
ing gowns submitted to the Crown Princess 
of Germany by Madame Paquin, and which 
were ail of her own designing, we are to be 
in the grip of the Directoire and Empire 
fashion (I had nearly written “ fiend”) for 
some time to come. The confections were 
all swathed across the figure, in clinging, 
graceful lines, though no two were draped 
alike, and, where a waist was indicated, it was 
well up towards the arms. 

As this style only really suits slim figures, 
the attempts of our more substantially built 
sisters to adapt themselvesto it often ends 
in failure or absurdity. Not long ago I 
saw a lady, short and plump, who wore 
a satin charmeuse Directoire dress, drum- 
tight, and displaying in the most malicious 
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manner the new abnormally long Directoire 
corset worn under, and not only the outline 
of the corset, but of the suspenders attached 
to it. Many were the sneering remarks 
passed upon this most amiable lady, who 
could have escaped them all had she 
contented herself with some modification of 
the mode, instead of allowing herself to be 
persuaded that her figure could be mani- 
pulated to secure the slim serpentine curves 
of a woman moulded on very different 
lines. 

With the huge hats, spiky feathers, and 
skirts clinging round the limbs, the extra- 
fashionable lady presents the outline of a 
mermaid with a gigantic shell on her head, 
or of a Japanese umbrella with the ribs 
sticking out through the top. 


Fashions from the Orient. 

A propos of the Japanese, their kimonos 
are in great request both for tea-gowns and 
evening wraps. When the kimono comes 
in On a tea-gown there is, of course, a long 
trained underdress of fussy chiffon, lace, 
or other delicate fabric, the richly em- 
broidered silk kimono falling over ; and very 
beautiful the combination is. 

The trade in these exquisite embroidered 
Oriental robes is an ever-increasing one. 
As to the way Europeans get the splendid 
garments into their hands, I was told that 
the gambling spirit of the Chinese—who are 
allowed to be the most gambling people on 
the face of the earth—is accountable for 
a good deal. 

As with many of our own gilded youth, the 
Chinese gentlemen often find themselves 
unable to discharge their debts of honour, 
and their finery finds its way to the pawn- 
brokers. But pawn-offices in the Flowery 
Land are on avery different footing to those 
in our country. They are recognised by the 
Government, and under the protection of the 
authorities. 

A gentleman who had travelled much in 
the Orient told me that often these establish- 
ments were the most imposing buildings in 
a town, more like forts than anything else, 
and mounted with cannon. This is a very 
necessary precaution, as there have been 
many attempts to loot them, and very well 
worth the looting they are, being veritable 
treasure-trove to any who could sack them. 
One floor is piled up with costly furs, another 
with jewellery, a third with bric-a-brac, and 
another with the magnificent embroidered 
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Purchasing an Empire broadtail coat, the value of which is 150 guineas. 


Ordering a chinchilla set of the rarest quality at 200 guineas. 
Furs at Revillon's, 
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silken robes to which we have taken so 
kindly. 

When the impecunious dandy cannot 
release his raiment, it falls into the hands of 
the agents which our Oriental houses have 
on the watch for such chances. 

But every Chinaman makes a desperate 
struggle to get his gorgeous attire into 
his own keeping by New Year's Day, to 
appear at his very finest during the celebra- 
tion of the festival which the Chinese keep 
up with more pomp than ourselves, making 
holiday for about a fortnight at the coming 
of the New Year. It is a season of much 
rejoicing, and of much _ letting off of 
crackers—not in the restricted style in 
which we deal in crackers, but by the 
thousands. 

Even a small merchant in China will 
spend as much as £200 on his New Year’s 
crackers ; and during the festival the pedes- 
trian walks ankle-deep in the soft red paper 
covers of the crackers, which carpet the road 
like the petals of some rich red flower. 

This ietting off of multitudinous crackers 
is not, however, the evidence of mere merri- 
ment and rejoicing. The object is to 
frighten away the evil spirits by the explo- 
sion, showing them to be a very mild variety 
of spooks. Joss banners are also greatly 
in evidence during the Chinese New Year 
celebrations, and these beautiful embroi- 
deries, devoutly hung by the Chinese on 
the joss table before the family god, or sus- 
pended in the temples, are callously appro- 
priated by us and transformed into blotters, 
table centres, and a dozen and one other 
decorative articles, 


The Uses of Asbestos. 


Asbestos is certainly one of the coming 
ingredients of many new contrivances, which 
owe their success to the non-conducting 
substance, and, in my humble opinion, its 
worth—like that of a good wife—is above 
rubies. Lately I came across a novelty 
with the suggestive name of “ Eetot,” which 
looked like a white china bucket with several 
lids, and containing a covered jar. In this, 
any food might be put on the fire until it 
came to the boil, then transferred to the 
case, and covered with two asbestos lids. 
The cooking goes on, and the food remains 
piping hot for ten hours or more, and that 
away from the fire. In summer the cooker 


may be converted into a_ refrigerator. 
Never was there a more delightful in- 


vention for the bachelor flat-living woman, 
or, indeed, for the housewife who may be 
short of servants. 

Again, asbestos, being perfectly non-con 
ducting, makes ideal socks for boots and 
shoes in hot weather. Every German soldier 
1S provided with asbestos socks, to enable 
him to walk and march in comfort. Need- 
less to say, our sapient Government does 
not trouble to provide the British soldier 
with anything of the sort, and I suppose we 
must wait until women have a say in such 
matters before such humane steps are taken. 
But, if our soldiers are without the consola- 
tion of the asbestos sock, there is a prospect 
that others will be able to enjoy its relief, 

That enterprising firm of bootmakers, 
Messrs. Daniel Neal & Sons, have introduced 
the asbestossock in their celebrated children’s 
“ Phat-Pheet ? wear; andnotonly arethe little 
ones to patter about in comfort on hot days, 
and on hot sand, but the socks are made in 
all sizes, and sold separately, so that any of us 
may buy them to put inside our chaussure. I 
only regretted that asbestos was not water- 
proof as well; but that would be expecting 
too much of any single’ substance. If 
readers with small folk to shoe are not 
already acquainted with this system of 
chaussurve, they had better pay a visit to 
Messrs. Daniel Neal’s establishment at 
70, Edgware Road, where the firm has 
still its original premises, keeping the same 
address for the better part of a century. 
They do an immense trade by post, send- 
ing the goods, especially children’s, to all 
parts of the world. 

The little shoes and boots, while shaped 
to fit fat feet comfortably, are very neat and 
comely in appearance, made in soft coloured 
suéde or velvet, and as dainty as any fairy 
princess might desire for her little fairies. 

Half of us who are now martyrs to corns, 
bunions, and other foot abominations, owe 
our torture to having had our feet cramped 
and distorted in tight or badly cut boots. 

The rising generation, shod on the “ Phat- 
Pheet ” principle, have nothing of this to fear, 
as the foot is left in its natural shape. Not 
only are the shoes and boots provided, but 
socks are knitted for fat little legs, matching 
all the boots or shoes, the tartan socks 
being for such boys as are entitled to don 
the kilt. 

Many of Messrs. 
very suggestive of the sandal, and 1 was 
interested to learn that this firm does an 


Neal’s little shoes are 
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Selecting a motor wrap in Russian sable at 800 guineas. 


A New Year’s present in white fox. 
Furs at Revillon's. 


extremely large trade in sandals. This is 


these sandals have clippings at the heels, 
because they make all their sandals withthe keeping them from slipping and producing 
golosh foot, which prevents the grit and dirt sore heels; and above all, the sandals, like 
of our roads getting to the foot. Moveover, all other foot-wear made by this firm, have 
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undyed linings, which makes for great com- 
fort in walking. 


All-Wool Flannel. 


Our British-made goods came out very 
well in the prize awards of the Franco-British 
Exhibition. One of the most highly com- 
mended materials was that all-wool fiannel 
called “ Remino,” made at Carlisle, which is 
soft as velvet, and is guaranteed not to 
shrink in any way in the washing. Indeed, 
the makers of “ Remino” claim for it that it 
may be boiled without injury, which renders 
it an ideal stuff for shirts and entire costumes 
which have to face the ordeal of the average 
laundress’s wash-tub. 

In addition to its serviceable qualities a 
very strong feature of the new cloth is the 
exquisite shades in which it is produced, and 
which evoked the admiration of the French 
judges. ‘This is the more satisfactory, as, 
while we are credited with manufacturing 
the best woollen materials, we have always 
been supposed te lag behind our French 
rivals when it came to a question of artistic 


blending of colour. So delicate and lovely 
are some of the shades that one might be 
tempted to make an evening dress of 
“Remino.” 

I have seen extremely smart blouses made 
of this flannel, mostly in the striped design, 
trimmed with cream flannel, embroidered in 
shades matching the stripes. 

In the more artistic designs a “ Remino ” 
blouse might very well be trimmed with lace 
and ribbon, as there is really nothing flannel- 
like about the appearance of the material 
indeed, it might well pass for delaine or 
cashmere, so much is the effect of a stuff 
altered by the designs in which it is pro- 
duced. 

The same manufacturers showed another 
fabric called “ Orient,” and in this there are 
charming pieces .with pastel-coloured silk 
stripes on a cream woollen ground. 

As we are such a race for outdoor exercise 
and games, an all-wool material, which is at 
the same time light and pretty, is ensured of 
success, and it is safe to predict that 
“Remino” and “Orient” will play an 
important part in costumes next summer. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS FROM FRANCE. 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


EW YEAR’S DAY in France is 
well known to be of greater 
importance than Christmas Day, 

and although many people, especially 
those with children, have celebrated them 
both of late years, yet the first day of the 
New Year remains the principal féte for 
the majority. Onthat day all the world 
and his wife give presents and make calls. 
The President of the Republic receives 
official visits all the morning and rushes to 
return them in the afternoon. In every 
rank of life sons and daughters, grandsons 
and granddaughters visit the heads of their 
respective families; spinster ladies and 
confirmed old bachelors on that one day 
in the year receive some token that they 
have ties, either of family or friendship, 
even if it be only in the arrival at their 
modest dwelling of a penny bunch of 
violets. Was it not M. Anatole France 


who wrote a charming little fantasy on this 
very subject? I forget what he called it, 
but I know it told of a lonely man who 
sat all day in his specially swept and 
garnished rooms waiting for the callers 
who never came. Every New Year’s Day 
I think of that story as I watch the 
curious crowd of men and women hurry- 
ing through the streets—men in _ black 
coats of a cut so weird that Charles Lamb 
would perforce have burst into poetic 
prose about their wearers; women in 
garments suggestive of a far-away time 
when motor cars were unheard of and 
Directoire gowns were buried in the near 
past. : Such as these bring but mites of 
presents to their friends, but they give an 
affection quite as faithful as those who 
express theirs ina more luxurious manner ; 
and- somehow they inspire very tender 
thoughts, for they belong to another 
Continued on Sut plement page 10 
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The Pianola Piano 


IS THE MOST INTERESTING 
AND ARTISTIC MEANS OF 


Home Entertainment. 


OU choose your own programme when you own a Pianola Piano. You are no longer restricted 
to the naturally limited ability of those who play by hand in the old way. It does not matter 
to what height your musical ambition may aspire : you can achieve it at once on the Pianola 

Piano, and only on the Pianola Piano, for every other instrument lacks that essential aid to artistic 
interpretation, the Metrostyle. 

The Metrostyle is the only means of showing on a music roll exactly how an un- 
familiar composition ought to be rendered, and is thus absolutely indispensable. Nearly every 
famous composer and pianist has testified to the immense musical value of the Metrostyle. 

Another unique feature of the Pianola Piano is the Themodist, the device which accents the 
actual melody notes of a composition. Even without exclusive devices such as these the Pianola 
Piano holds its place as the foremost instrument of its kind by virtue of its extreme responsiveness 
when played by music roll. 

The Pianola Piano may be either the Weber or Steck Piano. The Weber is the best piano in the 
world to-day, a statement which is supported by the written endorsement of authorities such as 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, etc., etc. Att its price there is no finer instrument than the Steck. 

You can have the Pianola Piano delivered to your home on payment of £10 only. The ensuing 
monthly payments would not inconvenience you. If you already own a piano we will take it in part 
exchange and allow you its full value. 

You are invited to call at /Eolian Hall for a demonstration and to write 
for full particulars, specifying Catalogue V. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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century, a century in which men cultivated 
a fine old-fashioned 


went “clad de- 
murelyand found 
elder wine a 
luxury.” 

But after all, 
such as these are 
merely quiet 
streams flowing 
sleepily along be- 
side the great 
current of life 
which makes 
Paris sucha busy 
place always, and 
particularly at 
festive moments 
like Christmas 
and the New 
Year. More- 
over, every year 
the love of luxury 
is spreading, and 
desire for the 
possession of 
beautiful things 
becoming more 
general. Insome 
ways I am told 
this augurs well, 
though the dan- 
gers of such a 
state of things 
are obvious. In 


D'Oyley and tea-cloth, by M. Georges Martin. 


grace and women 

















Baptismal robe in point d’Alengon, by M. Léfébure. 


defence of it, the apostles of beauty main- 
tain that the love of beautiful things must 


needs mean the 
elevation of 
thought, whereas 
the apostles of 
frugality declare 
that the desire 
for rich appoint- 
ments means de- 
struction of 
morality in all its 
attributes. 
Happily I am 
notasked tosettle 
the question, and 
may look upon 
it from a de- 
tached point of 
view, with a fair 
appreciation of 
the beautiful 
things that have 
been shown to 
me this week as 
presents for the 
New Year. 

Our first illus- 
trations on this 
page show some 
beautiful table 
lace from M. 
Georges Martin. 
The fineness of 
these pieces of 
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- The 
JL aveEsTION. we : 
THE QUESTION — Uhefy 


‘“‘Why should I support the Work of the Stocking 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
Supporters. 


Streatham, S.W.?” 
THE ANSWERS— 

R THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 


1. ‘* Because this Institution cares for those 
who cannot care for themselves.’’ 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 
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2. ‘*Because this Institution assists those 
who have spent their earnings and their 
savings in seeking, vainly, a cure for 


diseases which are incurable. Cotton. Silk, Cotton. Silk. 
oh = n. Plain, Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. 


3. ‘*Because this Institution needs £50 daily 
for the maintenance of its beneficent 
work. 


Maid’s Size ... Fi “tod. S4, 1/3 — -- 

Lady’s Size... . 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 *45, 1/- to, 1/6 
” 99 eS 46, 2/6 *75, 1/6 *40, 2/6 

Lady’s Size 

With Shaped } 7, 1/63 S7, 2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
Band, J 

* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


4. ‘‘Because MY help will mitigate much 
pathetic suffering among members of the 
middle classes.’’ 

Further answers can be readily given by the By Post 2d. per pair extra. 
Secretary, who will gratefully acknowledge all 


contributions. Legacies are earnestly solicited. 


lf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
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EDGAR PENMAN, Sec., Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. | 
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LOCOMOTIVES, 
i) f f) F [ RAILWAYS, 
ENGINES. 


We are Specialists and 
Experts in Model Railway 
Manufacture. 

CALL AND INSPECT OUR GOODS. LONDON BRANCH: 257, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Ideal Christmas & New Year Presents 


We claim to have solved the difficult problem of ‘suitable presents for Boys above the toy-loving age,” 
providing an immense variety of Working Models of Steamboats, Stationary Engines, Locomotives, 5, ed 
etc., that are not only very fascinating, but to a lad with a taste for mechanics, they become very instructive, 
and the knowledge gained is of inestimable value. 

Having made the production of Working Models our special study, and equipped our Works with the latest 
machinery, we are able to offer the very best goods at a moderate cost, and can fit up a complete Model Rail- 
way for Drawing-room Table or a Miniature Railway 
to carry passengers round a Park. 

We manufacture Models of all kinds, and 
invite you to send for our Catalogue No.33. 
It contains prices and particulars of Model Locomotives 
—steam, clockwork, and electric—Rails, Points, Cross- 
ings, Coaches, Wagons, Signals, Bridges, and all 
accessories for model railway work. Horizontal and 
Vertical Steam Engines and Boilers, Engine and 
Boiler Fittings, Injectors, Pumps, Sheet Metal, Rods, 
Tubing, Amateurs’ Tools, Pressure Gauges, and sun- 
dries. The most complete and largest list of models 
published. Over 300 pages, printed on art paper, - : 
Post free, 7d. > ; . 

_ i eh ’ AMMO UYU) ASN stb OU Opn thee 
W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., Northampton. , wong ecm 


This is our 2}-in. ‘e model of the L. & N.W.R. Co.’s locometive, 
« Gapiimeats!’ Price of Anished Medel, @6 17 8 
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work is appreciable even in reproduction ; 
but in reality they are quite marvellous, 
and the love of having such beautiful 


subject is unquestioned, tells me that this 
year women are showing a more than 
usual artistic appreciation in their pur- 

















Fan in owl's feathers, by Duvelleroy 


things in one’s house is very easily under- 
stood by all good housewives, It is, 
moreover, a sentiment of very ancient 
date, for did not that wonderful woman 
in Proverbs ‘‘ perceive that her merchan- 
dise was good, clothe her house in scarlet, 
and make herself coverings of tapestry ” ? 
Apparently, and from what M. Martin 
tells me, the use of real lace, both for 
table decoration and on furniture, is com- 
ing very much into fashion, and several 
prominent Frenchwomen have lately been 
investing in some special furniture lace 
for chairbacks, small tables, and mantel- 
pieces. 


chases. ‘They not only want a lace collar, 
but they must have it beautiful in design, 
in workmanship and in tone. This has 
probably come about by reason of the 
enormous quantity of comparatively cheap 
machine-made imitations one sees every- 
where, and within the reach of every one. 
Naturally the makers of hand-made lace 
rejoice at such a sign of grace in their 
clientes; and, indeed, one cannot but think 
that the love of lace is a gentle weakness, 
somewhat after the manner of the “ split- 
ting of beans into a basin of fair water,” 
and suitable to ladies of graceful mien 
and musical speech. The specimen we 

















Necklet in brilliants and opals, by Falize. 


Used as a personal adornment, lace has 
always been, and ever will be, I think, a 
favourite luxury with Frenchwomen, and 
M. Léfébure, whose knowledge on the 


show of M. Léfébure’s work was specially 

made for a New Year present—a baby’s 
christening robe in point d’Alengon. 

Here isa fan from Duvelleroy’s. It isin 
Continued on Supplement poge 14 
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FINISH Kau FINISH 
can be applied to all classes of Flannels. is an absolute guarantee of unshrinkability. 
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THE WICKED 
WASHERWOMAN 
DEFEATED 


STILL DEFY 
THE WICKED 
WASHERWOMAN 
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FINISH 


locks the fibres and stops shrinking. the last word in unshrinkability. 
Your Draper will replace any garment or length of “‘Keymo ”’ Finished Flannel without charge, should 
it shrink. Of all Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 
For name and address of nearest Agent spply to WM. FULTON & SONS, Ltd., Glenfield Works, 
PAISLEY. LONDON: 137 


heapside. BRADFORD: I! Bentley Street. 
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fine feathers of delicate shades, and has a 
quaint owl’s head at the side. The mount 
is in delicate tortoise-shell. Its touch 
of the grotesque appeals enormously to 
Frenchwomen, who, except in jewellery, 
will wear almost any fantastic ornament 
on their charming persons, provided it be 
good in design, ,colour and execution. 
One has only to remember the hats of this 
year to recognise the truth of this. But 
M. Duvelleroy does not pander greatly to 
his countrywomen’s taste for the curious. 
On the contrary, he cultivates their love 
of beauty, and his New Year’s fans, bags, 
boxes, and lorgnettes are wonders of the 
most delicate execution. 

Our next illustration shows a quite 
new design in New Year's gifts from 
Falize’s. A little over a hundred years ago 
this same firm was working under the 
orders of Louis XVI.and Marie Antoinette, 
later under the great Napoleon, and 
on, without one reverse, throughout the 
changing years, down to the present 
day. It withstood the horrors of three 
revolutions, and to-day, under the Re- 
public, is looked upon as one of the 
most aristocratic of commercial houses in 
the best sense of the word. One gets a 
feeling of old-world solidarity in its rooms, 
and there is an old-fashioned courtesy in 
the manners of those who represent it. 
‘These sentiments are perhaps a little out 
of date, but in the day of false diamonds 
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and general imitation they rather appeal 
to one’s better moments, This illustra- 
tion shows a magnificent necklace in 
Carcan brilliants and Hungarian opals. 
The pendant is in pearls, brilliants, and 
bronze gold, the buckle in dull gold with 
the daisies carried out in silver and bright 
gold. ‘The beautiful table decoration 
shown at the end of this article is 
in unglazed porcelain bordered with 
wreaths in gold and silver, and was 
designed specially for the table of a great 
man of the day. 

And on New Year’s Day most of these 
beautiful gifts will find their way, with a 
pretty wish, written on a visiting card, to 
fair and virtuous ladies, to whose persons 
and households they will give an added 
charm. And who shall call it an extrava- 
gance or claim that it would have been 
better to buy bread for the starving 
hundreds with the money such baubles 
cost? Not those who make them, at any 
rate, for under those circumstances it 
would only be robbing Peter to pay Paul 
—a very general occurrence when the 
altruists set themselves solidly to work, it 
seems to me. But those are matters with 
which I have no concern—a _ reason, 
probably, why I have meddled with 
them, I being in all truth a very woman, 
with all my sex’s frailties and with no 
pretence to masculine attributes such as 
minding my own business, for example. 

M. E. CLARKE. 














A table decoration, by Falize. 
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Revillon Freres 


invite an inspection of their 


CENTLEMEN’S FUR-LINED 


COATS 








Trimmed Astrakhan, Sable, Otter, and 
other Furs. Very Large Selection at 
Moderate Prices, from £10 10s. upwards. 





REVILLON FRERES, 180, Regent St., W. 
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Sold teroughout the world. Depots: Lendon, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 5, Rue de la Patr; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns “Co., Sydney: India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan: 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow: 
So Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A, 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp, Sole Props, Boston’ 
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